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WRITTEH 
DURTIVG     ▲     XLESrSIENCE  OF  BETWEEN    TWO  AND  THREB   T! 
KI9      X>mSB£NT   PARTS   OF  THOSE  C0UKTRIK8, 

AND  ADDEIfSID 

TO  A  LADY  IN   VIRGINIA. 


BT  HER  FATHER. 
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ADVEKTISEAIENT 


BT   THE   PUBLISHERS. 

J.  H£  Letters  contained  in  these  yolumes  ap- 
^    peared   originally  in  the  Port  Folio.     They 
k.    have  been  always  much  esteemed,  as  contain- 
V    ing"    the    observations   and  reflections  of  an 
I '     acute  and  intelligent  mind ;   and  these  aided 
by  a  ninch  greater  fund  of  learning,  particu- 
larly in  English,  French,  and  Helvetian  poli- 
ticks, history  and  literature,  than  usually  falls 
\    to  the    share  even   of  intelligent  travellers. 
^   The  present  publishers  were  desirous  of  re- 
.^  printing  the  work  in  such  a  form  as  should 
3.  render  it  easy  of  access.     To  this  the  author 
^o   consented,  and  has  had  the  goodness  to  make 
many  corrections  and  additions  ;  so  that  the 
present  edition  will  be  found  much  more  full 
I       and  accurate  than  the  first.     By  a  comparison 
yoi«»  I*  B 
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Vl  ABYERTISEMENT. 

of  the  latter  part  of  the  work,  which  treats  of 
the  state  of  France  under  the  Bepublick,  and 
during  the  early  stages  of  the  domination  of 
Bonaparte,  with  similar  portions  of  the  late 
inyaluable  publication  of  Madame  Be  Stael^  it 
will  be  seen,  how  just  and  moderate  were  the 
reflections  of  the  writer,  when  political  pas- 
sions and  prejudices  had  almost  destroyed  all 
cool  and  impartial  representation. 

OpinioDum  QommeDta  delet  dies.  Naturae  judicium  confimat. 
BasToir,  Jan.  1819. 
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The  Reader,  if  reader  there  should  be,  wUl  at 
once  perceive  that  the  following  letters  were  not 
originally  intended  for  publication.  I  confess,  how- 
ever, that  1  yielded  with  great  facility  to  the 
proposal  of  their  appearing  in  the  Port  Folio,  the 
JEdifor  of  which  I  had  long  known  as  a  man  of 
distinguished  merit,  contending  in  the  cause  of 
taste,  and  of  good  principles.  They  were  after- 
wards, at  his  desire,  prepared  for  republication  in 
another  fonn,  and  I  had  already  done  every  thing 
in  my  power  to  make  them  somewhat  more  worthy 
of  the  publick  attention,  when  the  death  of  my 
friend  intervened,  and  rendered  our  preparations 
abortive.  As  to  the  present  attempt,  it  will  not 
be  expected,  that  I  should  give  the  reader  a  re- 
cital of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  it,  but  I 
can  assert,  that,  whilst  no  alteration  has  been  made 
ID  the  text,  except  what  was  due  to  correction, 
tbete  have   been  very  considerable  additions ;  and 
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some  passages  are  now  inserted,  which  the  circum* 
stances  of  Ihe  times  rendered  it  formerly  unad- 
visable  to  publish. 

Let  me  observe  also,  that  I  have  avoided  all 
long  descriptions  of  what  had  been  already  des- 
cribed by  others,  and  that  I  have  carefully  omit- 
ted in  the  present  copy  all  mention  of  myself, 
as  far  as  it  was  possible,  and  all  allusion  to  my 
individual  concerns;  and  as  such  details  formed 
no  small  part  of  the  original  letters,  my  precau- 
tion on  the  present  occasion  must  account  for  a 
too  frequent  want  of  connexion,  which,  I  fear, 
will  be  very  apparent.  Let  me  claim  the  merit 
also  of  having  committed  the  repose  of  no  one  by 
anecdotes  at  their  expense,  of  having  uselessly 
obtruded  the  name  of  no  individual  upon  the 
publick,  and  of  having  given  no  reason  to  any 
one,  as  I  sincerely  believe,  at  Geneva,  or  else- 
where, to  regret,  that  their  kindness  and  their 
hospitality  were  extended  to  me,  and  to  my  fa- 
roily.  Perhaps  I  may  appear  to  have  regretted 
too  feelingly  the  publick  events,  which  obliged 
me  to  curtail  my  original  plan ;  but  in  speaking  of 
the  authors  and  promoters  of  those  measures, 
measures  which  I  still  and  in  common  with  many 
others  most  heartily  deplore,  I  trust   I  shall  be 
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found  to  have    made  but  a  moderate  use  of  that 
freedom  to  which  we  all  pretend. 

Haying  remained  for  a  considerable  time  at 
Geneva,  I  have  perhaps  indulged  myself  too  long 
in  dwelling  upon  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  a  peo- 
ple, to  whom  I  had  been  attached  from  my  youth ; 
but  if  any  part  of  the  detail  I  have  entered  into 
can,  but  for  a  moment,  call  the  attention  of  my 
countrymen  to  the  particular  circumstances,  which 
were  fatal  to  the  liberty  and  independence  of  that 
ancient  republick,  to  the  appearance  of  friendship 
by  which  the  Genevans  were  deluded,  and  to  the 
sort  of  interference  which  distracted  their  coun- 
cils, and  armed  them  against  each  other,  my  time 
will  not  have  been  unprofitably  employed.  The 
allusions  to  histor)^'  will  seem  too  frequent,  and 
the  extracts  too  extensive,  1  fear,  but  as  I  bad 
notes  with  me  of  books  I  had  formerly  read,  they 
became  insensibly  so  many  passages  of  my  letters, 
nor  are  they,  I  think,  without  their  utility.  It 
might  baTe  been  better  to  have  quoted  my  au- 
thority upon  such  occasions  perhaps,  but  there 
would  then  have  been  more  of  literary  parade, 
than  I  ana  desirous  of  affecting ;  and  I  was  besides 
willing  that  something  should  be  left  to  the  in- 
dustry,   and  to  the  memory  of  the  reader. 


Il  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  a  friend,  that 
the  dedication,  which  follows,  had  better  be  omit- 
ted, and  the  more  so,  as  the  venerable  individual 
to  whom  it  is  addressed  is  now  no  more.  He 
died  nearly  three  years  ago  in  great  retirement, 
and  at  a  very  advanced  age,  and  after  a  life  de- 
voted to  honourable  pursuits,  and  graced  with 
much  of  what  nature  and  fortune  had  best  to 
bestow.  But  I  cannot  consent  to  deny  myself 
the  satisfaction  of  paying  that  mark  of  respect  to 
his  memory,  which  circumstances  had  prevented 
my  paying  to  his  person,  and  which  he,  at  my 
earnest  request,  had  approved  of.  I  have  there- 
fore directed  that  the  dedication  should  be  print- 
ed as  it  was  originally  written,  and  I  look  for 
my  excuse  in  the  sensibility  of  the  reader,  whilst 
I  feel  warranted  by  more  than  one  example  in 
the  annals  of  English  and  of  French  .Literature. 


TO    THOMAS   BOONE,   Esq. 

sometime   governour,    in    succession,    of    the    peotinces,    how 

states  of  kew  jersey   and  of  south  carolina,   and  late 

a   commissioner   of  the  customs  of  great  britain. 

My  Dear  Sir, 

IHIRTY    years  have  passed  over   us,  since  I 
saw  you ;  since,  having  exhorted  me  to  give  up 
those  prospects,  which  circumstances  had  encourag- 
ed me  to  form,  and  to  yield  with  a  good  grace  to  what 
seemed  the   decided  opinion  of  a  great  majority 
of  my  countrymen,  but  above  all  to  conduct  my- 
self with  honour  and  fidelity  in  whatever  situa- 
tion I  might  be  placed,  we  parted,  never^  as  it 
should  seem,  to  meet  again.    I  can  never  forget 
that  moment,  or  the  years  which  preceeded  it; 
that  having  been  committed  to  your  care  by  the 
last  will  of  my  father,  you  continued  to  me  that 
regard  you   had  felt  for  him,  and  that  you  in- 
structed me  by  your  advice,  and  animated  me  by 
your  example,  to  deserve  the  esteem  of  all  good 
men.    Nor  can  I  forget  that  you  assisted  me  in 
times  of  peculiar  difficulty  to  acquire  such  an 
education,  as   might  have  qualified  me  for  some 
employment  in  publick  life,  and  which  has  enabled 
me  to  pass  my  time,  if  in  retirement  and  obscuri* 
ty,  yet  usefully  at  least  to  the  small  circle  I  have 
lived  in,  and  not  unpleasantly  to  myself.    Such 
acts  of  friendship,  Sir,  are  never  to  be  forgotten ; 


xu 

the  gratitude  whicluthey  give  rise  lo  is  a  sen- 
timent we  cherish  as  we  do  Ihe  feelings  of  ho- 
nour, or  the  ties  of  kindred  ;  a  sentiment  which 
travels  on  with  us  through  life,  nor  quits  us  till 
we  die.  Tt  is  not,  however,  I  must  confess,  from 
a  sense  of  gratitude,  all  powerful  as  it  is  in  my 
bosom,  that  1  have  affixed  your  name  to  the  fol- 
lowing Letters,  and  made  you  the  Patron  of  my 
first  literary  attempt.  Removed  as  you  are  in 
voluntary  retirement  from  the  busy  cares  of  life, 
and  at  a  distance  from  America,  you  could  derive 
but  little  honour  from  the  dedication  of  a  work, 
even  though  it  possessed  more  merit  than  I  am 
sensible  these  letters  can  lay  claim  to.  Gratitude 
therefore  has  by  no  means  entered  into  my  mo- 
tives, but  I  could  not  resist  the  desire  of  saying 
in  this  publick  manner,  that  having  received  at 
your  hands  the  greatest  of  all  benefits,  I  have  so 
conducted  myself,  as  never  to  forfeit  your  es- 
teem, and  have  passed  from  youth  to  the  confines 
of  old  age,  in  possession  of  the  friendship  and  good 
opinion  of  Mr.  Boone. 

That  you  may  long  continue  to  enjoy  in  health 
and  happiness,  every  blessing  which  life  can  bes- 
tow in  the  bosom  of  an  afiectionate  family,  is  the 
sincere  wish  of. 

Dear  Sir, 

Tour  graterul  and  obedient 
homble  servant, 

THE  AUTHOK. 

Near  Georgetown  8.  C.  1808. 
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GENEVA   AND    FRANCE. 


LETTER  L 

GeneTft,  DecefDber  Utli,  1I03< 


Mt  DKA&   B- 


1t  is  high  time  I  should  begin  the  account  I  pro- 
mised  you,  of  our  travels,  or  my  materials,  which 
are  every  day  increasing,  Would  swell  it  to  the  size 
of  a  volume ;  for  I  have  never  suffered  a  day  to  pass, 
without  inserting  in  my  common-place  book,  what- 
ever occurred  to  me  worth  remarking,  and  it  is  from 
that  I  shall  write  to  you,  so  that  you  will  be  able  to 
judge  of  the  impressions  of  the  moment  upon  my 
ndod,  as  if  I  had  written  to  you  at  the  moment 

I  bad  long  wished  to  visit  the  scenes  of  my  youth 
at  Geneva,  and  to  show  some  parts  of  France,  and 
perhaps  a  comer  of  Italy,  to  those  of  my  family, 
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whom  circumstances  had  not  separated  me  from,  as 
they  had  from  you,  and  it  was  with  very  great  plea- 
sure, that  I  found  myself  with  them  on  board  of 
the  John  and  Francis,  Capt.  Bass,  on  the  morning  of 
tbe23d  July  (1803).    The  ship  was  soon  under 
weigh,  and  we  crossed  the  Bar  with  a  light  breeze 
from  the  south-west :   you  may  remember  my  in- 
forming you  of  the  Captain's  request  to  his  passen- 
gers, that  they  would  consent  to  put  into  Newport "» 
for  a  day  or  two,  and  how  fortunate  I  thought  my- 
self in  tiie  opportunity  it  would  afford  me  of  see- 
ing my  brother :  but  I  was  far  from  supposing  tliat 
the  land  of  Rhode-Island  would  present  itself  to  us 
so  soon  ;  the  wind  was  however  so  fair,  and  it  blew 
so  fresh,  that  we  made  Block-Island  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  26th,  and  had  it  not  been  that  the 
breeze  died  away  towards  the  evening,  a  change  of 
place,  which  would   have   required  at  least  five 
weeks  by  land,  might  have  been  effected  in  very 
little  more  than  four  times  four-and  twenty  hours. 

After  a  stay  of  four  days  at  Newport,  the  wind 
was  as  fair  as  our  Captain  could  wbh,  all  sails  were 
hoisted,  and  in  a  very  few  hours  we  lost  sight  of  the 
American  shore  :  let  me,  however,  before  I  leave 
America  in  my  narration,  inform  you,  that  I  found 
Newport  improved  since  I  had  seen  it ;  the  harbour 
bespoke  an  appearance  of  business,  and  was  enli- 
vened by  two  Indiamen,  a  ship  of  war,  and  several 
merchant  vessels ;  the  long  spoken  of  and  long 
.  wished  for  Long  Wharf  had  been  rebuilt,  the  streets 
no  longer  looked  like  grassy  lanes  ;  some  houses 
had  been  repaired  and  painted,  and  the  melancfao- 
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ly  figures  of  decayed  masters  of  Tesflek^  wrapped 
up  in  their  long  chiaks,  and  looking  like  shadowy 
attendants  upon  the  ghost  of  departed  Commerce, 
were  no  moi^  to  be  seen  in  groups :  if  to  the  smiles 
of  returning  prosperity,  you  add  the  comfort  of 
good  air,  the  charms  of  a  beautiful  situation,  the  so- 
ciety of  intelligent  obliging  people,  numbers  of 
pretty  faces,  the  concourse  of  strangers  from  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  worki,  and  a  plenty,  upon  very 
easy  terms,  of  every  thing  desirable,  you  will 
agree  with  me,  that  no  place  seems  better  adapted 
than  Newport  to  such  a  retreat,  as  one  might  wish 
for  at  a  certain  time  of  life*  Use,  which  reconciles 
men  to  all  things,  the  ties  of  kindred,  the  wish,  so 
natural  to  a  parent,  of  establishing  his  children  in 
the  world,  and  a  variety  of  other  circumstances, 
flowing  all  of  them  from  the  goodness  and  wisdom 
of  Providence^  keep  us  ultimately  attached  to  our 
several  stations  on  the  globe  ;  were  Reason  alone, 
free  from  those  useful  and  therefore  necessary  pre- 
judices which  cleave  to  the  human  heart,  to  be  at- 
tended to,  half  Carolina  surely  would  remain  unin- 
habited, and  the  pestiferous  exhalations  of  our 
swamps  be  exchanged  for  the  wholesome  atmos- 
phere of  Rhode-Island. 

During  the  little  time  we  remained*  at  Newport, 
many  of  our  old  acquaintances  found  us  out,  and  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  forming  in  the  person  of  Mn 
Lequinio  Kerblay  a  new  acquaintance,  which  I 
think  of  with  pleasure :  the  letters  he  gave  me  for 
his  friends  and  correspondents  in  France,  have  been 
of  essential  service  to  us ;  this  gentleman  resides  at 
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Newport  as  commercial  agent  of  France ;  the  name 
of  consul,  being  now  destined  fof  higher  purposes, 
and  consequently  withdrawn  from  common  use,  as 
that  of  emperour  was  among  the  Romans.  He  had 
taken  an  active  and  indeed  a  ferocious  part  in 
the  revolutionary  war  of  France,  and  will  probably 
be  handed  down  to  posterity  in  no  very  amiable  light. 
But  posterity  will  do  him  justice,  I  trust,  in  another 
respect — it  will  observe,  that  he  was  the  first  pub- 
lick  functionary,  who  ventured  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  government  to  the  cruelty  of  their  agents  in 
La  Vended,  attributing  their  conduct,  and  surely 
by  a  strange  perversion  of  reason,  to  a  sentiment  of 
concealed  royalism,  which  induced  them  (he  as- 
serted) to  render  the  republican  cause  as  odious 
as  possible  :  it  is  thus  that  James  II.  says  Dalrym- 
pie,  was  persuaded,  that  Kirk's  abominable  conduct 
in  the  West  of  England  had  arisen  from  a  secret 
wish  to  bring  discredit  upon  the  government,  Mr. 
Lequinio  may  have  been  mbled,  he  indeed  certain- 
ly was,  in  the  maze  of  publick  affairs,  when  the  rea- 
son  of  the  whole  nation  seems  for  an  interval  to 
have  been  suspended,  when  abject  fear,  strangely 
combined  with  political  enthusiasm,  took  place  of 
every  sentiment  of  justice  and  honour,  and  even  of 
humanity ;  but  he  sooths  himself,  I  presume,  with 
the  idea  that  his  intentions  were  good,  whilst  he 
sighs  in  honest  sincerity  of  heart  over  the  horrors 
of  what  is  irretrievably  past. 

We  had  sailed  from  Newport  on  the  first  day  of 
August ;  on  the  4th  we  crossed  what  the  seamen 
call  the  tail  of  the  great  bank  of  Newfoundland,  and 
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on  the  11th  found  ourselyes  by  obfienration  off 
Ck>rvo,  one  of  the  Azores.  Until  now,  the  ¥oys^e 
bad  gone  on,  not  only  tolerably,  but  I  might  al* 
'  most  say,  delightfully  ;  I  had  converted  the  round- 
house on  deck,  which  was  assigned  to  a  part  of  our 
family,  into  a  more  comfortable  habitation,  than 
you  would  suppose  possible  from  the  dimensions ; 
our  books  had  been  drawn  out,  we  were  now  so  re- 
concSed  to  the  motion  of  the  vessetl  as  to  be  able  to 
read,  though  a  little  reading,  as  some  one  has  ob- 
served, goes  a  great  way  at  sea,  and  we  thought 
ourselves  fast  apfH-oaching  France;  our  fellow  pas* 
sengers,  meanwhile,  seemed  disposed  to  be  pleased, 
the  Captain  was  good^iumoured,  liberal  and  atten* 
tive^  the  vessel  well  found,  and  the  crew  alert,  in 
high  discipline,  and  happy.  We  now  and  then 
spoke  a  vessel  from  Europe,  and  whilst  we  ran  from 
them  with  all  sails  spread,  and  sheltered  from  the 
sun  under  our  awning;  we  could  not  but  pity  those, 
who,  from  all  appearance,  were  so  much  less  fortu* 
nate  than  ourselves.  But  a  voyage  by  sea,  is  but 
an  epitome  of  human  life,  the  fiurest  hopes  are 
sometimes  succeeded  by  disappointment,  and  we 
feel  ourselves  under  the  control  of  a  power,  which 
acts  from  causes  far  beyond  our  comprehension  : 
scarcely  had  we  got  as  we  supposed  abreast  of 
Corvo,  than  a  North  East  wind  rushed  out  upon  us» 
as  some  monstrous  giant  is  described  in  an  old  ro- 
mance, sallying  out  from  his  castle  upon  the  way- 
worn traveller  ;  our  good  vessel,  however,  was  not 
to  be  so  easily  overcome,  and  during  three  weeks 
which  ensued  of  boistehnis  weather,  of  hard  gales^ 
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and  of  seas,  which  without  going  as  high  or  descen- 
ding as  low,  as  the  poets  pretend,  were  still  high 
enough  to  have  alarmed  a  landsman,  I  do  not  racol* 
lect  a  moment  of  even  transient  uneasiness  :  there 
were  two  or  three  young  people  on  board,  besides 
those  of  our  family,  and  all  of  them  were    rather 
amused  at  the  temporary  confusion,  occarioned 
sometimes  by  the  breaking  of  the  sea  upon  the 
main  deck,  whilst  cards,  or  chess,  or  whatever  elae 
amused  the  passengers,  went  on  undisturbed.  With 
some  desire  to  make  mutual  sacrifices  for  the  gene- 
ral good,  in  those  who  are  fellow  passengers,  five  or 
six  weeks  at  sea  may  be  very  well  endured,  and 
particularly  if  the  Captain  is  a  good-natured  man ;  I 
have  known  some  who  ceased  to  be  so  as  soon  as 
they  got  off  of  soundings,  who  changed  their  man-* 
ners  with  the  wind,  and  laad  aside  their  complai- 
sance with  their  fair  weather  clothes,  but  this  was 
far  from  being  the  case  with  ours,  who  was  as  civil 
to  his  passengers  and  as  conversible  in  bad  weather 
and  with  a  bead  wind,    as  when  every  sail  was 
spread ;  it  was  impossible  to  keep  a  more  plentiful 
table,  and  his  conversation,  though  he  had  never  re- 
ceived the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  waa 
amunng,  sometimes  even  instructive,  inasmuch  as  it 
contained  views,  and  descriptions  of  human    life, 
which  were  new  to  me,  and  always  good-natured. 
He  had  begim  as  a  common  seaman  before  the  mast, 
had  gone  through  the  sad  varieties  of  wo  which  a 
seaman's  life  in  unwholesome  climates,  and  in  time 
of  war,  is  exposed  to,  had  once  or  twice  been  strip- 
ped of  all  he  had  acquired>  but  was  now  in  honest 
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possefluon  as  owner  of  the  fine  vessel  which  be  com- 
manded as  captain,  and  owned  half  the  cargo.  In  the 
course  of  tine  unlbrtum)^  part  of  his  adventures,  he 
had  been  confined  on  board  the  prison  ship  off  the 
Jersey  shore,  that  ship  out  of  which  such  numbers 
were  buried,  and  when  so  favoured,  after  seven 
months,  to  be  allowed  to  procure  an  exchange,  he 
declared  to  me  (so  poweiful  is  the  force  of  custom 
in  some  minds)  that  it  was  with  asensation  not  al* 
together  removed  from  regret,  that  he  had  seen  him- 
self rowed  away  from  the  side  of  the  vessel.  We 
were  speaking  one  evening  of  a  merchant,  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, in  Charleston,  as  one  who  by  industry 
and  by  integrity  had  raised  himself  in  the  world, 
who  now  lived  comfortably  in  the  enjoyment  of  all 
that  he  could  wi^,  and  with  great  hosfMtality.  Hie 
had  wandered,  it  seems,  from  a  distant  part  of  Eu- 
rope to  London,  as  to  a  place  where  money  was  to 
\)e  easily  made,  and  had  for  a  long  time  struggled 
with  difficulties  and  disappointment,  when  leaning 
one  evening  against  a  post,  at  the  comer  of  an  ob- 
scure street,  and  ruminating  on  his  sad  fortune,  he 
was  addressed  by  a  lame  beggar,  on  whom  he  had 
sometimes  bestowed  charity,  who,  availing  himself 
of  the  sort  of  equality,  which  there  seemed  to  be  in 
their  fortune,  exhorted  him  to  hope  for  better  tunes, 
and  offered  him,  it  wa^all  he  had,  his  advice.  The 
be|^^  had,  it  seems,  been  formerly  a  boatswain  of 
a  ah^  and  his  Captain,  who  was  now  a  merchant  of 
soioe  eminence,  still  remembered  him  with  kind- 
nesi  it  was  upim  this  gentleman  that  he  advised 
his  benefactor,  now  become  his  {H'oteg^  to  call,  and 
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to  solicit  employment  in  his  service,  and  he  pronus- 
ed  to  recommend  him  in  such  a  way  as  would  en-* 
sure  the  Merchant's  attention.  The  virit  was  ac* 
cordin^ly  paid,  nor  was  this  strange  introduction 
fruitless  ;  it  led  to  an  immediate  engagement,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  to  a  very  advantageous 
establishment  in  S.  Carolina.  It  was  thus  in  various 
conversation  that  we  would  frequently  pass  an  hour 
or  two  upon  deck,  when  it  blew  hard  of  an  evening, 
and  when*  the  passengers,  who  occupied  the  cabin, 
were  gone  below.  Of  these,  there  were  none  from 
whom  something  might  not  be  learned,  and  I  do 
not  think  it  possible  for  any  set  of  people  to  have 
Uved  together  more  peacefully  than  we  did* 

Notwithstanding  the  perseverance  of  the  wind, 
which  hardly  ever  varied  from  the  North  East,  we 
found  ourselves  gaining  to  the  Eastward,  and  were 
not  very  far  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  when  one 
morning  a  vessel  was  seen  a-head,  lying  to,  as  if 
waiting  for  us :  she  soon  began  to  make  sail,  howe- 
ver, described  a  semicircle  on  our  beam,  as  if  to 
examine  our  strength,  got  in  our  wake,  made  for  us, 
and  though  our  vessel  sailed  remarkably  fisist,  was 
so  near  that  we  could  discern  her  to  be  a  lugger  of 
fourteen  guns  and  full  of  men;  the  Captain  find- 
ing that  they  were  determined  to  speak  us,  ordered 
the  sails  aback,  and  we  waited  their  approach.  To 
perceive  a  black-dded  armed  vessel  r^ged  in  a 
manner  differently  from  any  1  had  ever  seen,  for  I 
had  never  seen  a  lugger  before,  bringing  her  broad- 
side to  bear  so  as  to  throw  a  shot  a-bead  of  us,  and 
then  ranging  along  side ;   with  the  diity  caps  of 
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their  men,  and  the  ends  of  muskets  sticking  up,  and 
to  hear  oo  sound  aboard  of  them,  but  that  of  a  whis- 
tle, was  a  combination  of  circumstances  which  con-* 
jured  up  a  Dumber  of  disagreeable  ideas  in  my  mind, 
whilst  I  was  compelled  to  affect  tranquillity,  in  or* 
der  to  dispel^  as  far  as  possible,  the  fears  of  others* 
Tbey  had  at  first  shown  French  colours,  but  were 
now  under  British,  and  we  were  Waiting  to  see  what 
colours  they  would  show  next,  when  we  heard  the 
word  of  coQunand  given  in  English,  and  saw  them 
put  their  boat  out,  and  they  were  soon  on  board  of 
us«  We  were  now  conyinced  that  it  was  an  £n^ 
glish  privateer^  and  though  the  sailors  were  of  a 
worse  appearance  than  1  supposed  the  nation  could 
have  produced,  yet  the  oflBcers  were  well-looking, 
weil-befaaved  men,  with  even  an  affectation  of  po- 
liteness :  a  Yery  short  inquiry  seemed  to  convince 
them  that  the  ship  and  ca^go  were  Ao^^i^can,  and 
they  had  the  humanity  to  spare  the  trunks  of  the 
French  passengers,  whose  distress  at  their  approach 
had  not  been  inconsiderable  ;  ^'  we  make  war  upon 
you,"  said  one  of  the  officers  to  the  poor  French- 
men, "  but  we  are  not  robbers." 
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MTSKARE i 

WE  now  fell  in  with  vessels  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion,* almost  every  day,  and  though  we  were  gene- 

*  Some  of  these  vesieli  wero  from  Uie  UUto  itlMids  on  Uie  coast  of 
Frmee,  of  whieh  Heniy  I.  lo  aojiutlr^  tmt  m  ad? aotageooslj  ^'^  ^^ 
VOL.    I.  2 
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rally  well  treated,  consideriog  the  sdit  of  peiqple 
their  crews  coAsii^ted  of,  yet  it  was  neTer  witiMtft 
pabful  sensations  tbat  we  saw  them  approacAi ;  it 
was  always  under  a  press  of  sail,  as  if  detetttitted 
to  run  us  down,  until  witiiin  short  gun  shet,  and 
then  with  the  men  at  Uiek  quartei^,  and  sdl  those 
preparations  for  hattle«  which  are  so  solemn,  even 
when  one  knows  there  is  to  be  no  fighting*  For- 
tunately for  us,  our  voyage  was  made  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  contest  between  the  great  rival 
powers  of  Europe,  before  the  minds  of  individuak 
had  been  sharpened  by  opposition  and  disappointr 
ment,  before  they  had  been  fiBuniliarized  with  scenes 
of  distress,  and  while  there  yet  remained  somewhat 
of  that  glow  of  sentiment,  which,  for  a  time,  can 
gild  the  worst  of  passions  in  the  breast  of  a 
privateer's  man. 

It  seemed  as  if  every  other  wind  but  the  Norths 
East  had  been  extinct,  for  after  calms  it  still  re- 
turned, and  could  not  exhaust  itself  in  a  succession 
of  gales ;  still,  however,  our  good  ship  gained  to 
the  eastward,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
fifth,  the  long-desired  and  much  wished-for  land  ap- 
peared in  sight,  and  I  once  more  beheld  the  coast 
of  Europe,  after  an  interval  of  twenty-five  years, 
after  a  long  vicissitude  of  cares  and  joys  over  which 
my  mind  rapidly  glanced,  as  I  gazed  from  the  deck 

glaod,  dttpoiled  bit  brother  Robert.  One  of  my  hopes  wu,  at  the 
period  this  letter  was  writteo,  !o  have  nsited  these  islands  on  my 
way  to  England.  It  is  now  nearly  800  years  since  they  have  become  Eo* 
gifsht  bot  they  still  preserve  their  Norman  language  ahd  their  Nor- 
man laws.  The  officers  of  these  vessels  appeared  to  speak  the  En- 
glish and  Freaeh  ktigoagei  e^omily  well. 
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OD  wliat  appeared  at  a  distance  t»  be  a  daud,  ^ut 
which  tbc  experience  of  the  seamen  taught  them  te 
beCapeOitegal.  In  a  few  dajj^s,  we  had  doubled  the 
Cape,  and  fcuind  ouraelves  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
which,  instead  of  that  tiemendoiis  sea  for  whidi  it  is 
distisguisbad^displayed  the  smoothness  and  tranquil- 
Jiljof  scmie  gentle  kke :  stfll,  however,  the  wind  was 
contrary,  and  we  were  obliged  to  make  short  tacks 
along  the  shore,  in  order  to  get  ahead.    So  slow  a 
progress  would  at  any  other  time  hare  disheartened 
us  extremely,  but  we  were  now  refreshed  with  the 
AAy  and  almost  Gopstaat  sight  of  the  land  of  Spaui^ 
connected  as  it  was  with  ideas  drawn  from  the  his- 
tory of  the  glones  of  Charles  V .,  of  the  bigotry  of 
Pkffip,  and  ef  the  discovery  of  America.     The 
high  mountains*"  in  sight  too,  we  knew  to  be  those 
of  the  Aaturias,  where  a  gallant  remnant  of  chris* 
tisns  had  kept  alive  the  flame  qf  loyalty  and  of 
Rdigiontand  you  may  well  suppose  that  they  ap<- 
peared  to  us  as  no  common  mountains.     The  ad* 
Tenturesof  Don  Quixote  too,  presented  themselyes 
totheimaginati<Hi,  and  it  was  impossible  not  to 
tlnnk  oflGil  Bias,  when  we  were  almost  in  sight  of 
SentiUana^  and  were  coasting  along  the  Proyince 
(tvough  wliidi  he  was  travelling,  when  he  was 
fin^^tened  at  Asioi^  into  the  hands  of  Captain 
RohndcK 

*  The  dtiJDate  raecen  of  Hmm  noble  Spuiiards  is  one  of  Ibe  moat 
cxtnordU^rj  and  int^reiting  eTents  in  historj,  and  should  teach 
oihm,  to  situated,  nerer  to  despair.  It  is  onlj  to  be  lamented  that 
tbfirteJ  Tittory,  after  a.onntett  of  aps»  aboold  bSTe  been  stained  by 
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You  will  perceive,  hy  looking  at  a  chart,  that  we 
were  by  no  means  in  the  rijg^ht  direction  for  Bor- 
deaux, and  it  was  not,  in  fact,  until  the  evening  of 
the  sixth  day  after  we  got  sight  of  land,  when  to  a 
continuation  of  calms,  during  which  a  negjto  in  bis 
canoe  might  with  ease  have  navigated  this  sea  of 
storms  and  tempests,  there  succeeded  a  gentle 
breeze  from  the  South  West,  that  insensibly  be- 
came stronger,  and  we  bad  the  delight  of  feeling  our- 
selves wafted  towards  the  entrance  of  the  Ginmde 
at  the  rate  of  seven  miles  an  hour.  I  can  hardly 
believe  that  Columbus  and  his  Spaniards  were  more 
eager  to  behold  the  land  on  the  second  of  Octx>ber, 
1492,  than  we  now  were*  The  impatience  of  all 
on  board  was  visible,  and  the  captain,  who  had  more 
equality  of  demeanour  than  most  men  I  have 
known,  was  continually  on  the  look-out,  with  all 
the  anxiety  of  expectation.  Tired  of  every  now 
and  then  mistaking  a  star  for  the  lighthouse,  I  turn^ 
ed  in,  as  the  seamen  call  it,  and  shortly  after  heard 
the  joyful  cry  of  the  Corduan  right  ahead.  The 
Gorduan  is  a  lighthouse  so  called  from  the  name  of 
some  builder  at  a  former  period ;  it  is  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  feet  high,  and  stands  on  an  isolated 
rock,  immediately  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Girondc,  and  about  six  miles  from  the  land,  and 
nearly  in  the  latitude  of  the  northern  extremity  of 
Lake  Champlain ;  the  rest  of  the  night  was  passed 
in  short  tacks  under  easy  sail,  and  at  day-break,  we 
had  the  pleasure  to  see  the  main  land  of  France, 
stretching  to  the  right  and  left,  and  two  pilot-boats 
endeavouring  imder  press  of  sail,  to  reach  us.   The 
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country  appeared  flat,  with  gentle  bilk  rising  at  a 
distance,  the  pilot  bad  all  tbe  appearance  of  an 
overseer  upon  Santee,  descended  from  the  ancient 
French  settlers,  and  his  boat  was  rigged  as  a  lug- 
ger :  prepared  as  I  was  to  find  the  French  lan- 
guage familiar  lo  me,  I  nevertheless  experienced 
somewhat  of  an  agreeable  surprise  in  perceiving 
tbat  I  understood  the  pilot  as  well  as  if  I  had  arriv- 
ed on  the  coast  of  Virginia,  and  tbat  I  could  con^ 
verse  with  him  as  easily ;  I  am  not  certain  even  that 
I  was  not  less  struck  with  his  accent^  than  I  should 
have  been  with  that  of  a  James's  River  pilot. 

In  going  over  the  bar,  we  approached  the  sandy 
extremity  of  the  country  to  tbe  south  of  the  Gi- 
ronde,  which  put  us  very  much  in  mind  of  Sulli- 
van's  is/and^  exc^t  that  the  hillocks  of  sand  are 
higher^  and  there  appeared  a  steeple  behind  them : 
after  several  tacks  we  at  length,  with  some  difficul- 
ty, entered  the  river,  and  beheld  the  guardship 
lying  at  anchor  in  the  midst  of  a  fleet  of  coasters 
near  tbe  town  of  Royan:  our  hopes  were»  that  we 
should  experience  no  longer  detention  than  com- 
monly takes  place  at  Fort  Johnson,  but  some  re- 
ports had  unfortunately  prevailed  of  a  contagious 
disorder  in  America,  and  we  were  ordered  by  the 
officer  of  the  guardship,  who  hailed  us,  as  we 
passed,  to  come  to  an  anchor  ofi*  Verdun^  a  little 
Tillage  about  two  miles  higher  up  the  river  :  thb 
was  a  great  mortification,  and  you  may  judge  how 
much  it  was  increased  on  being  told  that  we  were 
to  remain  there  four  days,  and  that  we  were  to 
have  no   intercourse  with  any  vessel  or  with  the 
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abofire ;  H  was  added,  bowever»  thai  the  fkigHto's 
boat  would  receive  oiiroideni  every  awmlH^  aad 
bring  us  firom  the  neigbbouring  towo  of  Boy  an  what- 
erer  oeceaBaries  we  aught  desire.  Oar  poor  cap- 
tain, who  in  the  course  of  sixteen  years  intercouias 
with  Bordeaux,  had  never  been  made  to  perform 
quarantine  before,  and  wha  had  toid  us  so  frequent- 
ly, with  a  sort  of  s^^^omplaeency,  ot  ttae  great 
politeness  and  attention  of  the  French  oflicers  ci 
government,  was  extremely  mortified  at  the  bh»- 
ner  in  which  he  was  received,  and  would  not  iwail 
himself  of  the  frigate'a  boat :  for  a  day,  we  too  en- 
tered into  his  feelings;  after  that  perkMl,  however, 
our  fit  of  sullen  abstinence  passed  eii^  and  I  pre- 
vailed on  him  te  make  a  signal  for  the  boat,  whicb 
was  soon  aloagode,  received  our  orders,  and  very 
expediticMsly  returned  from  Royan,  with  a  cai^  I 
shaU  never  forget :  about  twenty  shillings  sterling^ 
had  procured  us  as  much  as  feasted  aU  the  passen- 
gers for  three  days  with  bread,  butter  and  eggs,  and 
I  cannot  express  to  you  how  delightfid  it  was  to 
see  a  person  very  dear  to  me,  sitting  on  her  bed 
with  a  basket  of  Muscat  grapes  in  her  lap :  such  aa 
aocesmmto  our  means^of  living  diminished  in  na 
smaU  degree  the  disagreeableness  of  remaining 
at  anchon 

As  the  ship  lay  within  a  mile  of  the  southern 
shore,  which  resembles  tbesea  island  of  South  Ga- 
rolina,  our  nearert  prospect  was  not  a  very  new  one, 
but  on  the  opposite  side,  at  the  distance  of  about 
four  miles^  theise  appeared  the  little  town  of  Royan, 
femous,  iaa  former  age*  fiur  holding  out  agamrt 
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Louis  KML^Mid  ialwesliiig  as  ikt  plaee  liiom  wkidi 
iagjMofeer  pvi  of  the  fitst  Freodi  ewgrtoits  ent^ 
badbMl,  when  tbe  bigoiry  of  Louk  XIV.  compel* 
ledihemtofleek  for  skelter  ki  America.  There 
iko  appealed  a  deligbtfill  coeiilry  of  hills  aad  val- 
fits,  Muddjr  interspetMcl  with  towu  aod  villages^ 
mth  hen  and  there  a  wood»  and  evtensvire  plauis 
ofadeqp  green»  which  tfae  pil<A  told  us,  to  our 
great  satia&ictioD,  were  the  nneyards  of  tfae 
eonotry. 
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MTOSARB ^ 

Our  hours  now  passed  away  more  agreeably, 
but  were  still  accompanied  with  expressions  of  im- 
patience and  disappointment,  though  the  pilot  as- 
sured us,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  momentary 
changes  of  wind,  which  brought  us  in,  we  should 
not  have  been  able  to  reach  the  river  for  ten  days  ; 
the  wind  it  seems,  had  reassumed  its  former  station, 
and  blew  so  hard  as  would  have  carried  us  out  of 
the  bay.  The  pilot  was  a  man  of  sense,  and  gave 
me  a  great  deal  of  information,  which  was  after- 
wards confirmed  by  my  own  observation,  and  other 
means  of  knowledge.  The  war  had  been  very  rui- 
nous to  the  commerce  of  Bordeaux,  and  was,  there- 
fore, by  no  means  a  popular  thing  with  the  ntiercan- 
tile  people  :  to  Ms  busmess  it  had  been  &tal,  ours 
being  the  only  vessel  he  had  brought  in  for  six 
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weeks.  Labouh  be  told  me,  was  better  paid  than 
before  the  revolution^  and  the  peasantry  were  now 
relieved  from  some  disagreeable  sources  of  oppres- 
sion, but  the  articles  c^  life  were  higher,  taxes  were 
greater,  and  the  conscription^  which  kept  all  the 
young  people  in  the  grasp  of  the  law^was  tormentr 
ing.  The  monks  and  nuns  were  dispersed,  their 
property  sold,  and  the  clergy  were  now  as  much 
too  poor,  as  they  had  been  too  rich ;  but  religion 
had  not  lost  ground,  the  re-«stablishident  of  Sun- 
day, as  a  day  of  worship,  had  given  universal  joy, 
and  a  procession  had  lately  taken  place,  after  an 
interval  of  many  years,  to  the  comfort  of  all  devout 
people,  and  never  had  a  procession  been  so  attend- 
ed ;  so  much  indeed  were  the  hearts  of  people  warm- 
ed by  the  rays  of  returning  piety,  that  it  was  be- 
come customary  for  the  peasant,  in  the  collection 
of  bis  little  harvest,  to  put  aside  such  a  portion  for 
the  curate,  as  was  in  great  measure  equivalent  to 
the  tithes  of  former  times :  the  best  meat  was  ten 
sols,  and  bread  five  sols,  a  pound,  and  a  day  labourer 
received,  besides  his  maintenance,  twenty-five  sols 
a  day,  which  is  about  an  English  shilling. 

In  the  course  of  the  third  day  of  our  detention, 
we  had  some  intercourse  with  the  guardsbip,  and 
prevailed  with  the  captain  to  remit  one  day  of  our 
quarantine,  and  you  may  conceive  the  alacrity  with 
which  we  made  sail  for  Bordeaux,  on  the  morning 
of  the  third  of  September.  The  river  soon  be- 
came more  narrow,  and  we  commanded  an  exten- 
sive view  on  both  sides  ;  on  the  right  the  land  was 
still  low,  but  thickly  inhabited  and  abounding  in 
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Viaeyardfl,  wbicb  produce  the  femous  Medock  wine, 
on  the  left  there  was  ao  endless  variety  of  all  that 
bespeaks  a  flourishing  population,  and  a  well-un-' 
derstood  agriculture ;  farm-houses.  Tillages  and 
churches  were  in  clusters,  and  the  fields  were  either 
stm  yellow  from  the  harvest  of  grain,  or  green  with 
yioejardsi  a  ruined  monastery,  a  dismantled  cas- 
tle, and  the  naked  walls  of  a  church,  would  present 
themselves,  at  times,  as  traces  of  the  xevolution,  but 
they  very  rapidly  pas^d  away  9  as  if  the  whole  scene 
before  us  had  been  tbe^eflfect  of  a  magick  lantern.* 
Now  and  then  would  appear  some  very  ancient  for** 
tress,  which  seemed  to  meet  the  description  of  Mr8# 
Radcliffe,  that  of  Blayef  in  particular  attracted  our 
attention  ;  and  you  may  judge  how  near  our  ves« 
sel  came  to  it,  if  you  will  but  take  the  trouble  of 
looking  at  that  part  of  the  map  of  France,  which 
represents  the  course  of  the  Gironde.  Proceeding 
rapidly  along,  we  came  next  abreast  of  the  cliff, 
where  a  species  of  soft  stone  is  procured  for  the 
buildings  of  Bourdeaux,  and  here  all  of  us  were 
made  sensible  of  a  very  great  degree  of  optical  illu- 

*  I  obtenred  at  tbe  fame  time  id  ffeVefal  placet  along  the  shore,  a 
▼017  tonple  mode  of  taking  fish  by  plaoting  stakes  io  tbe  water*  over 
wbieb  tbej  are  carried  by  the  tide,  and  withiQ  which  they  are  ieft*  as 

it  recedes. 

t  It  was  at  this  Castle  of  Blaye,  that  the  celebrated  Dake  of  Kper^ 
BOO  receiTed  Aane  of  Anstria,  the  Regeot,  wheo  oo  a  Tisit  to  Bor- 
4mbz.  Tbe  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  who  was  in  the  QaeeD*s  train, 
aadnot  a  little  apprebenslTe  of  his  personal  safety,  had  quitted  the 
Castle  early  io  tbe  morning  on  pretence  of  the  tide,  which  gare  ooea- 
fioD  to  the  Dake  to  say,  in  fixing  a  time  for  the  Queen's  taking  boat, 
that  the  tide,  which  had  not  waited  for  his  eminence  the  Cardinal, 
voold  oertajnl J  not  wait  for  her  M^esty. 

VOL.   I.  3 
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SBOD  :  the  idea  we  entertain  of  persons  seen  from 
the  top  of  a  steeple,  or  of  houses  as  we  approach 
the  shores  or  of  vessels  at  a  distance,  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  deriyed  from  our  experienoOf  correcting 
the  operation  of  our  senses;  in  this  instance  we 
were,  from  a  long  discontinuation  of  the  exercise  of 
it,  unproyided  with  that  seifoperating  experience, 
which  might  hare  corrected  the  appearance  of  ob- 
jects :  these,  seen  through  a  very  clear  atmosphere 
and  upon  a  back  ground  of  dazzling  whiteness* 
seemed  as  if  within  one  hundred  yards,  though,  in 
&ct,  at  the  dbtance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  con- 
sequently appeared  most  ludicrously  small ;  men 
and  women  on  horseback  seemed  like  pigmies 
upon  mice,  and  the  large  vessels,  waiting  there  for 
stone,  looked  as  if  they  could  have  been  drawn  by 
a  thread,  like  the  fleet  of  Blefuscu. 

The  river  now  became  narrower,  under  the 
name  of  the  Garonne,  and  it  was  very  evident,  by 
the  number  of  well*built  houses,  that  we  were  ap- 
proaching fast  to  some  large  commercial  town,  and 
shortly  after,  on  turning  a  point,  there  appeared  a 
noble  city  upon  the  banks  of  the  river,  in  the  form 
of  a  half  moon,  diversified  in  the  form  of  a  cres- 
cent, steeples,  and  elevated  buildings,  with  a  double 
row  of  dismantled  ships  (sure,  evidence  of  the  ef- 
fects of  war)  in  front,  and  a  high  commanding  coun- 
.  try  of  vineyards  in  the  back  ground.  We  had  no 
sooner  come  to  anchor,  than  the  captain  went  on 
shore  to  bespeak  lodgings,  and  we  had  leisure  for 
an  hour  or  two  to  look  about  us ;  boats  were  row- 
ing in  every  direction,  and  several  came  aboard  of 
us,  with  fruity  and  with  all  that  noby  importunity 
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of  seirkei  so  n^w  to  ao  American :  at  lengthy  about 
half  past  eight)  our  captaiiv  bailed  us  from  the  shore, 
we  landed,  found  a  carriage,  and  were  eooducfed 
along  a  populous  and  busy  part  of  the  cHy  mlo  a 
faor^  and  noble  street,  where  the  eoachman  stopped 
at  the  door  of  a  hotel,  fi^d  we  were  welcomed  into 
an  elegant  apartment  by  a  well-dreflaed,  well-look- 
ing  landlady,  who  haying  solicited  our  orders  ani 
directions,  wttb  an  apparent  entimsiasm  of  ofai^gin^ 
Des8,mai{e  her  cotntesy  and  reiired  with  an  air 
hardly  to  be  met  with  oo  your  mle  of  tbe  Atbntick. 
Whife  a  part  of  the  finuly  were  takiiig  ar  hsftA 
at  our  accommodations,  for  the  night,  I  walked  o«t 
iriifa  JF^-^^iBAo  the  street,  which  I  found  Mned  on 
one  side  with  large  trees^  and  crowded  with  peo* 
ple«  aod  eouUnot  in  the  recesigs  of  my  mind  but 
acknowledge  the  goodaees  of  that  Proridenee, 
wldch  had  so  fitr  enabled  me  to  put  in  execution  a 
design  that  I  had  so  kmg  fo^rmed.  We  soon  re* 
turned  to  supper,  wjiich  whatever  it  mi||^  hare  ap* 
pearod  tor  persons  difihyeotly  situated^  was  to  us  di 
spleadomr,  luxury  and  plenty,  add  then  retired  for 
thenifirht^imppitientfor  the  ensuing  dsy,  that  we 
an^t  look  about  us,  and  smr^  the  newaeeneiato 
which  we  had  so  Sfuddenly  been  tran^rred. 
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etVKTA. 

WtWtOL  a-n»»  ^ 

Tub  next  day  brought  wkh  it  dl  th^  wondimr 
we  expected.    A  yariety  of  figures,  moving  along 
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the  streets,  attracted  our  attention,  but  none  more 
forcibly  than  the  fruit-women,  with  bigb  caps  of 
stiff  muslin,  witb  long  waists,  short  petticoats,  and 
mounted  upon  asses.      In  bur  neighbourhood  was 
one  of  the  most  frequented  walks,  which  upon  go- 
ing to  we  found  thronged  with  original  figures^  who 
crowded  along,  whilst  we,  walking  with  the  croud, 
or  seated  in  the  cshade«  made  our  observations  at 
fiiU  liberty,  without  any  danger  of  being  attended 
to,  or  understood.    In  a  few  days  we  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  city ;  but  it  was  necessary  be- 
fore we  could  indulge  our  curiosity  without  re- 
straint, that  ^e  should  appear  at  the  commune  to 
be  examined  as  to  our  object  in  coming  to  France, 
and  our  intentions  for  the  future ;  it  was  here,  that 
after  a  rery  scrutimxiog  examination  of  our  per- 
sons, they  gave  us  passports  in  which  we  saw  our^ 
selves  very  particularly  described^;  me,  they  rqfkre- 
sented  as  tall  and  thin,  with  some  grey  hairs,  a  point- 
ed nose,  and  a  forked  chin  ;  I  will  not  fell  you 
how  they  described  others  of  our  company,  as  the 
description  was  not  such  as  you  would  know  them 
by ;  but  I  ought,  injustice  to  the  man  of  the  quilU 
before  whom  we  appeared,  to  inform,  you,  that 
perceiving  your  sister's  embarrassment,  as  her  turn 
approached,  he  was  so  considerate  as  to  wave  the 
ceremony  of  examining  her  features,  and  describing 
her  in  general  terms. 

When  France,  under  the  name  of  Gaul,  was  a 
Roman  province,  Bourdeaux  was  a  considerable 
town,  and  many  of  the  towers,  which  flanked  the 
walls,  and,  in  some  places,  part  of  the  wall  itself,  are 
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still  to  be  traced.    Some  remains  of  an  amphithea- 
tre are  also  to  be  seen,  and  I  am  told  that  there  are 
other  Testigea  of  those  distant  tunes.    In  sacceed- 
^g^^g^li^^  many  centuries  after,  it ,  devolved  as^ 
partof  Aquitaine  to  Henry  II.  of  England,  wrif^ 
of  fak  wife  Uleanor ;  and  it  was  here  that  for  four^ 
teeo  years,  the  gallant  Black  Prince,  held  his  court. 
It  was  to  Bourdeatix  thsA  he  tr^nsf^nrred  his  royal 
prisoner  after  the  battle  of  Poictiers^  and  thence  tiiat 
he  began  his  last  expedition  into  Spain.  .  His  pa> 
lace  no  longer  exists,  but  the  spot  on  which  it  stood 
was  pointed  out  to  me,  and  I  confess  to  you^  that  I 
apjnoached  the  altar  of  ibe  ancient  church  of  St 
Seurin*  with  somewhat  more  of  respect,  when  I 
was  told,  that  it  was  from  that  very  altar  that  the 
Black  Prince  received  the  oriflamb  previously  to 
the  briliiant  campaign  in  which  his  courage,  great 
as  it  was,  appeared,  even  in  that  militaiy  age,  his 
smallest  merit    After  nearly  three  hundred  years 
of  podses«Hi  the  English  were  driven  out  of  Bour- 
deaux,  and  there  now  remains  no  mark  of  their  do- 
miDation'but  two  large  and  venerable  churches, 

*  I  iMTc  since  regretted,  tbat  I  bad  not  at  that  time  r«ad  Froiisard 
in  the  exeelleot  translatioii  which  has  beetf  lately  poblifbed  of  his  bar- 
iMRios  French.  The  Black  Prince,  of  whoa  all  Uitnrians  io  aH  snbse* 
qesnt  sfes  speak  so  highly,  was  his  fkvoarlte  Hero.  Froissard  was  fre- 
qneatly  at  Boordeanz,  and  relates  a  great  many  interesting  anecdotes 
of  the  Coart  there,  and  of  the  persons  about  the  Prince.  I  agree  with 
Godipk,that  there  are  great  adfantages  which  arise  ftontimtelting  In 
^Met^gUry^  bot  then  the  traveller  mast  ha?e  read  history  :  had  I 
Kadtbe  history  of  Chancer,  for  instance,  written  by  Godwin  himself  at 
tie  time  I  was  in  Bonrdeaoz,  I  should  have  been  still  more  interested 
iB  tneing  eTery  elreumstance  relative  to  the  reddenee  of  the  Black 
frmt  tliere»  aad  tbonld  probabljr  have  been  more  soccessftil. 
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(built  in  that  style  of  stupendous  architecture, 
which  is  connected  with  nothing  else^  in  those  igno- 
rant s^es,)  and  a  street  called  St.  James's,  together 
with  some  half  a  dozrai  English  words  in  commoa 
use  aaong  the  Peasants  of  the  country;  but  so  dich 
figured  in  the  jntinunciation  that  you  would  hardly 
recognize  them. 

In  the  tnstory  of  the  civil  wars^with  France^  I  had 
read  a  great  deal  concerning  Bourdeaux,  and  now 
examined  every  spot,  connected  with  those  times, 
with  attention :  the  Ormee«  where  the  friends  of 
the  popular  party  used  to  meet,  the  Chateau  Trom- 
pette,  where  the  celebrated  Madame  de  Maiote* 
non,  was  born,  according  to  some  authors^  and  the 
Gate  Dijaux,  which  the  Dukes  de  la  Rochefoncault 
and  Bouillon  defended  with  sudi  desperate  yalour 
against  the  royal  army.  Immediately  out  of  tiiis 
gaAe  is  the  square  where  the  guillotine  was  erected, 
and  where  so  much  of  the  best  blood  of  Bourdeaux 
was  spilled,  during  the  rerolution,  by  a  set  of  in* 
fernal  wretches  in  the  shape  of  men.  It  was  now 
crowded  with  peaceful  sellers  of  fruit  and  yegeta^ 
bles,  some  of  whom  were  pretty,  and  in  whose 
countenances  there  was  nothing  connected  with  ei* 
ther  war  or  cruelty.  The  time  of  war,  and  a  war 
so  unequally  carried  on  by  tea,  waft  an  unfortunate 
period  for  a  stranger  to  visit  this  celebrated  place  ; 
still,  however,  amidst  melancholy  accounte  of  losses 
and  of  bankruptcies,  and  a  visible  sti^atioA  ofbo- 
siness,  there  remained  great  and  numerous  appear- 
ances of  opulence  throughout  the  city,  whilst  a 
number  of  hackney  coaches  in  the  streets  bespoke 
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a  contioued  intercourse  from  one  part  of  it  to  ano- 
ther. There  were  other  circumstances,  connected 
also,  I  fear,  with  mercantile  opulence,  of  which,  all 
matron  as  you  are,  I  do  not  like  to  attempt  a  d«* 
acription,  and  which  were  not  only  evident  but  gor- 
ing :  I  will  only  say,  upon  the  head  of  what  it  may 
not  he  proper  to  enter  into  a  particular  description, 
that  prepared  as  I  was  to  meet  with  those  modes 
of  dress,  or  rather  undress,  which  I  had  been  shock- 
ed with  an  imitation  of  in  Charleston,  the  reality 
was  &r  beyond  expectation,  and  I  had  to  regret  for 
the  sake  of  modesty  and  of  good  morals,  that  the 
framers  of  the  C!on8titution  of  France,  had  not  ad- 
ded a  censor  to  the  other  Roman  names,  with  which 
they  haye  chosen  to  decorate  their  magistracy. 
Black  e^es,  a  good-natured  cheerful  countenance, 
and  a  certain  obstrusiye  prodigality  of  nature,  seemr 
ed  chiefly  to  constitute  whut  was  thought  beauty  in 
the  ladies  ;  whilst  the  men,  who  retained  no  part  of 
what  used  to  distinguish  the  dress  of  their  nation 
in  fbrmer  times,  were  uniyersally  in  half  boots  and 
oTeralls .-  let  me  add,  however,  that  we  at  every 
publick  place  discovered,  that  the  national  charac- 
ter was  in  one  respect  the  same ;  we  were  received 
with  politeness,  and  made  to  feel  that  we  were 
strangers,  only  in  as  much  as  that  we  were  treated 
with  more  attention.  I  could  write  to  you  a  great 
deal  more  of  the  revolution,  and  of  its  cruel  effects 
at  the  time  upon  this  devoted  spot ;  but  the  subject 
would  not  be  a  pleasing  one,  the  inhabitants  them- 
selves avoid  it,  and  it  is  better  that  we  should. 
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^  OKHClTi. 

lit  1>£AR  E , 

A  GREAT  part  of  my  satisfaction  arose,  as  you  may 
well  imagine,  from  witnessing  the  impression  which 
so  many  new  objects  made  upon  the  minds  of  those 
witb  me-  They  were  strongly  impressed  with  religi- 
ous awe  on  entering,  during  the  celebration  of  mass, 
the  ancient  church,  which  had  formerly  been  the  ca- 
thedral :  the  long-drawn  aisles  and  fretted  vaults,  the 
solemn  gloom  and  awful  dignified  appearance,  on  all 
sides,  the  notesof  the  organ,  the  cloud  of  incense,  and 
numbers  on  their  knees  in  prostrate  devotion,  made  it 
seem  as  if  we  had  at  length  found  a  temple  worthy 
of  the  Great  Father  of  the  Universe ;  but  the  glow 
of  religion  was  soon  allaj^ed^  by  the  sight  of  some 
appendages  to  devotion,  which  in  a  Romish  Church 
were  originally  intended  to  promote  it :  but  for 
these,  and  carried  to  excess  as  they  were,  we  should 
have  remained  penetrated  with  respect.  We  should 
have  enjoyed  for  a  longer  time  that  feeling  which 
Godwin  has  so  well  expressed,  "  that  boundless  re- 
verie which  leads  to  an  inexplicable  communica- 
tion with  the  Invisible,  the  Infinite,  and  the  Dead/*^ 
There  are  some  appendages  to  a  Romish  Church, 
however,  which  I  am  almost  sorry  have  not  beeir 

*  Tbe  dim  Religioas  light,  and  the  meeting  at  several  parts  of  the 
Chnrch,  with  people  singly  at  prajers,  and  with  OTeiy  appearance  of 
tineere  derotion«  was  striking  and  a(fecting--Huid  nothing  ooald  hare' 
prafented  me  from  Odling  down  on  my  knees*  bat  the  dread  of  api- 
pearlng  to  worship  pamting  and  senlptare. 

LtTTBES  Of  MISS  CARTER. 
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retained  by  the  Protestantsi  and  partkularly.  Con- 
fessionals. They  are  about  the  size  of,  and  not  unlike 
in  appearance,  a  8entry*box  ;  in  the  middle  is  a  par^ 
tition,  and  there  is  a  small  grate  through  which  the 
penitent  on  his  knees  pours  forth  the  secrets  of  his 
mind,  whilst  a  priest  on  the  other  side  listens  atten- 
tively, and  may  be  supposed  to  impose  penance  or 
to  absolve,  to  rebuke  or  to  encourage,  as  the  occa- 
sion may  require*     Every  human  institution  is  lia- 
ble to  be  abused,  and  it  would  be  wrong  to  argue 
from  the  abuse,  against  the  institution  itself;    but  * 
surely,  if  those  among  us,  who  in  the  earlier  part  of 
life  haTe  deviated  from  the  paths  of  strict  propriety, 
knew  of  some  good  man,  some  man  of  God,  before 
wVvom  we  might  pour  forth  the  sorrows  of  a  contrite 
heart,  whose  advice  might  direct,  and  whose  exhor- 
tations might  console  us,  an  additional  impediment 
might  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  immorality,  and  the 
path  of  virtue  be  not  forever  closed  to  those  who 
may  once  have  wandered  away  from  it."^ 

From  the  church  to  the  play,  the  transition  will 
appear  a  very  natural  one,  and  you  may  judge  of 
my  feelings,  when  seated  in  one  of  the  largest  thea- 
tres of  Europe,  and  amidst  an  audience  of  three 
thousand  people,  and  in  company  with  so  large  a 
part  of  my  family.  A  celebrated  singer  from  Paris 
was  lately  arrived,  and  all  seemed  anxious  to  hear^ 
and   prepared  to  applaud  what    they  knew  had 

^  1  am  well  airare  that  we  have  a  {general  forni  of  Confessloa  ia  out 
own  Cfanreb,  the  Clraroli  of  Eogland ;  bat  I  werj  maeli  qaeitloiit  if  U 
u  preceded  bj  aaj  lelf  ezamiiiatioiit  or  accompaoied  bj  those  feel- 
iiigf  of  a  eootrite  heart,  which  the  Priest  recommeDds  ;  and  bow  few 
attach  aoj  importance  to  the  absoltttioa  which  follows  it  7 
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been  applauded  in  the  capHal.  It  was  the  opera 
of  Zemire  and  Azor,  and  it  was  well  for  me  that  I 
had  been  deeply  read  in  the  histoiy  of  the  Beaotj 
and  the  Beast»  upon  which  it  is  founded ;  for  the  thea- 
tre  was  so  large,  and  the  noise,  (except  during  the 
performance  of  some  favourite  air,)  so  great,  that  I 
could  scarcely  distinguish  a  word  of  what  was  said 
on  the  stage* 

If  themusick  and  Mademoiselle  Rolando's  sing- 
ing were  delightful,  the  dancing  was  no  less  suited 
to  attract  our  admiration,  which  would  haye  been 
complete,  had  it  not  been  for  the  almost  complete 
nakedness  of  the  performers  :  tight  flesh-coloured 
silk  drawers,  with  a  slight  gauze  petticoat,  can  hard- 
ly be  called  clothes.  I  am  surprised  how,  even  in 
these  latter  times,  appearances  so  revolting  to  any 
idea  of  decency  can  be  permitted.  There  was  a 
circumstance  of  visual  delusion  during  the  ballet,  of 
the  same  nature  as  that  which  occurred  during  our 
sail  upon  the  river.  Azor,  or  the  beast,  whom  the 
opera  makes  a  great  magician,  being  desirous  of 
amusing  Zemire,  waves  his  wand,  and  a  chariot  ap- 
pears in  the  clouds  bearing  two  persons,  whom  I 
took  for  little  images,  admiring  the  ingenious  con- 
trivance by  which  they  were  made  to  turn  their 
heads,  as  if  they  were  speaking ;  for  not  supposing 
them  to  be  two  dancers,  my  experience  did  not  cor- 
rect the  errour  of  my  sight,  and  I  was  all  astonish- 
ment when  on  the  approach  of  the  vehicle  to  the 
stage,  I  saw  them  get  out  and  dance,  and  found 
that,  as  children  express  it,  they  were  true  and  true 
persons. 
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We  remained  at  Bourdeaux  too  short  a  time  to 
koow  much  more  of  the  inhabitants  than  may  be 
acquired  at  publick  places.  The  American  consul 
and  his  lady,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee,  were  extremely 
kind  and  hospitable  to.  us  :  but  in  their  house,  we 
were  as  in.  America,  and  saw  the  inleriour  of  only 
ooefiunily  besides,  which  was  that  of  the  yenerable 
Pierre  Texier,  whom  1  had  corresponded  with  for- 
merly ;  be  bad  struggled  through  the  revolution^ 
so  fatal  to  almost  every  merchant  pf  Bourdeaux,  and 
now  lived  in  the  bosom  of  a  fine  family,  and  in  the 
exercise  of  great  hospitality.  By  what  I  could 
learn,  literature  is  not  as  fashionable  in  Bourdeaiu^ 
as  it  was  formerly,  the  demands  of  the  revolution 
having  taken  away  the  youth  for  a  time,  from  at- 
tending to  any  call,  but  that  of  arms,  and  the  Genius 
of  Commerce  having  revived  during  the  short  in- 
terval of  peace,  with  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  which 
entirely  absorbed  the  publick  mind. 

Besides  the  opera-house,  there  is  another  and  a 
smaller  theatre,  where  comedies  are  performed^ 
and  where  I  was  very  much  diverted  to  see  the  re- 
presentation of  two  or  three  English  characters; 
they  were  well-dressed,  well-loioking  personages, 
with  plenty  of  money,  and  very  liberal;  but  were 
made  to  speak  such  bad  French,  as  rendered  me  a- 
fraid  of  my  own  accent  and  manner  of  speaking  for 
aome  days  after. 
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Thus  our  time  passed  rapidly  along,  with  some 
new  plan  to  allure  us  every  day ;  some  place  of  a- 
musement  in  the  evening,  and  a  continued  variety 
of  objects,  which  seemed  to  preserve  their  novelty, 
whilst  we  lived  in  good  apartments,  with  a  well-fur- 
nished table,  and  an  abundance  of  the  finest  fruits. 
The  splendid  appearance  of  our  rooms,  on  the  first 
evening  of  our  arrival,  had  been  much  heightened 
by  the  contrast  they  formed  with  our  accommoda- 
tion, on  board  the  vessel,  and  we  began,  as  they  be- 
came more  familiar  to  us,  to  be  struck  with  the 
want  of  neatness  in  the  furniture,  and  the  very  great 
neglect  of  cleanliness.  I  hardly  think,  that  all 
the  novelties  of  Bourdeaux  would  have  reconciled 
a  lady  of  Virginia  to  a  floor,  which  being  once  paint- 
ed, was  no  otherwise  cleaned,  after  being  once 
swept,  than  by  means  of  a  coarse  towel  wrapt  round 
the  end  of  a  broom  and  rubbed  over  it ;  to  a  table . 
which,  though  of  mahogany,  had  never  been  rub- 
bed, and  to  a  hearfh  which  was  made^^  and  which  re- 
mained from  day  to  day,  the  receptacle  of  all  the 
sweepings  of  the  room.  Our  representations  had 
someeffect,  and  the  people  of  the  house,  in  com- 
pliance to  our  prejudices,  paid  a  little  more  atten- 
tion to  our  apartments,  but  still  the  table  remained 
unrubbedy  and  the  floor  unwashed. 

If  you  figure  to  yourself  James's  river  making  a 
large  bend  near  Richmond,  and  the  high  grounds  to 
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be  on  the  Manchester  side,  instead  of  oyerbangiog 
the  city  as  Shock's  hill  does,  you  may  form  to  your- 
self some  idea  of  the  situation  of  Bourdeaux,andyou 
will  naturally  suppose  that,  like  Richmond,  it  is 
subject  to    autumnal   fevers ;    this  circumstance, 
however,  does  not  in  the  least  affect  the  appearance 
of  the  Bordelaix,  owing,  in  all  probability,  to  the 
quantities  of  fine  fruit  they  have.    We  had  now 
been  several  times  at  the  theatre ;  we  had  visited  all 
the  churches,  and  the  best  booksellers'  shops,  and 
the  museum,  and  had  made  several  excursions  into 
the  neighbouring  county,  and  now  found  time  to  vi- 
sit the  yards,  where  a  number  of  workmen  were 
employed  in  the  construction  of  those  boats,  which 
are  to  humble  England.    To  me  they  appeared  too 
slightly  built  to  bear  the  motion  of  the  seaTwith  even 
a  couple  of  pieces  of  heavy  artillery  on  board,  too 
flat  to  hold  a  good  wind,  and  by  no  means  calculat- 
ed for  the  purposes  of  debarkation,  on  a  shore  ex*^ 
posed  to  a  heavy  surf.   I  cannot  conceive  the  go- 
vernment to  have  had  any  other  object  in  building 
them,  than  to  give  employment  to  the  builders, 
though  I  believe  they  are  considered  in  a  Very  dif- 
ferent point  of  view  by  the  gr^t  body  of  the  peo- 
ple :  reports  are  prevalent,  it  seems,  that  since  the^ 
late    order    for    putting  so    many    hqaXa   upon 
the  stocks,  England  had  repeatedly  sued  for  peace. 
The  next  object,  which  attracted  my  attention,  was 
the  court  ofjustice,  which  had  commenced  its  ses- 
sions, viritbin  a  few  day's,  and  which  was  just  about 
deciding  on  a  very  important  cause.    The  wisdom  of 
the  government,  founded  no  doubt  upon  experience,^ 
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has  withdrawn  a  great  many  causes  from  the  juris- 
diction  of  juries,  and  this  was  one  of  them  ;  thQ 
court  had  in  every  other  respect  the  appearance  of 
ours  in  America.  There  were  soldiers,  indeed,  to 
keep  the  peace,  instead  of  constables,  but  they 
were  few  in  number,  and  the  doors  were  open  to 
all  the  world.  This  last  circumstance  is  a  very  im* 
portant  improvement,  which  has  taken  place  since 
the  revolution.  The  witnesses  I  observed,  instead 
of  swearing,  promised  only  to  speak  the  truth,  but 
under  the  same  penalties  in  case  of  falsity,  as  with 
us  in  case  of  perjury;  and  the  promise,  or  as 
we  should  say,  the  oath,  was  read  to  them  col- 
lectively. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  order  and  decorum  ob* 
served,  but  the  lawyers,  on  both  sides,  read  their 
speeches,  which  took  off  from  the  animation  I  ex- 
pected. I  attended,  during  several  sittings,  and 
each  time  in  company  with  an  American  gentle- 
man, who  had  officiated  upon  some  occasion  as 
Judge,  or  as  the  French  term  it,  as  President,  in 
some  court  of  justice  ;  this  circumstance  was  pro- 
bably known,  and  contributed,  together  with  a  sort 
of  hospitable  respect  we  were  treated  with,  toaflfect 
the  intellects  of  one  of  the  lawyers,  a  large  portly 
man,  in  all  the  costume  of  the  bar,  who  approaching 
me  with  marks  of  deference,  begged  to  know,  in 
a  whisper,  if  I  was  the  President  of  the  United 
States  ?  It  is,  said  I,  just  as  if  I  asked  you  whether 
you  were  Bonaparte.  It  was  quite  another  thing, 
he  said.  But,  I  assured  him,  to  his  very  great  asto- 
nisbmenty  that  there  was  just  as  mudi  probability 
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of  tbe  Pint  Consul's  pleading  at  the  bar,  as  of  the 
Presidentof  the  United  States  being  present  at  a 
Court  of  Justice  at  Bourdeaux.  I  might  hare  added, 
or  of  my  being  President.  We  must  not,  howe- 
Ter,  think  too  meanly  of  the  person  who  made  this 
mistake  ; — ^I  soon  began  to  perceive  that  America, 
and  Americans,  were  very  little  known,  and  the 
last  scarcely  at  all,  so  as  to  be  distinguished 
from  £nglishmen. 

We  had  now  been  three  weeks  in  Bourdeaux. 
The  extreme  novelty  of  every  object  had  worn  off 
a  little,  but  there  was  still  a  great  deal  to  see,  and  to 
admire,  and  a  great  deal  that  I  might  write  about,  if 
my  ambition  were  to  make  a  book.  The  old  town, 
whkb  may  be  considered  as  the  one  formerly  inhabit- 
ed  by  tbe  British,  has  such  very  narrow  streets,  that 
it  is  with  difficulty  two  carriages  can  pass,  but  the 
ditches,  which  once  defended  it,  have  been  filled 
up,  and  formed  into  spacious  streets,  and  the  mo- 
dem part  is  extremely  well  built;  there  are  a 
great  many  handsome  bou^s,  and  the  shops  are  set 
off  to  the  utmost  advantage. 

The  large  tide  mills,  in  one  of  the  suburbs,  which 
Young  speaks  of,  have  experienced  the  fate  he 
foresaw,  but  chiefly,  I  believe,  from  the  quantity 
of  sediment  deposited  by  the  river  water,  which 
ID  a  few  years  diminished  the  capacity  of  the  bason, 
a»d  choaked  up  the  passages. — »We  now  purchased 
a  second-hand  coach  for  twenty-eight  Louis,  return- 
ed stich  of  our  baggage  on  board  the  vessel,  as  we 
GouM  dispense  with,  hired  a  courier,  saw  your  bro- 
ther off  before  us,  under  the  care  of  a  gentleman. 
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who  had  been  our  fellow  passenger,  and  prepared 
in  good  earnest,  as  we  say  in  America,  to  take 
leave  of  Bourdeaux.  Let  me  not,  however,  here 
neglect  to  do  justice  to  the  kindness  and  hospitality 
of  Mr.  Lee  the  American  Consul,  and  of  his  lady  ; 
they  live  in  a  very  handsome  house,  and  do  the 
honours  of  it  to  perfection. 
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Ths  suburbs  of  the  city  extend  so  far,  and  the 
succession  of  country  houses,  and  of  villages  is  so 
continued,  that  we  were  at  the  first  post,  before  we 
thought  ourselves  well  out  of  Bourdeaux^  We  soon 
discovered  that  our  carriage  was  not  as  cheap  a  one 
as  we  at  first  had.thought ;  and  I  foresaw,  without 
any  great  regret,  however,  that  we  should  be  de- 
tained in  some  town,  in  order  to  have  it  repaired. 
Towns,  villages,  churches,  castles  and  country 
houses,  were  on  both  sides  of  us,  as  we  rode  through 
one  continued  vineyard,  loaded  with  the  finest 
grapes  ;  at  some  distance  on  the  left  was  the  Ga- 
ronne ;  beyond  were  hills,  which  appeared  as  well 
cultivated  as  the  plain,  but  against  which  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  sea  formerly  rolled  ;  no  fences  or 
hedges  are  any  where  to  be  seen,  except  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  houses,  which  takes  away  from 
the  prospect  the  appearance  of  distinct  and  indepen- 
dent property,  that  I  remember  being  pleased  with 
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in  England.  But  the  road  was  excellent,  and  we 
were  soon  at  Castres,  where  the  people  of  the  house 
comforted  us  about  Mr.  F. :  an  English  boy,  they 
said,  ht&d  stopt  there,  the  day  before ;  there  was 
something  melancholy  in  his  countenance,  but  the 
gentleman  be  was  with  seemed  to  pay  great  atten- 
tion to  him. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  you,  there  are  very 
few  French,    who   have  yet  found  out  that  the 
Americans  are,  in  any  respect,  a  separate  people 
from  the   English  ;  a  want  of  discernment  which 
exposes  us  to  the  inconvenience,  perhaps,  of  a 
somewhat  higher  charge  at    an   inn,  but  which 
also  secures  to  us  a  great  deal  of  respectful  atten* 
tion  we  might  not  otherwise  experience.     Notwith- 
standing the  long  continued  hostility  of  the  two 
governi^nfs,  the  English  are  still  very  much  res- 
pected in  France  :  the  careless  air  and  liberal  man- 
ners of  their  young  men,  who  used  to  gallop  over 
Europe,  are  remembered  with  regret,  the  undaunt- 
ed perseverance  of  the  English  nation,  which  ieven 
I    the  servility  of  a  French  newspaper  cannot  altoge- 
I    ther  conceal  the  knowledge  of,  commands  respect ; 
and  their  unbounded  charity  and  hospitality  to  the 
Emigrants  who  sought  for  shelter  in  England,  can 
never  be  forgotten.      It  is  usual  that  when  two 
chaises  meet  with  an  equal  number  of  horses,  at 
nearly  equal  distances  from  their  post  houses,  for 
the  postillions  to  exchange,  and  for  each  to  return 
home  with  the  charge  of  the  other.      It  was  upon 
#j  such  an  occasion  that  I  had  an  opportunity  of  con- 
▼ersiiig  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  a  person,  who 
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wor^  tbe  habjit  of  a  dignifiec)  eccleBiastick,  and  who, 
either  taking  me  for  an  Snglbhmao,  or  confounding 
the  two  nations,  expressed  to  me  in  the  strongest 
terms  his  love  of  England,  and  bis  gnititude  Cor  the 
reception  he  bad  experienced  there  at  a  moment  of 
tbe  deepest  distr^*  Now  look  at  the  map,  which, 
I  presume,  you  keep  spread  upon  the  table,  before 
you,  find  Langon  on  the  Garonne,  and  you  will  be 
at  the  place  we  passed  our  first  evening  at ;  the 
inn  bad  been  a  fortified  castle  in  former  days,  and 
like  all  castles,  ws^  dark  and  gloomy,  but  tbe  table 
cloth  and  napkins  were  clean,  the  supper  good,  the 
people  all  civility  and  attention,  and  the  beds  were 
excellent :  it  is  here  that  the  tide  ceases  to  be  per- 
ceived, and  there  was  a  crowd  of  boats  under  oiu: 
window.  The  next  morning  we  crossed  tbe  Ga- 
ronne, and  as  I  walked  upon  tbe  opposite  side  of  the 
town,  and  looked  back  upon  it,  so  many  ideas  pre- 
sented themselves  to  my  mind,  that,  if  I  were  writ- 
ing a  book,  instead  of  a  letter,  they  would  serve 
for  a  chapter. 

The  inn  we  had  just  left  i^as  evidently  an  ancient 
fortress,  built  upon  a  steep  rock  by  the  side  of 
tbe  river,  and  served,  no  doubt,  some  four  or  five 
hundred  years  ago,  to  support  tbe  pride,  and  pro- 
tect the  plunder  of  some  mighty  Baron ;  at  a  small 
distance  lower  down,  was  a  church  which  bad  been 
erected  by  the  English,  while  they  were  masters  of 
this  fine  country ;  then  came  the  convent  of  tbe 
poor  Ursuline  nuns,  who  had  been  driven  into  the 
wide  world  with  contempt  and  ruin  ;  and  then  suc- 
ceeded the  dismantled  habitation  of  an  emigrant 
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Dobteinan.  We  kept  the  riter  on  our  right,  occa* 
sionally  driving  l^rroiigb  smaH  towns,  geoeraflj  dij^ 
nified  with  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  and  along  a  highly 
cuUWated  scene  of  vines,  hemp,  Indian  corn,  and 
tobacco :  this  last  appeared  of  ata  inferiour  sort, 
and,  though  fit  to  cut,  not  better  than  the  second 
growth  at  the  mountains. 

We  passed  rapidly  through  Aiguillon,  where  the 
Duke,  during  his  exile,  amused  himself  by  build- 
ing a  spacious,  but  by  no  means  handsome  palace, 
and  stopt  for  the  niojht  at  port  St-  Marie.  Tb  us, 
whom  Smoliet,  and  other  travellers,  had  inspiredf 
with  no  advantageous  ideas  of  French  innd,  the  sur- 
prize  was  as  great  as  it  was  agreeable,  to  find  every 
thing  of  the  best,  and  in  abundance  ;  and  all  that 
could  be  wished  for,  with  the  single  exception  of 
clean  floors,  and  you  may  judge  for  yourself,  from 
our  bill  of  fare  at  Port  St.  Marie's,  where  the  inn 
bad  been  represented  as  an  ordinary  one.  There 
were  fish,  pigeons,  (a  very  superiour  bird  to  the 
American  pigeon,)  veal,  ortolans,  and  sallad,  and  a 
desert,  of  course  :  with  such  accommodations, 
therefore,  with  good  roads,  through  a  finely  culti- 
vated and  well-inhabited  country,  and  with  cheer- 
flil  and  good-natured  postillions,  guilty  of  no  fault, 
but  of  driving  rather  too  fast,  and,  to  crown  all, 
with  good  weather,  in  a  delightful  climate,  you 
may  suppose  how  agreeably  we  travelled. 
We  were  the  next  morning  early,  at  Agen,  the  ca- 
pital of  a  district,  long  famous  for  grain  and  fruit, 
of  every  sort,  and  for  the  neighbouring  meadows  on 
Ibe  6ar6mie»  and  where  one  of  the  largest"  inns  T 
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ever  beheld  seemed  at  once  to  possess  the  largest 
and  dirtiest  kitchen  :  there  was  meat  and  game  of 
every  sort,  and  fish  in  abundance,  and  ortolans  by 
dozens,  and  four  or  five  cooks  busily  employed  ; 
but  the  flies  flew  from  place  to  place  like  the  Har- 
pies of  Virgil,  or,  if  you  prefer  the  comparbon,  like 
the  black  birds  of  K — ,  and  would  have  checked 
the  appetite  of  Famine  itself. 

I  found  several  English  officers  here,  who  were 
prisoners  of  war,  and  who  fastened  upon  me,  as 
they  would  have  done  upon  a  countryman,  nor  did 
I  feel  less  for  them  than  if  I  had  been :  there  were 
about  two  hundred  sailors,  they  told  me,  in  the  town, 
who  were  allowed  to  undertake  work  for  the  inha* 
bitants,  and  enjoyed  themselves  exceedingly* 
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We  had  as  yet  constantly  followed  the  course  of 
the  Garonne,  through  a  highly  cultivated  but  flat 
country,  whilst  the  view  on  the  left  had  been 
bounded  by  the  steep  declivity  before  mentioned, 
which  was  clothed  with  vines.  At  length,  not  long 
after  we  had  left  Agen,  the  road  inclined  to  the 
left,  and  we  began  to  ascend,  and  were  poon  on  the 
summit  of  the  high  ground.  It  is  here  that  I 
could  wish  for  the  powers  of  description.  I'he 
country  which  now  offered  itself  to  our  admiration, 
was  iQ  gentle  waves,  such  as  you  might  suppose 
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from  a  coDtinuation  of  the  inequalities  between  the 
dweUiog  house  at  Bel?oir  and  the  orei^eer's  cot- 
tage ;  of  this  every  part  appeared  in  high  cultiva- 
tionas  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  except  where  vil« 
lages  and  gentlemen's  houses  interrened,  or  some 
rural  churchy  or  a  clump  of  trees  diversified  the 
scene :  it  seemed  the  bosom  of  all  bounteous  na* 
ture  swelling  with  delis^ht  and  plenty :    behind  us, 
on  turning,  we  beheld  the  river  ,we  had  left ;   its 
banks  were  crowned  with  all  that  human  art  with 
industry  could  collect ;  theje  were  houses,  and  rot* 
ta^s,  and  ancient    castles,   and  cultivated  fields, 
and  a  navigable  river^  and  beyond  all  these  various 
objects,  there  were  the  Pyrennees.    To  me  they 
appeared  like  the  Slate  River  mountain,  as  it  is 
seen  from  Belvoir,  but  extending  a  great  way  far- 
ther to  the  east  and  west,  and  with  the  additional 
importance  of  being  the  barrier  between  two  great 
nations.     I  can  conceive  how  the  very  name  of 
these  celebrated  mountains  excites  your  imagina- 
tion, and  that  you  are  already  thinking  of  Blanche 
and  her  sweetheart,   and  of  the  Banditti,  and  of 
Ludovico.     Our  six  horses  had  for  the  last  two  or 
three  posts  been  diminished  to  four,  and  we  were 
allowed  to  keep  that  number  afterwards  on  paying 
for  five.    Our  mode  of  travelling  was  to  set  ofi*ai^ 
ter  an  early  breakfast,  and  to  make  our  principal 
meal  at  night,  relying  always  on  finding  a  good 
supper  in  consequence  of  our  courier  preceding 
us  by  about  an  hour :.  towards  evening  we  descend- 
ed from  the  high  grounds  and  entered  Mossaick,an 
ancient  town  on  the  Tarn,  a  few  miles  above  its 
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jttiictioir  with  Ihe  Garoane  ;  the  river  wm  about  m 
bfoad  as  the  branch  of  James's  river  which  is 
erossed  cm  the  road  to  Charlottesville,  but  deep 
enough  for  large  boats,  and  with  extensive  low 
grounds  ;  halfway  across  stretches  what  remains^of 
a  bridge  built  by  the  English,  or  by  the  Romans, 
the  people  were  not  certain  which,  with  a  brick 
causeway  leading  to  it,  and  a  little  higher  up  »»  a 
building,  which,  of  all  the  houses  I  have  yet  seen  in 
France,  would  be  the  most  agreeable  residence  to 
a  friend  of  ours  in  Albemarle,  who  likes  his  mfill 
the  most  of  all  tilings  in  the  world,  after  his  family. 
It  is  a  handsome  stone  house,  with  very  comforta- 
ble apartments,  united  with  a  large  mill,  which  is 
carried  out  upon  arches  into  the  river,  and  having 
the  wheels  directly  under :  so  that  the  gentleman 
tk^whom  it  belonged,  and  who  lived  in  it,  had  the 
satisfaction  of  being  at  home,  the  pleasure  of  re- 
oriviiig  his  friends,  and  the  delight  of  staying  alt 
day  m  his  mill.  From  an  elegant  parlour  which 
was^  at  the  extremity  of  the  building,  the  door 
opened  into  a  gallery  where  worked  twenty  pairs 
of  null'^tones  in  their  several  recesses,  and  the  con- 
trast must  in  former  times  have  been  great  from 
the  one  scene  to  the  other;  at  present  it  i&  tess  so. 
The  proprietor  having  emigrated,  his  family  were 
turned  out,  and  the  property  confiscated,  and  to 
aUure  the  peasantry  by  an  expedient  very  frequent- 
ly had  recourse  to  in  these  revolutionary  times, 
it  was  sold  out  in  shares  so  small  as  even  to 
extend  to  the  rixteenib  part  of  the  proftt  of  a  paii* 
of  mitt^itones.      I  Baked  whatwa&beecttiie  of  the 
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Mirquisy  wbose  spirit  of  enterprize  had  enriched  the 
iieif^bourhood,  whoeie  hospitality  had  descend- 
ed eyeo  4o  the  servants  and  horses  that  frequented 
his  miUi  and  whose  charity  bad  long  relieved  the 
poor  (^hb  neighbourhood  ?  fie  died,  they  told  me, 
in  exile.  And  his  widow }  She  subsisted  on  the  cha- 
rity of  a  former  feauM  de  ckambre.  And  his  son  ? 
He  bad  been  there  lately,  but  the  proprietors  of 
the  mill  had  formed  a  mob  against  him,  and  had 
driven  him  out  of  the  town.  From  this  new  scene, 
and  wit&  mingled  sentiments  of  admiration  and  of 
compassion,  we  returned  to  our  inn,  and  supped  with 
a  better  appetite,  than  in  sensibility  we  ought  te 
have  done.  In  ibe  neighbourhood  of  Mossaick,  on 
the  Tarn,  and  in  several  places  on.tbe  Garonne,  we 
saw  floating  mills  ;  a  mode  of  construction,  which 
might  very  advantageously  be  adopted  on  many  of 
our  rapid  streams  in  America.  We  were  now  soon 
again  in  the  valley  of  the  Garonne,  and  traversed 
the  same  fertile  fields,  as  t>efore  ;  the  peasantry 
were  preparing  to  sow  their  wheat ;  hemp,  tobac- 
co, or  artificial  grass,  occupied  every  spot,  which 
was  flat  and  moist,  but  whenever  it  swelled  into 
somewhat  of  a  hill,  it  was  cultivated  in  vines,  which 
were  loaded  with  grapes,  and  these  were  as  much 
at  the  discretion  of  travellers,  as  the  cherries  and 
peaches  of  an  orchard  by  the  road  side,  are  in 
Virginia. 

The  houses,  in  general,  were  good,  and  the  oxen 
the  largest  I  had  ever  seen,  but  the  persons  at 
worik  in  the  fields  were  principally  women  and  old 
Bieii;  the  young  men  had  either  been  drawn  away 
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into  the  army,  or  were  otherwise  employed.  Wc 
met  with  few  travellers  in  carriages,  or  on  horse- 
back, but  such  was  the  succession  of  labourers,  of 
soldiers,  and  of  other  travellers  on  foot,  that  for 
the  space  of  several  hundred  miles  we  were  never 
as  much  as  five  minutes  without  seeing  some  one : 
following  us  on  the  map  you  will  easily  find  Moun- 
taban,  where  we  halted  at  the  gate,  and  sent  to  the 
po^^thouse  for  our  horses,  wliere  for  less  than* six- 
pence, we  bought  a  bastet  of  figs,  grapes  and 
peaches,  besides  being  admired  for  our  generosity. 
I  will  not  run  the  risk  of  tiring  you  by  any  fur- 
ther description  of  fine  fields  and  fine  prospects,  but 
will  hurry  you  along,  although  the  vintage  had  be* 
gun,  and  might  well  deserve  a  few  lines,  up  to  the 
gates  of  the  venerable  city  of  Thoulouse ;  where 
you  will  be  astonished  to  learn,  that  notwithstanding 
the  most  diligent  search,  I  could  not  find  a  sin- 
gle person  who  knew  any  thing,  or  indeed  had  ever 
beard  of  madame  Cheron,  who  was  afterwards  ma- 
dame  Monloni.  We  passed  on  our  way,  not  far 
from  the  town  of  Albi;  which  once  gave  name  to 
a  set  of  industrious  and  quiet  people,  whose  religi- 
ous opinions  were  so  cruelly  misrepresented,  in  the 
thuteenth  century,  and  whose  ruin  brought  on  that 
of  their  sovereicrn,  the  Count  of  Thoulouse.  It  is, 
fortunately  for  the  repose  of  mankind,  of  very  little 
consequence,  whether  or  not  Ihey  believed  in  the 
tenets  they  were  accused  of  holding  :  they  held  the 
world  to  be  the  work  of  an  inferiour  agent,  it  was 
pretended,  and  diiTered  in  many  other  respects 
from  the  Protestants  of  the  succeeding  century — 
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but  tbiir  tenets  however  strange,  or  even  absurd^ 
Would  not  hare  excited  the  attention  of  the  Court 
of  Rome  so  forcibly,  bad  not  their  austere  habits  of 
life  afforded  ao  strong  a  contrast  to  the  pride  and 
luxury  of  the  Clergy.  The  inquisition,  of  all  en- 
gines the  most  pow^rful,  and  which  the  secret 
practices  and  degrading  vices  of  subsequent  ages 
are  said  to  have  rendered  necessary  in  some  coun- 
tries, was  first  used  upon  this  occasion,  and  a 
enisade,  headed  by  the  father  of  that  Earl  of 
LeiceBter,  who  was  so  conspicuous  in  England  in 
the  civil  wars  of  Henry  the  Third's  reign,  car- 
ried fire  and  sword  into  this  fertile  and  happy 
country  :  Bexieres  and  Thouleuse  were  both  i^Jken 
by  fAorm  and  sacked :  it  was  upon  one  of  these  oc* 
casioQB  that  the  Abbe  de  Citeaux,  who  wae  present, 
encouraging  the  soldiers,  was  asked  how  they  were 
to  distinguish  the  heriticks  from  true  believers,  of 
whom  there  were  known  to  be  considerable  num« 
hers  in  the  place,^-^KiH  them  all,  was  the  answer, 
kill  them  all, — God  will  know  very  well  how  to 
distinguish  those  who  belong  to  him,  in  the  other 
world.  A  remnant  of  these  poor  people,  who  had 
been  able  to  shelter  themselves  in  woods  and  for- 
tresses, still  remained  however,  and  kept  alive  the 
flame  of  opposition  to  the  abuses  of  the  church,  un** 
til  the  party  to  which  they  naturally  attached 
themselves  became  known  by  the  name  of  Protea- 
tanta.  It  had  been  their  misfortune,  as  it  was  that 
of  Marcel  Prevot  des  Marchands  b  Paris,  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  whose  ideas  of  government, 
and  irboae  party-coloured  hood  have  since  been  so 
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successfully  reyived,  to  have  made  tiieir  s^pear- 
auce  in  the  world  some  centuries  too  soon. 
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Hayino  crossed  the  canal  of  Languedoc  at  a 
small  distance  from  the  city  of  Thoulouse*  and  drir 
▼en,  for  at  least  half  a  mile,  by  the  side  of  an  an- 
cient wall,  which  looked  more  like  a  Roman,  than 
a  modem  work,  we  entered  into  a  gloomy,  grass- 
grown  square,  and  passed  along  a  continuation  of 
narrow  streets  to  an  inn,  which  without  the  plenty 
of  the  house  of  Agen,  was  infinitely  more  defective 
in  point  of  cleanliness.  Any  geographical  diction- 
ary, or  common  book  of  travels,  will  give  you  an 
ample  account  of  this  well  known  city,  of  its  aca- 
demy, its  Floral  games — a  relique  and  the  only  one 
of  the  Science  gaie^  of  its  Capitouls^  a  municipal 
title  peculiar  to  the  place,  and  of  the  Calas  family, 
whose  hard  fate  has  been  eloquently  related  by 
Voltaire, — It  is  singular,  that,  after  so  maqy  years, 
there  should  still  be  a  difference  of  opinion  on  the 
tragical  event  which  brought  down  ruin  and  dis- 
grace on  this  unfortunate  family :  Swinburn,  one 
of  the  best  informed  travellers  I  have  read,  seems 
persuaded  that  the  unhappy  father  had,  in  a  pa- 
roi^ysm  of  passion,  given  his  son  an  unlucky  blow* 
Thoulouse  is  situated  in  a  fertile  country,  and  in  the 
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tidnity  of  the  canal ;  neither  its  trade,  howeyer, 
nor  its  population  have  been  ever  such,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  and  are  both  much  declined, 
since  the  rerolution:  it  is,  in  a  few  words,  a  large, 
old-Cashioned,  gloomy  place,  with  several  ancient 
and  venerable  churches,  with  a  handsome  theatre, 
and  with  a  choice  of  beautiftil  publick  walks.    Of 
the  canal,  which  tenninates  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  city,  on  forming  a  junction  with  the  Garonne, 
you  may  easily  conceive  the  importance  by  placing 
a  map  of  Europe  before  you,  and  by  observing 
that  it  connects  the  navigation  of  the  Mediterrane- 
an with  that  of  the  Atlantick.      See  what  a  length 
of  stormy  sea  is  avoided  from  Cette,  through  the 
straits  of  Gibraltar,  along  the  coasts  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  and  across  the  bay  of  Biscay ;   see  and 
admire  the  never*ceasing  glory  of  Louis  the  XIY. 
in  having  efiected  that  which  is  honourable  to  the 
Romans  even  to  have  thought  of.      From  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Mediterranean  to  those  of  the  Garonne, 
near  Thoulouse,  the  distance  is  near  two  hundred 
and  ten  miles,  along  which  space,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  inteiTening  obstacles   of  rivers,  of  moun- 
tains and  of  an  inequality  of  six  hundred  feet,  an 
uoiotenrupted  intercourse  is  kept  up  by  boats,  some 
of  which  draw  five  feet  water,  and  are  of  the  bur- 
then of  four  hundred  ions.     This  required,  as  you 
nay  suppose,  a  great  number  of  locks,  with  all 
the  contrivances  in  use  to  guard  against  too  much 
water,  and  to  provide  enough,  and  had  I  been  dif- 
ferently situated,  I  could  very  well  have  employ- 
ed a  month  in  examining  them. 
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This  ma^ficent  work  was  planned  and  in  a  ipreat 
Bdeasura  executed  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Riquet  ;^  such  seirioes  are  surely  the  best  sources 
of  distinction  in  society,  and  tbey  found  in  Louis 
XI V«»  who  upon  some  occasions  knew  bow  to  act 
the  monarch  to  perfection,  the  reward  which  they 
deserved ;  the  fiimily  of  Riquet  was  ennobled, 
they  were  exclumvely  intrusted  with  the  raanafi^ 
ment  of  the  canal  in  perpetuity,  and  had  the  entire 
profit  of  the  toll :  but,  in  the  late  unhappy  period 
of  the  revolution,  the  family  having  remained  faith- 
ful to  the  descendant  of  their  benefactor,  became 
liable  to  the  penalties  of  emigration,  and  lost  the 
far  greater  part  of  their  fortune :  the  last  whom  I 
have  heard  mentioned  is  a  ci-devant  Marquis  de 
Caraman,  who  was  alive  a  few  years  ago,  and  sub* 
sisted  by  letting  ready  furnished  lodgings. 

The  number  of  men  employed  in  digging  the 
channel,  and  constructing  the  works,  was  never  less 

*  It  mppeara,  hj  the  memoiri  of  Benenral,  thmt  after  Biquet  had 
made  lome  eipertmeiits  whieh  conrlneed  the  most  inorednhNii  thmt 
bU  plan  waa  practicable,  and  had  obtalord  the  eooaent  and  ap^iDh»* 
tlon  of  the  goreniment.  it  was  still  impossible  to  begin  the  under* 
taking  lor  want  of  monej.  Colbert,  with  etery  good  wish  lor  the  soc- 
cess  of  so  noble  an  enterprise,  coald  advanee  nothing,  and  the  moQled^ 
I  of  the  times  were  too  well  satisfied  with  the  interest  thej  re* 


eeived,  to  Tenture  their  ftind  upon  a  scheme  in  anj  degree  oncertain. 
It  occnrred  at  length  to  Riquet,  that  it  might  promote  his  views  to  be 
thought  intimate  with  the  snperintendant  of  the  treasury,  ind  be  pre- 
tailed  npim  Colbert  to  consent  that  he  abouM  enter  his  eaUnet,  with- 
out  knocking  at  the  door,  at  a  time  when  he  should  be  known  to  be 
in  conference  with  the  farmer  general  of  the  reirenue—it  might  baye 
appeared  an  accidental  thing  the  first  time,  and  the  experiment  was 
therefore  repeated.  Riqnet  fbund  afterwards  no  diflcnltj  In  geitli^ 
as  many  subscriptions  as  he  wanted  ;  every  body  now  was  desirona  of 
being  fonceroed  with  a  person  who  was  so  much  in  the  confidence  of 
Colbert,  as  to  he  in  the  habit  of  entering  his  calwietwithont  knocking. 
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tittn  eU^  tboufland,  for  fourteen  years,  and  they 
were  dometimes  increased  to  twelre  thousand,  and 
the  expense  incurred  was  about  a  million  sterling  : 
the  present  annual  expense  for  repairs  and  atteihi* 
ance  is  about  seventeen  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
but  the  gOTermnent  derives  an  income  of  nearly 
twenty-five  thousand  pounds  from  the  tolls,  clear  of 
an  deductions,  and  the  saving  to  the  community  at 
lar^e  is  not  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
ft  year. 

If  the  sum  appear  a  large  one,  you  must  look  at 
what  Adam  Smith  says  in  his  Wealth  of  Nations,  on 
the  comparative  advantages  of  land  and  water  car- 
riafi^e :  a  vessel  of  two  hundred  tons,  and  navigated 
by  six  men,  plying  between  Leith  and  London,  is 
shown  to  be  equal  in  efilect  to  fifty  waggons,  drawn 
by  four  hundred  horses,  and  conducted  by  one  bun* 
dred  men  :  and  Michaux,  a  very  well  informed 
traveller,  says  that  the  inhabitants  of  our  upper 
country,  at  the  distance  of  fifty  miles  fiom  Pitts- 
burg find  it  easier  and  cheaper  to  send  their  pro* 
ducefor  sale  to  New-Orleans  by  Pittsburg,  along  a 
stream  of  2100  miles,  than  to  have  it  conveyed  to 
BaHiiDore,  at  the  distance  of  little  more  than  100. 
At  the  Museum  of  Thoulouse,  we  saw  good  pic- 
tures and  casts  of  antique  statues,  there  were  some 
busts  also,  and  one  in  particular,  of  a  Roman  lady, 
wUfft  must  have  been  executed  at  least  fourteen 
hundred  years  before  the  discovery  of  America  ; 
ber&ce  was  that  of  a  pretty  woman,  and  notwith- 
sfandiag  her  very  great  age,  it  was  full  of  life,  and 
J    her  hair  was  dressed  precisely  in  the  modem  fashion. 
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In  my  walks  over  the  town,  I  could  newer  g€t  tike 
better  of  the  impression  which  had  been  made  upon 
my  mind  on  entering  it ;  but  the  enrirons  are  beau- 
tiful ;  on  one  side,  a  stately  bridge  connects  ihem 
with  the  city,  and  from  that  bridge  we  had  a  much 
nearer  prospect  of  the  Pyrenees  than  before,  and 
could  perceive  the  snow  already  fallen  in  sereral 
places.    We  here  remedied  the  defects  of  our  carri- 
age for  a  trifle  more  than  seven  Louis,  and  after  two 
days  residence  in  what  seemed  then,  and  still  seems, 
the  worst  inn  we  ever  stopt  at,  we  again  set  for- 
ward.   I  was  sorry  to  leave  a  place  so  renowned  in 
history  as  Thoulouse  and  so  much  spoken  of  by 
travellers,  after  so  short  a  stay  ;  but  your  brother 
was  before  us,  the  expense  was  great,  and  more  of 
our  senses  were  in  continual  sufferance  than  I  would 
wish  to  enumerate :  from  such  a  place  the  transition 
into  well  cultivated  fields  and  loaded  vineyards, 
amidst  carts  and  baskets  filled  with  grapes,  and  all 
the  hurry,  plenty,  and  festivity  of  the  vintage,  was 
really  delightful. 

Our  course,  if  you  will  allow  me  a  sea  tenn,  was 
generally  in  the  direction  of  the  canal,  and  we  fre- 
quently saw  and  sometimes  crossed  it;  the  banks  . 
were  every  where  planted  with  Lombardy  Poplars, 
and  the  locks  appeared  in  perfect  order.  We  were 
soon  at  the  little  town  of  Bazieges,  and  were  on  the 
point  of  setting  off  with  fresh  horses,  and  as  usual 
at  a  full  gallop  from  the  posthouse,  when  it  was 
perceived  and  pointed  out  to  us  by  an  idle  by- 
stander, that  the  nut  which  ought  to  confine  one  of 
the  hind  wheels  had  worked  off  andbeen  lost   De- 
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tarikm  io  such  a  place    was   disagreeable,  but 
Dotbing  when   compared  to  the  evil  we  bad  es- 
caped ;  we  submitted*  therefore,  with  a  good  grace^ 
bad  the  carriage  dragged  opposite  to  the  black- 
smith's, and  were  looking  about  us  where  there  was 
DoUmig  to  be  seeo,  when  a  lady  stept  out  of  a 
neigbbouring  house,  and  invited  us  to  take  shelter 
tbere:    she  seemed  about  twenty,  had  her  first 
child  in  a  cradle  by  her  in  the  neat  little  parlour 
sbe  conducted  us  into,  was  rather  handsome,  had 
brilliant  eyes,  and  all  that  politeness  and  that  unaf- 
fected grace,  which  nature  seems  sometimes  to  go 
out  of  her  way,  in  order  to  bestow  on  her  fa- 
vourites: the  lady's  husband,  who  shortly  after 
joined  us  from  his  vintage,  was  a  well  behaved, 
well  looking  man  of  thirty,  who  had  gone  out  a  pri- 
vate soldier  to  £gypt,  had  served  tiie  whole  of  the 
war  there,  and  had  returned  a  non-commissioned 
officer  of  dragoons :  there  could  be  no  want  of  con- 
versation with  such  a  person,  and  I  passed  a  couple 
of  hours  with  him  very  agreeably.     It  was  very 
customary,  he  told  me,  during  the  siege  of  Alexan- 
dria, for  the  advanced  sentinels  to  approach  each 
other  amicably,  after  a  signal  given  and  returned, 
and  to  exchange  their  rations,  the  British  giving 
poriL  and  sometimes  brandy,  and  the  French  bread ; 
it  was  allowed  in  their  army  that  the  descent  of 
General  Abercrombie  was  a  very  gallant  exploit :  a 
body  of  boats  was  seen  at  a  distance  laying  on  their 
oars,  as  a  bird  of  prey  is  seen  floating  in  the  air, 
over  the  spot  it  is  about  to  dart  upon  ;    until  at 
length  they  began  to  move,  and  three  distinct  lines 
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were  obsenred  approaching,  protected  by  guoboatc 
at  their  extremities,  preserving  the  most  exact  order, 
and  rowing,  as  if  by  clock  work  :  not  a  soldier  ap* 
peared,  but  the  seamen  were  erect,  and  seemed  in- 
sensible to  the  French  artillery,  which  thundered 
upon  them  from  the  batteries  among  the  aand  hills, 
and  from  the  fort  of  Aboukir  :  the  actiott  commen* 
ced  at  the  water  side,  and  ev^n  in  the  boats,  but  the 
French  were  soon  overpowered :  though  liberal  in 
his  praises  of  the  British  seamen,  he  would  not  al* 
low  their  soldiers  any  great  degree  of  merit;  on 
my  asking  him,  however,  if  they  did  not  deserve 
some  credit  for  their  march,  in  order  of  battle,  a  day 
or  two  after  the  descent,  and  for  repulsing  the  attack 
of  Menou,  I  would  not  say  for  defeating  him,  he 
paused  a  moment,  and  then,  as  if  recollecting  him- 
self and  recovering  from  a  dilemma,  he  begged  of 
me  to  observe,  that  they  had  added  by  that  time,  in 
all  probability,  several  French  deserters  to  their  ar- 
my. I  have  been  often  struck  with  the  mean  opi- 
nion which  the  French  affect  to  entertain  of  the 
English  soldiery :  one  would  imagine,  that  they 
derived  some  consolation  to  the  humiliations  tbat 
have  been  heaped  upon  France,  by  these  lords  of 
the  ocean,  in  supposing  them  proportionally  weak 
by  luid  ;  and  yet  there  is  hardly  an  mstance,  where 
they  have  been  opposed  to  equal  numbers,  on  the 
Continent,  in  which  the  land  forces  of  England  hare 
not  been  victorious  :  no  soldiers  have  more  native 
hardihood,  or  more  patience  under  every  privation, 
or  behold  the  approach  of  death  with  more  equanir 
mity. 
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If  I  were    writing  a  ooyel,    or  an  imaginary 
tour  through  Europe,  what  a  fine  episode  might 
this  simple  adventure  be  worked  up  into  with  a  lit- 
tle embellisbmeat  and  exaggeration ! — You  baye 
only  to  suppose  l(beae  young  people  crossed  in  love 
by  their  parents  and  that,  with  the  suit  of  some 
wealthy  admirer,  and  her  being  kicked  up,  and  hb 
being  aaot  to  Egypt,  and  the  war  !n  that  strange 
Gouatry,  which  might  gire  occasion  for  so  many 
interestii^  descriptions,  and  bi&  return  home  with 
the  spoik  (^aMaoieluke  whom  he  had  slain  in  bat« 
tie,  and  their  meeting  at  a  dance  io  their  native  vil- 
lage, and  their  parents  relenting  at  so  much  true 
love,  would  be  sufficient  not  only  for  an  episode, 
bui  for  a  novel  of  as  many  volumea  as  Sir  Charles 
Oraodisoa. 
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We  got  to  Ville  Pranche  al)out  8,  and  the  next 
day  to  Mens  :  you  will  think  our  progress  a  slow 
one,  if,  as  is  not  improbable,  you  follow  us  on  the 
map.  The  reason  was,  that,  at  first,  we  turned  aside 
to  see  a  place,  where  the  canal  is  carried  over  a 
small  river,  in  an  aqueduct  of  masonry,  and  then 
again  to  visit  Naurose,  the  hic^hest  point  between 
tbe  two  seas,  on  the  line  of  the  canal,  where  the  in- 
spector of  the  works  lives,  and,  drawing  his  resour- 
ces from  reservoirs  at  a  distance,  suppliea  either  side 
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of  him  with  water,  as  he  is  informed  it  is  required* 
The  principal  of  these  is,  the  reservoir  of  St.  Percol, 
which,  to  my  very  great  regret,  I  had  it  not  fei  my 
power  to  visit.  This  enormous  basin  is  160  feet 
deep,  and  14,468  feet  round  ;  it  is  formed  by  a  cir- 
cle of  mountains,  and  confined  at  the  only  outlet  by 
a  wall,  which  is  234  feet4l)ick,  and  is  supposed'  to 
contain,  when  full,  as  much  water  as  the  whole  ca- 
nal.*' The  Inspector  put  me  in  mind  of  Vlrgil^s 
.Siohis,  directing  the  fury  of  the  winds,  at  pleasure, 
from  the  hollow  mountain,  which  «er^ed  him  as  a 
Palace;  he  was  civil  to  us,  however,  notwithstand- 
ing his  empire  over  an  element  as  formidable  as  the 
winds,  and  explained  all  the  pactiiHilafs  of  his  em- 
ployment^ with  great  good  nature.  He  then  show- 
ed us  hb  garden,  in  which  were  espaliers  and  dimrf 
apple  trees  :  many  of  these  last,  though  not  a  foot 
high,  had  several  apples,  which  seeoied  out  of  all 
proportion  large.  We  shortly  after  passed,  and  far 
more  rapidly  than  I  could  have  wished,  ovel*  the  fer- 
tile plain,  formerly  an  unwholesome  marsh,  which 
surrounds  Carcassonne,  and  under  the  walls  of  that 
ancient  city ;  they  seemed  as  old  as  tl^ose  of  Troy, 
and  the  dismantled  castle  would  have  suited  us  ei- 
actly,  had  we  been  in  the  situation  of  Lamotte  and 
his  family,  (you  remember  Lamotte,)  it  was  gloomy 
and  terrifick  in  the  extreme,  and  no  path  could  be 
discovered  leading  up  to  it.    We  began  now  to  per- 

*  C*est  aiBii  qu*OD  voit  le  Qonie  oomiiiaDder  par  toot  k  la  nttare^  i^empiirer 
da  eaiix.  let  repandre  ft  100  gri,  et  8*eo  debarauer  dei  I*ioiuot  <|uelles  'devienneot 
mperlKiM  — Celte  econoaiie  adiDirable  oe  peut  etre  mahiteoue  que  par  la  survdl- 
lapce  la  pkn  iotelligwite,  et  la  plus  active,  de  la  part  de  PJngeaieiir  cbaiil  de  I'en- 
tret«iQ  dw  rigolea  et  bmoa,  et  de  la  distribution  ocoetiaire.    De  Bareothe  -»- 
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ceire  ^  trees  io  abundance,  and  greater  quantities 
of  Indian  corn.  As  to  tbe  roads,  notliing  tbal  I  could 
say  could  give  you  an  idea  of  their,  magnificent  per- 
fection.    Tliere  are  causeways  for  miles  togethw, 
kept  up  by  stone  walls,  and    handsome  bridges, 
where?er  an  accidental  torrent  from  a  winter  shower 
.  migbt,  sometimes,  make  the  water  a  foot  deep.    Ar- 
thur Young's  Tour  through  France  will  give  you 
proper  ideas  on  this  subject,  and  a  great  deal  of  other 
information.     We  now  quitted  the  direction  of  the 
canal,  and  proceeded  towards  Narbonne^  aprois  a 
country  similar  to  that  we  had  hitherto  trayelled 
through  for  scenes  of  plenty  and  population  ;  but 
with  this  difference,  that  oli?e  trees  began  to  appear, 
and  tbe  herbs,  which  grew  by  the  road  side,  were 
either  thyme,  sweet  marjoram  or  hvender ;   in  the 
yii/ages  which  we  passed,  as  well  as  in  the  fields,  the 
people  were  busily  employed  in  their  vintage  :  se- 
yeral  of  the  men  had  their  legsired  with  the  juice  of 
the  grape,  and  one  young  woman^  with  her  petti- 
coats neatly  tucked  up  about  her  knees,  was  making 
wme  in  a  tub  at  the  door  of  her  house.     We  dined 
atNarbonne,  once  so  distinguished  Jn  Roman  histo- 
ry, as  giving  name  to  a  large  portion  of  Gaul,  but 
now  known  for  little  more  than  the  honey",  which  is 
made  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  containing  scarcely 
9000  inhabitants.      At  a  time  when  the  ocean  was 
navigated  in  much  smaller  vessels  than  at  present, 
Narbonne  was  more  of  a  sea-port  than  at  present, 
and  Gssar  embarked  thence,  after  escaping  the  ef- 
fects of  a  conspiracy,  which  be  seems  never  to  have 
known  of.    The  communication  with  tbe  Mediter- 
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ranlean  was  then  kept  up,  as  it  is  now,  by  means  of 
a  carial  and  a  lagoon ;  but  this  canal  has,  of  late  years 
been  joined  to  that  of  Languedoc,  and  is  fiatr  more 
than  sufficient  for  all  that  exists  of  trade  and  inter- 
course  at  Narbonne,  and  in  its  neig^bbourbood. 
There  were  once  to  be  found  here  very  considerable 
remains  of  Roman  architecture,  to  which  tradition 
bM  given  the  different  appellations  of  baths,  an  am- 
phitheatre aild  a  oapitol,  and  wtiere  the  sagacity  of 
an  antiquary  could,  though  with  difficulty,  trace 
some  remnants  of  a  few  mutilated  inscriptions  :  but 
the  most  melancholy  change  which  Narbonne  has 
undergone,  is  in  the  temperature  of  the  air,  once  pro* 
¥erbially  salubrious,  and  now  remarkable  for  the 
contrary  :  to  return  to  the  remains  of  Roman  arcbi- 
terlure  which  were  once  visible,  they  have  been  sa- 
crificed, as  it  should  seem,  to  the  defence  of  the 
town,  in  the  repairs  of  those  antique  walls,  which  istiil 
retain  a  very  respectable  appearance. 

The  Episcopal  residence  of  former  times,  (I  am 
not  certain  to  what  use  it  has  been  since  applied) 
looks  like  the  palace  of  a  Prince,  and  the  Cathedral 
is  one  of  the  most  stately  and  solemn  buildings  I  eyer 
beheld.  The  Sacristan  who  attended,  told  us,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  of  the  ravages,  and  of  the  horrible 
outrages  committed  during  a  period  of  the  revolu- 
tion, when  it  was  fashionable  to  decry  and  to  destroy 
every  thing  any  way  connected  with  religion.  His 
femily  had  filled  the  same  office,  from  father  to  son, 
for  the  greater  part  of  two  centuries,  and  the  Cathe- 
dral was  to  him  the  Holy  of  Holies :  he  pointed 
outlo  us,  with  honest  pride,  certain  sacred  orna- 
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metats,  as  we  Watlked  about  the  church,  which  he  bad 
found  means  (o  secrete,  and  some  Taluable  pictures, 
which  he  saved  in  the  same  manner.  I  observed  too, 
(hal  the  workrften  i^ere,  at  that  moment,  employed 
upon  the  great  organ,  which  had  been  very  much 
mutilated. 

From  Narbonneto  Beziers,  the  road  is  short,  and 
we  arrived  at  a  very  early  hour,  through  crowds  of 
people  returning  into  town  from  the  vintage  of  the 
day :  some  very  pretty  girk  were  of  the  number, 
and  mounted,  two  at  a  time,  upon  asses,  with  old  and 
young  people,  and  children  in  carts,  and  servants, 
carrying  baskets  of  grapes  on  their  heads.  It  seemed 
a  procession  in  honour  of  Bacchus.  We  here  joined 
the  line  of  the  canal  again,  and,  admiring  the  neigh- 
bouring bills,  whose  sides  were  covered  with  olive 
trees,  we  drove  up  a  very  steep  ascent,  under  an  an- 
cient gateway,  into  a  narrow  street,  which  conducted 
us  to  our  inn.  Mulberry  trees  had  become  common 
for  the  last  two  or  three  posts,  and  we  were  now  in  a 
country  where  wine  and  oil,  and  honey  and  silk,  and 
every  sort  of  grain  abounded.  Read  what  Young 
says  of  the  locks  at  the  commencement  of  the  canal 
at  Beyers,  and  of  the  subterranean  passage  at  M al- 
pas,  for  I  could  give  you  but  a  very  incorrect  idea 
of  either.  It  rained  excessively  the  next  day,  and 
was  so  cloudy  that  we  could  see  nothing,  not  even 
tbe  Mediterranean,  though  we  were  frequently 
upon  very  high  ground  and  within  a  few  miles  of  it. 

We  were  disappointed  also  in  not  being  able  to 
see  and  to  admire  the  approach  to  Montpelier,  of 
which  we  had  heard  a  great  deal,  as  we  did  not  arrive 
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until  after  night,  and  during  a  hard  raio.  I  bad  ob- 
served during  the  day,  however,  that  the  country 
rose  in  gentle  bills,  and  that  there  was  a  profusion 
of  all  that  could  cheer  the  heart  of  man,  amid  towns, 
and  villages,  and  castles,  and  country  houses  ;  and 
that  these  last  were  in  a  style  of  greater  magnificence, 
and  in  greater  numbers,  as  we  approached  the  city. 
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IITOKARK— ) 

It  was  dark,  when  we  entered  our  inn,  and  as  it 
was  a  spacious  and  well-fashioned  house,  it  had  the 
air  of  a  palace  ;  our  apartments  too  seemed  to  unite 
every  thing  we  could  wish  ;  a  French  publick  bouse 
looks  always  be^  at  candle-light,  and  it  is  never  un- 
til the  next  day  that  the  great  and  universal  fault  of 
uncleanliness  begins  to  appear  ;  a  well-furnished  ta- 
ble, a  good  bed,  handsome  curtains,  and  a  civil  re- 
ception are  frequently  found  connected  with  cir- 
cumstances, which  ought,  one  would  suppose,  to  be 
as  far  from  such  luxury,  as  the  manners  of  the  most 
polished  society  are  from  the  filth  of  a  Hottentot.  I 
rose  early  next  morning,  and  passed  through  narrow- 
er streets  than  I  had  expected ,  to  the  El^Ianade,  a 
publick  walk,  whence  a  highly  cultivated,  most 
beautiful,  and  thickly  inhabited  country  appeared, 
and  then  to  the  place  de  Peyron,  a  square  projecting 
from  the  inclosure  of  the  town  on  an  elevated  spot. 
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and  oomnanding^  in  adcfitioii  to  all  that  I  have  men- 
tiooed,  a  distant  prospect  of  the  Alps  on  one  side, 
of  the  Pyrenees  on  the  other,  and  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean below  tne.  Of  these;  three  ^i;roat  objects,  the 
aea  attracted  my  attention  most  forcibly.  Every 
ene  must  be  struck  with  the  great  yariety  of  govem- 
menfs,  languages,  and  complexions,  which  have  been 
brought  together  by  providence  into  a  very  narrow 
space  upon  the  borders  of  this  celebrated  sea :  it  was^ 
here  that  the  first  feeble  efibrts  of  navigation  were 
made,  and  hence  that  the  civilized  world  has  receiv- 
ed its  religion,  and,  with  the  exception  of  England, 
perhaps,  all  that  is  most  valuable  in  their  systems  of 
jurisprudence* — It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
the  first  view  of  the  Mediterranean  should  animate 
every  traveller: — ^the  states  and  empires  of  ancient 
days  glance  across  the  imagination,  and  one  muses 
on  the  bloody  contests  which  have  taken  place,  and 
the  hostile  fleets  which  Jbave  floated  upon  its  surface, 
from  the  triumph  of  Duilius,  to  the  victory  of  Lord 
Nelson:  the  sea  was  attractive  also,  as  a  scene  fami- 
liar to  my  mind,  and  as  affording  the  means  of  cpm- 
muEocation  with  my  native  country. 

Having  looked  about  for  some  time,  I  had  next  the 
leisure  to  admire  a  receptacle  for  water,  which  is 
brought  there  for  the  use  of  the  town,  by  an  aque- 
duct, from  a  distance ;  it  is,  in  appearance,  a  hand- 
some marble  temple^  such  as  the  zeal  of  an  opulent 
and  pious  heathen  might  have  erected,  in  former 
times,  to  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  stream,  which 
furnished  water  to  his  native  city ;  and  as  if  my  at- 
tentJQQ  had  not  been  sufficiently  excited,  I  beheld. 
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at  a  distance,  those  moantains  of  the  Gefeimefl^ 
distinguished  for  the  religious  war,  which  orij 
there  in  the  reign  of  Louis  the  XI V.,  and  which  con- 
tribuled  so  mudi  to  people  the  wilds  of  South  Caro* 
lina.    We  tiad  the  pleasure  to  find  a  second  letter 
here  from  F— ~*,  lie  seemed  well  and  cheerful :  we 
had  reason  indeed  to  be  safisfied  with  ail  the  atcounte 
we  liad  received  of  him  upon  the  road  ;  he  had  been 
.remarlied'  at  every  bous^  be  stopped  at.  Cor  some- 
thing singular  in  his  dress,  or  from  bis  speaking  very 
tittle  French,  and  we  were  universally  told,  that  the 
English  boy  we  inquired  after,  seemed  amused,  aod 
that  every  body  was  very  kind  to  him. 

Passing  rapidly  aknig,  and  staying  but  a  day  or 
two  at  most  in  the  largest  towns,  I  should  only  have 
to  borrow  from  books,  if  I  were  to  pretend  to  enter 
into  a  minute  description  of  persons,  places,  and  man^ 
ners.  I  can  only  tell  you,  therefore,  of  what  we 
saw.  Montpetlier  is  an  ancient  city,  but  long  poste* 
nor  to  the  times  of  the  Romans  ;  h  had  never,  there- 
fore, any  antiquities  to  boast  of,  but  it  has  been  dis- 
tinguished for  carrying  on  an  extensive  trade,  ever 
since  the  daysof  Jacques  Coaur,^  who  was  so  ill  re- 
warded for  his  services  to  Charles  VII.,  to  the  peri- 
od  of  the  revolution,  and  being  placed  in  a  mild  cli- 

♦  The  exertiims  of  this  eminent  penonage,  who,  by  proTiding  funds,  ' 
eontribated  almost  as  amth  as  Jeanne  d'Arc,  by  her  religious  enUiusi-  I 
asm,  or  Dunow  by  bis  Faloor,  to  the  axpulsioa  of  the  iCngliah  o«t  of  I 
the  finest  proFmcea  of  France,— 4^mind  om  of  Mr.  Neoker  ;  and  he  i 
wan  treated  murb  in  the  xame  manner  by  Charles  VII.  that  Mr. 
Necker  was  by  the  IVational  Assembly.— Having  been  driven  out  of 
France  with  snch  bate  ingratitude,  he  is  said  to  have  made  in  some 
part  of  the  Bast  a  tioond  fortane,  as  great  as  the  one  he  had  beoa  9o 
sqlusUy  deprived  of :— where  and  when  he  died.is  not  known. 
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mate^  aod  known  as  the  residence  of  several  distin- 
guished physicians,    was  aknost  proverbially  the 
retreat  of  consumptive  people.     It  was  to  Montpe- 
lier  that  the  celebrated  Dr.  Young  repaired  with  bis 
daughter,  when  in  the  hour  of  sickness  and  decay  he 
bore  her,  as  he  says,  nearer  to  the  sun :  in  the  bota- 
nick  garden  we  were  shown  a  spot,  near  which,  as 
tradition  says,  she  was  buried : — ^it  was  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  garden,  and  amidst  a  cluster  of  cypresses, 
that  the  unhappy  father  carried  his  lifeless  daughter 
in  his  arms,  and  committed  her  to  the  earth  :*  the 
gflrdener,  who  was  alive,  not  many  years  ago,  mjsn- 
tioncK)  the  fact,  and  showed  the  place  to  one  whose 
testimony  may  be  relfed  on.     Figure  to  yourself  a 
person  of  Young'^  extreme  sensibility,  himself  the 
bearer,  himself  officiating  as  clergyman,  on  tins  last, 
most  solemn,  most  afiecling  of  all  occasions !  Had  his 
life  been  protracted  to  a  subsequent  period,  the  de- 
licacy of  his  affection  would  have  received  an  addi^ 
tional  wound,  for  the  rage  of  innovation,  which  dur- 
ing some  time  bewitched  all  France,  extended  its 
destructive  effects  even  to  this  solitary  spot ;  the 
trees  of  the  grove  have  been  destroyed,  a  part  of 
the  earth  removed,  and  the  remains  of  poor  Narcia- 
sa  have  been  disturbed :  one  may  conceive,  I  {hink, 
what  a  burst  of  pious  indignation  his  melancholy 
Muse  would  have  drawn  from  the  priest,  the  father, 
the  proteslant,  and  the  poet. 

*  Alas !  poor  Toung,  says  somo  ooe,  excessire  sufl^ance  cannot  be* 
where  Uiere  is  so  moch  lamentation. 

The  ibepberd  but  feigiM  be  it  nd  ; 
He  ii  vreicbed  to  tbew  he  has  wit 
Br.  Seattle  says,  conirersing  with  Dr.  Toung*s  particular  friends,  I 
foand,  that  whilst  he  was  composing  his  Night  Thongbts,  he  was  as 
dieerful  as  most  men. 

VOL.   I.  8 
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Wk  had  DOW  been  for  some  days  past,  in  the 
country  of  the  ancient  Troubadours,  who  wander- 
hi^  over  Europe,  and  singing  of  the  great  deeds 
of  valiant  knights,  of  love,  and  of  the  ladies,  were 
the  revivers  of  good  manners,  and  of  musick,  and 
so  feasted,  and  so  honoured  in  private,  and  upon 
all  publick  occasions,  that  the  most  distingubhed 
personages  of  the  age  condescended  to  be  enrol- 
led in  their  fraternity : — ^tbe  touhts  of  Poitou,  and 
of  Champagne,  were  both  Troubadours :  the  lan- 
guage there  used,  and  which  took  its  name  from 
the  neighbouring  province  of  Provence,  was  one  of 
the  two  which  prevailed  in  France  in  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries :  the  other,  which  w^  spoken 
in  the  North,  was  called  the  Romance  tongue :  the 
Troubadours  in  their  Provencal  produced  little 
else  than  love  songs,  stories  of  knight  errantty  in 
verse,  and  satires  which  they  called,  I  know  not 
why,  Sirventes: — but  tlie  writer  of  the  Romance 
language  have  excited  the  delight  even  of  succeed- 
ing ages,  by  their  fabliaux,  which  were  drawn,  with 
some  embellishments  indeed,  and  some  exaggera- 
tions, from  scenes  of  real  life  :-->it  is  this  circum- 
stance that  has  given  a  name  to  those  agreeable  pro- 
ductions, which  at  some  time  or  other  of  life  are 
found  so  amudng  ^ 


*  Madame  de  8e?igB«,  wboM  saoM  has  acquired  a  digDitjr  ui  liten« 
tort  ike  im  Teiy  far  ftieiD  leekieg  Ibnrurd  Co^  Oioufht  jwj  bighfy 
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If  you  have  a  map  of  the  coast  of  France  before 
you,  must  perceire  that  there  is  a  continuation  of 
hgunes  alon^ar  the  part  of  it  where  we  now  are- 
At  about  a  ariJe  from  Montpelier  is  a  canal  com- 
municating with  one  of  these,  and  by  that  means 
with  Cetle,  whence  the  merchants  of  the  neighbour- 
ing  country  made  their  shipments  to  foreign  part% 
whilst  there  was  trade  in  France.  As  the  distance 
to  Cette  admitted  of  our  going  and  returning  in  the 
course  of  the  same  day,  we  could  not  resist  our 
desire  of  tailing  a  nearer  view  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  set  out  early  one  morning  in  company 
with  a  liTely,  good-natured,  well  behaved  Virginian, 

of  romaoiees ;  «*  Far  be  it  ftom  tne,  says  sbe,  io  a  leUer  i»  ber  dan^ 
ter.  to  de«side  apoo  Uw  propriety  of  PauliDe*!  r^adii^  rbmaocet :  \i 
it  Is  a  pagsioo  I  hare  always  had,  I  haye  had  it  in  comicoii  with  per- 
tens  of  io  murb  more  oierit  than  myself,  Uiat  I  need  not  defend  it  : 
there  aro  examplee  of  good,  and  of  bad  effscts,  it  is  said,  arising  from 
nch  books ;  b«t  wbeUier  It  be  from  a  partiality  to  my  own  taate» 
or  not,  I  haTe  always  thought,  that  a  yoang  man  might  become  more 
Ceoeroas  and  disinterested  by  contemplating  my  farourite  heroes,  and 
thst  a  yoing  lad^  covtd  Imbibe  none  but  tbe  purest  and  most  eialted 
prinelples  from  deopatra." 

Tbe  Cleopatra  Madame  de  SeTigoi  allodes  to,  is  a  Romance  of 
many  Tohimes,  in  which  the  manners  are  those  of  tbe  times  of  Chival- 
ry. Cbitiliy,  we  know,  laid  the  utmost  stress  open  a  respectfal  be- 
bavloar  to  tbe  female  sex,  as  weH  as  open  a  disposition  to  serre  and 
oblige  all  who  might  stand  in  need  of  asfiistance*-and  that  kaightt 
vbo  was  adorned  with  every  qnality,  that  might  with  propriety  Iih 
ipire  admiratidn,  or  kindle  aflbcthm,  wb6  was  braroi  wise,  Just,  conr- 
tMOi  aad  beaeT^lent.  of  spotless  bonoors  and  nnsbaken  integrity, 
was  mreiy  a  better  model  for  youth  tban  Tom  Jones,  or  Peregrine 
Pickle.  A  woman  bf  rank  and  understanding  in  those  times,  says 
Godwin,  was  proud,  but  her  pride  tended  only  to  render  her  oonde- 
wenrisa  mate  gracelM,  and  tbe  two  qnalitUis  gate  ber  ekN|tteoce,  and 
«MBb  and  eTCfywinniiilg  and  erery  beantifiil  attraction. 
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whofle  physician  had  sent  him  to  the  south  of  France. 
He  had  found  us  out  directJy  on  our  arriyal,  and 
had  manifested  a  sincere  and  strongly  expressed 
satisfaction,  at  the  sight  of  an  American  family; 
but  when  he  found  that  we  had  been  upon  James 
river,  and  could  talk  of  Rappahannock  and  Potow- 
mack,  and  heard  us  speak  with  respect  and  affec- 
tion of  persons,  whose  names  were  familiar  to  him, 
I  thought  he  would  have  devoured  us.    It  was  one 
continued  vineyard  up  to  the  gates  of  the  ancient 
town  of  Frontignan,  and  Montpelier  appeared,  when 
we  looked  back  upon  it,  like  some  capital  city, 
proudly  seated  on  an  eminence,  amidst  tributary 
villages.      This  Frontignan  is  a  miserable  place, 
notwithstanding  the  fertile  soil  it  stands  in,  and  the 
excellent  wine  it  gives  name  to.    The  houses  and 
walls  appear  to  be  of  white  clay,  rather  than  of 
stone,  and  the  streets  are  hardly  broader  than  the 
walks  of  a  modem  garden.  We  found  Cette  a  small 
and  not  very  clean  town,  with  a  harbour  and  a 
lighthouse,  and  some  shipping,  but  with  every  thing 
in  miniature.    There  were  a  feW  dismantled  brigs 
and  schooners,  some  fishing  boats,  a  wretched  pri- 
vateer of  two  swivels  and  twenty  men,  and  a  guard 
vessel  of  eight  guns;  a  high  hill,  on  which  are  vine- 
yards, and  two  or  three  old  and  castle  like  looking 
mansions,  overhangs  the  town.    We  walked  some 
way  up  this  hill  in  company  with  an  officious  sort 
of  a  person,  who  bad  joined  us  in  the  street,  and 
we  asked  him,  of  course,  some  questions  about  the 
place,  as  to  the  number  of  troops  they  usually  had 
in  garrison,  and  the  youth  they  had  furnished  to  the 
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cmiscriptioB ;  be  soon  after  left  us,  and  we  sat  down 
upon  a  large  ^one,  surveyed  the  city,  the  harbour, 
and  the  ocean,  which  was  spread  out  in  an  unruf- 
fed  expanse  before  us ;  agreed,  the  good  Virginian 
and  1,  in  admiring  the  concunrence  of  circumstances 
that  bad  brought  us  together  in  a  place  so  far  from 
our  common  country.  We  then  talked  of  the 
Deigbbouring  and  most  beautiful  part  of  France, 
of  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa*  of  Rome  and  of 
Carthage,  and  of  the  little  island  far  upon  our  left, 
which  had  given  birth  to  (be  Julius  Caesar*  of  modem 
times.  We  spoke  also  of  Gibraltar,  and  of  the 
American  navy,  in  which  our  companion  had  serv- 
ed. He  was  the  first  travelled  man  of  your  state 
whom  I  was  ever  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with.  He 
amused  us  with  anecdotes  and  with  .^  descriptions, 
and  seemed  so  wonderfully  improved  by  visiting 
foreign  parts,  that  I  almost  believe,  had  I  pressed 
him,  be  would  have,  confessed,  that  Virginia  was  not 
the  first  country  in  the  world.  I  will  not,  howev- 
er, be  positive. 

We  now  continued  our  walk,  descended  into  the 
towiiy  visited  the  mole,  took  a  nearer  view  of  the 
armed  vessel,  talked  with  some  of  the  privateer's 
men,  admired  the  small  cables  made  use  of  by  the 
fishermen,  which  appeared  to  be  a  species  of  the 
marine  grass,  and  having  heartily  tired  ourselves, 
returned  to  our  inn,  and  ordered  our  dinner. 

The  landlord  began  by  placing  a  large  dish  of 
oysters  on  the  table,  but  whilst  we  were  expatiat- 

*  Ad  sua  qui  domitoi  dedoxit  ilagn  Qnirites.    Jnr. 
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itig  on  their  merit,  and  discussing  the  6\A  subjMt, 
Whether  it  were  better  that  they  should  be  small, 
or  such  as  you  admire  on  James  river,  each  of 
which  makes  several  mouthfuls,  he  entered  again  in 
a  hurry,  and  announced  the  commandant  and  the 
mayor.    We  thought  their  visit  rather  ill  timed,  but 
were  thunderstruck  when  the  latter,  a  thin,  pale 
man,  with  a  sharp  voice,  informed  us,  that  as  we 
bad  excited  uneasiness  in  several  of  the  good  citi- 
zens of  the  place  by  our  questions,  by  our  atten- 
tion to  the  fortifications  of  the  harbour^  and  by  our 
general  appearance,  it  was  necessary  that  we  should 
give  an  account  of  ourselves  to  the  civil  and  milita- 
ry powers,  before  whom  we  then  were.    Our  pass- 
ports had  been  left  at  Montpelier,  and  tiow  to  con- 
vince these  good  people  that  we  were  Americans 
travelling  fot"  amusement,  and  not  English  come  to 
view  the  nakedness  of  their  land,  might  have  been 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  bad  not  a  merchant  of 
Montpelier,  to  whom  we  were  accidentally  known, 
and  who  happened,  as  accidentally,  to  be  that  day 
in  Cette,  repaired  to  us,  on  being  sent  for,  and  an- 
swered for  us  to  their  satisfaction ;  they  then  left 
us  to  go  to  dinner  with  what  appetite  we  could. 
You  may  conceive  how  N— -— ,  whose  head  was 
running  upon  the  stories  of  the  Bloody  Buoy  all 
the  time,  looked  during  the  whole  of  this  business, 
and  with  what  satisfaction  she  saw  his  honour  the 
commandant,  and  his  worship  the  mayor  go  about 
their  business.    The  next  day  we  were  satisfied  to 
remain  at  Montpelier,  and  went  to  the  play  at  night, 
where  the  musick  was  delightful,  the  singing  supe- 
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fiour  to  any  thing  I  ever  bad  beard,  and  tbe  dancing,  as 
I  was  toldy  in  a  yery  great  style ;  I  say,  as  I  was  told, 
for  to  me  it  appeared  to  consist  too  mucb  of  feats 
of  strength  and  activity :  I  could  not  admire  tbat 
whirling  round  with  such  rapidity  that  the  human 
form  was  hardly  discernible,  those  studied  postures, 
and  that  total  disregard  or  all  decency  in  dress.  An 
Indian  Warriour  prepared  for  battle,  is  hardly  less 
encumbered  with  clothes,  "than  an  Opera  dancer  in 
France. 

In  former  times,  Montpelier  must  have  been  a 
Tery  agreeable  place  to  spend  a  winter  and  a  spring 
at :  a  clear  and  wholesome  atmosphere,  society  com- 
posed of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  world ;  pub- 
lick  amusements  in  perfection ;  literature,  and  all 
that  extensive  commerce,  all  that  Nature  in  its 
utmost  bounty  can  bestow,  were  here  combined, 
whilst  the  occasional  residence  of  The  States,  gave 
H  the  air  of  a  capital. 

It  would  be  useless,  and  it  would  be  melancholy 
to  ny,  in  how  many  respects  it  is  not  what  it  was : 
we  cbould  have  protracted  our  stay,  however,  a  few 
days,  had  not  -•— ^  been  before  us.  As  it  was,  we 
departed  on  the  morning  of  the  fifth  of  October, 
and  look  the  road  to  Nismes ;  a  name  not  as  fami- 
liar to  your  ear  as  Montpelier,  but  to  the  full  as 
deBerving  of  your  attention. 
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MY  DBAR  E , 

The  country  we  travelled  through  continued 
such  as  we  had  seen,  being  diversified  with  wheat 
fields,  vineyards,  plantations  of  olive  and  mulberry 
trees ;  but  we  began  to  observe  mountains  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  the  road  was  sometimes  billy,  so  that 
the  festoons  of  grapes,  which  lined  the  way,  were 
now  a  little  more  in  our  power,  for  as  the  carriage 
necessarily  went  more  slowly,  we  were  at  times 
enabled  to  get  out  and  walk ;  such  a  circumstance 
was  never  disagreeable  to  the  younger  part  of  the 
family,  and  to  our  servant*maid,  whose  appearance 
you  must  remember ;  her  looks  upon  such  occa- 
sions, when  she  found  herself  in  the  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  as  many  grapes  as  she  chose  to  eat,  gave 
me  an  idea  of  what  Candidas  must  have  beeut  when 
ofiering  to  return  the  pieces  of  gold  which  the  chil- 
dren had  left  behind,  he  was  told,  to  his  great  asto- 
nishment, that  he  might  keep  them. 

Nismes  was  once,  under  the  government  of  the 
Romans,  a  city  of  great  extent,  but  of  its  ancient 
walls  nothing  now  remains,  but  one  solitary  dis- 
mantled tower,  which  is  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  modern  town  ;  it  contains,  however,  more 
Roman  antiquities,  and  in  a  greater  state  of  preser- 
vation, than  any  town  of  France :  you  have  ofteD 
heard  of  the  celebrated  Maison  Quarreet  (the  mo- 
del after  which  the  capital  of  Richmond  was  ori)y;in- 
ally  planned ;)  it  is  a  Roman  temple  of  the  smaller 
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size,  all  elegance  and  simplicity,  perfectly  entire, 
but  disfij;ured  by  dormant  windows,  which   had 
been  opened  by  a  society  of  Monks,  who  used  it 
formerly  as  a  Chapel.     It  was  for  a  long  time 
doubtful  to    what  divinity  this  temple  had  beeo 
erected — but  the  difficulty  has   been  very  inge- 
niously got  the  better  of  by  a  Mr.  Seguier,  who 
has  shewn  to  conviction,  it  is  said,  that  the  holes  left 
in  the  friese  and  architecture,  and  which  held  the 
pins  that  secured  the  inscription,  could  belong  to  no 
letters,  but  such  as  shew,  that  it  was  dedicated  to 
Caius  and   Lucius,   adopted  sons    of  Augustus. 
Prepared  as  one  is  to  admire  it,  the  impression  at 
first  sight,  rather  falls  short  of  the  spectator's  ima- 
gination, and  it  appears  diminutive  :  at  a  smaM  dis- 
tance from  it  is  the  amphitheatre,  the  form  of  which 
you  are  acquainted  with,  but  it  would  be  difficult 
for  you  to  conceive  an  idea  of  the  effect  which  its 
extreme  magnitude  and  venerable  antiquity  have 
upon  the  mind«     Although  far  from  being  entire,  it 
kin  some  parts  sufficiently  preserved  to  convey  an 
idea  of  what  it  must  have  been  formerly,  and  one 
conceives  how  seventeen   thousand  persons  may 
have  sat  at  their  ease  in  it. 

We  went  in  at  the  ancient  entrance,  walked  for 
some  time  in  the  lobby,  as  I  should  call  it  in  a  mo, 
dem  theatre,  then  penetrated  by  one  of  the  vomi- 
tories to  the  seats,  and  ascended  to  the  top  of  the 
hinkiing,  where  we  remained  for  some  time  in  silent 
conteoiplation  of  this  mighty  edifice.  It  seemed 
worthy  of  those  who  had  been  masters  of  the  world** 
and  they  now  appeared  to  us  capable  of  having  per"* 
VOL.  I.  9  ^ 
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formed  all  the  great  tbinn^  which  histoiy  has  attri^ 
buted  to  them.  Upwards  of  seventeen  hundred 
years  had  rolled  away  since  the  amphitheatre  was 
built,  and  yet  where  avarice  or  the  fury  of  an  ene- 
my have  not  made  great  eflforts  to  destroy  it,  the 
parts  are  as  entire  as  if  it  had  been  erected  in  the 
last  century. 

The  arena  is  still  encumbered  with  some  wretch- 
ed houses,  to  the  very  great  disgrace  of  the  town 
and  the  government ;  but  elevated  as  we  were,  the 
extent  and  form  of  it  were  very  apparent.    There 
are  other  remains  of  former  limes  at  Nismes,  which 
in  any  other  place  would  be  remarkable,  but  are 
here  scarcely  noticed  ;  there  are  remains,  for  ii^ 
stance,  of  a  temple,  said  to  be  of  Diana  or  of  the  In- 
fernal deities,  for  antiquarians  are  not  agreed  upon 
the  subject,  which  are  yet  sufficiently  entire  to 
give  a  very  good  idea  of  its  original  form ;  a  part  of 
the  roof  is  still  suspended  in  the  air,  and  the  orna- 
ments of  the  ceiling,  as  far  as  it  extends,  are  per- 
fect :  there  is  a  niche  in  front  of  the  principal  en- 
trance over  where  the  altar  was,  no  doubt,  formerly 
occupied  by  a  statue,  and  the  funnel  which  gave 
passage  to  the  smoke  of  the  victims,  might  serve 
for  the  same  purpose  now ;  near  it  is  a  spot,  once 
sacred  to  some  other  deity,  where  a  profusion  of 
water  bursts  from  the  earth,  in  the  midst  of  a  shady 
grove  :  it  was  customary  among  the  ancients  to  at- 
tribute the  agreeable  sensations,  which  were  expe* 
rienced  at  any  place  of  favourite  resort,  to  the  imme- 
diate presence  and  protection  of  some  superiour 
being,  and  it  was  surely  right  to  indulge  the  people 
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in  a  harmless  superstition^  which  placed  a  grove,  or 
a  fountain,  or  any  other  object  of  general  utility 
under  the  safeguard  of  religion.  Even  the  ruins  of 
the  temple,  which  had  been  erected  to  this  un- 
known deity,  had  disappeared,  but  the  stream  is 
as  clear,  as  cool,  and  as  abundant  as  ever,  and  put  In 
all  probability  to  asgo6d  a  use  :  it  flows  along  the 
publick  garden,  amidst  statues  and  ornaments  of 
architecture,  and  then  forms  a  canal,  which  sup^ 
plies  many  of  the  different  manufactories  of  the 
town ; — ^this  spot,  which  is  called  the  fountain,  and 
which  in  summer  joins  the  freshness  of  a  running 
stream  to  all  the  delights  of  shade,  is,  as  you  may 
suppose,  a  very  favourite  one  at  that  season.  Tou 
must  observe  that  I  have  purposely  avoided  speak' 
ing  of  the  revolution  and  its  effects ;  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, refrain  mentioning  in  this  place,  that  the  wea* 
Yers  of  Nismes  have  been  reduced  from  more  than 
four  to  less  than  one  thousand.  It  formerly  suffer- 
ed as  much  from  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  and  was  the  theatre  of  many  of  those  horrid 
instances  of  persecution,  which  that  impolitick 
event  gave  rise  to :  the  enmity  of  the  two  religious 
parties,  embittered  by  a  long  continuation  of  atro- 
cious conduct  towards  each  other,  more  worthy  the 
disciples  of  some  ancient  Egyptian  deity,  than  of 
the  God  of  Peace,  bad  been  in  a  great  measure 
luBed  to  rest ;  when  Louis  XIV.,  blinded  by  the 
zeal  of  his  confessor,  and  not  restrained  by  any 
remains  of  sensibility  in  Madame  Maintenon  for 
her  former  friends,  excited  the  worst  of  all  civil 
wars:  the  cruel  circumstances  and  consequence^ 
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of  this  contest,  the  character  of  Cavalier,  who, 
from  a  baker's  boy,  became  the  leader  of  the  Pro- 
testants, the  arts  he  made  use  of  to  keep  up  his  as- 
cendancy over  his  followers,  by  means  of  Prophets 
chiefly,  who  were  generally  women,  the  chosen 
vehicle  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  the  singular  cir- 
cumstance of  his  reducing  government  to  the  neces- 
sity of  treating  with  him  at  last,  are  all  well  de- 
scribed by  Voltaire,  to  whom  I  refer  you  ;  he  does 
not,  however,  I  believe,  mention  the  particular  cir- 
cumstance which  drove  the  people  into  open  re- 
bellion. They  had  submitted  to  the  most  humiliat- 
ing restrictions  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion, 
and  had  groaned  in  secret  amidst  all  that  could  be 
perpetrated  of  cruelty,  all  that  could  be  heaped 
upon  them  of  injury  and  insult ;  but  there  is  a  point 
beyond  which  men  will  suffer  no  longer,  and  the 
slightest  event  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  kindle  up 
a  flame,  where  the  materials  have  been  long  accu* 
mulated.  Two  young  ladies  of  the  name  of  Sexti, 
were  carried  off  from  their  parents,  and  immured 
with  circumstances  of  great  indignity  in  the  castle 
of  an  Abb^,  the  principal  agent  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  neither  entreaties,  nor  the  ofifer  of  money, 
could  procure  their  liberation ;  the  people  of  the 
neighbouring  mountains,  at  length  excited  and  led 
on  by  the  relations  of  the  sufferers,  rose  in  a  mass, 
stormed  the  dastle,  liberated  the  ladies  from  a  state 
of  shocking  confinement,  and  put  the  Abte  to 
death.  I  have  referred  you  to  Voltaire,  as  know- 
ing that  his  works  are  within  your  reach,  but  I 
wish  you  could  also  read  the  account  which  is 
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giTen  of  these  wretched  times  in  the  memoirs  of 
the  Duke  de  St,  Simon — whose  energfy,  virtue  and 
Kberality,  rendered  him  very  superiour  in  many  res- 
pects to  the  age  he  lived  in.     There  were  others, 
no  doubt,    who  reprobated,  though  in  secret,  the 
wicked  and  cruel  policy  of  Louvois,  who  wished 
to  make  himself  of  importance,  and  deplored  the 
weakness  and   bigotry  of  the  king,  in  venturing 
upon  the  chimerical  experiment,  of  forcing  all  his 
subjects  to  be  of  one  opinion  in  matters  of  religion. 
Extensive  districts  became  subject  to  military  exe- 
cution, children  were  separated  froni  their  parents, 
their  mothers  were  shut  up  in  penitentiary  houses, 
with  the  lowest  of  mankind,  and  their  fathers  sent 
to  the  ga11ie9.    Numbers,  who  for  a  time  must  have 
thought  themselves  hardly  more  fortunate,  carried 
with  them  into  foreign  countries  the  arts  and  manu- 
factories  of  France,  and  infused  into  their  children 
that  spirit  of  implacable  vengeance,  which  they 
themselves  always  cherished  against  their  native 
country.      It  was  from  this  source  that  King  Wil- 
liam and  Queen  Anne  formed  some  of  their  best 
troops  ;-*a  regiment    of  these   finding  itself  op- 
posed at  the  battle  of  Almanza  by  a  French  regi* 
ment  in  Philip^s  army,  rushed  forward  to  tlie  charge, 
and  were  encountered  with  such  inveterate  hostili- 
ty, that  scarcely  an  individual  of  either  survived 
the  shock.— «-The  Duke  of  Berwick,  who  was  an 
eye  witness,  and  who  relates  this  anecdote  with  a 
sort  of  borrour,  mentions  it  as  the  first  time  he  ever 
saw  the  bayonet  used  with  effect. 
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HTDXAR  : 

NisMGs,  when  a  Roman  town,  had  been  a  place 
of  such  opulence,  or  so  particularly  favoured  by 
the  government,  that  water  for  the  accommodation 
of  its  inhabitants  was  brought  from  two  fountains, 
at  the  distance  of  nearly  sixty  miles.  We  are  not  to 
suppose  that  the  Romans  were  ignorant  of  the  mo- 
dem mode  of  conveying  water  in  pipes,  or  of  its  at- 
taining by  that  means  a  height  nearly  equal  to  thatt  of 
its  source — there  are  many  instances  in  Roman  histo- 
ry that  prove  the  contrary ;  but  they  supposed,  and 
they  were  right,  that  the  quality  of  water  is  im- 
proved by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air :  the  water 
upon  this  occasion  was  carried  along  by  an  accurate 
attention  to  the  level,  as  in  the  case  of  overshot 
mills  in  hilly  countries :  but  on  its  arrival  at  the 
river  Garden,  it  was  necessary  that  an  aqueduct 
should  be  constructed,  in  order  to  connect  the  op- 
posite hills.  This  aqueduct,  which  is  still  entire, 
to  the  lower  part  of  which  a  bridge  has  been  added 
within  the  last  century,  is  what  is  called  the  Pont 
du  Gard,  and  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  remains  of  former  times :  it  is  composed 
of  three  arcades  in  the  handsomest  style  of  architec- 
ture, built  one  above  the  other  to  the  height  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  feet,  and  on  the  top  is  a  channel 
of  two  feet  and  a  half  in  breadth,  and  three  feet 
deep,  along  which  the  water  flowed.  This  channel 
was  formerly  covered,  but  the  flat  stones,  which 
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fotmed  the  coTering,  have  been  thrown  off  near 
one  of  the  extremities,  and    I   walked  into  it  for 
about  twenty  steps ;   the  extreme   length  of  the 
whole  building  from  hill  to  hill,  is  a  little  more  than 
eight  hundred  and  twenty  feet.    It  would  seem  like 
affectation,  or  at  least  like  exaggeration,  if  I  were 
to  pretend  to  express  to  you,  what  I  felt  upon  the 
near  approach  of  this  noble  monument  of  Roman 
taste  and  magnificence ;  we  remained  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  it  for  some  time,  and  took  the  last  look 
at  it  with  regret :  I  here  fell  in  by  chance,  with  a 
peasant  from  the  village  of  La  Chapelle,  from  which 
Mons.  de  la  Chapelle,  of  whom  you  hare  often 
beard  me  speak,  took  his  title,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  he  held  a  large  estate.     I  was 
glad  to  hear  this  peasant  speak  so  affectionately  of 
bis  former  Seigneur,  whose  absence,  and  subse- 
quent misfortunes  he  seemed  sincerely  to  deplore  -^ 
that  a  kind-hearted,  liberal  man,  possessed  of  great 
riches,  both  in  France  and  St.  Domingo,  should  live 
to  be  beholden  to  a  former  slave  of  his  for  a  dinner, 
and  that  slave  to  be  the  keeper  of  a  prison  where 
white  men  were  confined,  is  one  among  the  many 
instances  of  the  vicissitudes  of  human  afl^rs,  which 
should  make  us  tremble  for  ourselves.* 

We  might  here  have  shortened  our  distance,  by 
taking  the  road  which  led  to  the  Pont  de  St  Esprit, 

*  Thii  good  huRioored  and  worthy  mail  was  afterwards  put  to  death 
bj  order  of  DeasaJioes,  within  whose  reach  he  had  imprudently  trust- 
ed hioaelf,  Dotwithsianding  the  entreaties  of  h)5  friends  in  Charleston. 
Be  is  BMOtioiied  with  great  respeet  in  the  Diike  de  Liancour^a 
trareii. 
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but  Avignon  was  not  to  be  overlooked,  and  we  ac« 
cordingly  proceeded  in  tbat  direction,  and  contir 
nued  to  ascend  a  bigh  and  bleak  ridge,  where  the 
land  became  poor,  and  the  vineyards  thinly  scatter- 
ed. To  the  stout  horses  and  oxen  of  the  fertile 
plain  we  had  quitted,  succeeded  small  mules  and 
asses,  one  of  which  last  I  saw  yoked  to  the  same 
plough  with  a  miserable  cow.  We  also  saw  large 
flocks  of  sheep,  with  a  moveable  hut  for  the  shep- 
herd, and  guarded  by  stout  dogs,  whose  necks  were 
armed  for  battle  against  the'  wolves.  At  length, 
after  a  long  and  tedious  ascent,  the  valley  of  the 
Rhone  began  to  open  to  our  view ;  a  valley  thickly 
interspersed  with  every  mark  of  human  industry 
and  prosperity,  and  a  river  so  often  mentioned  in 
history,  and  proceeding,  I  knew,  from  the  very  spot 
towards  which  we  were  bending  our  steps.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  prospect,  there  stood,  commanding 
our  attention  on  the  back  ground,  a  long  chain  of 
the  distant  Alps  in  all  their  sublimity  of  height,  and 
of  snow,  as  old  as  the  world  itself.  After  a  few 
miles,  the  prospect  of  the  valley  became  enlarged, 
Yilleneuve  was  at  our  feet,  then  came  the  Rhone, 
then  a  small  island,  next  the  stately  ruins  of  a  Ro- 
man bridge,  and  in  the  midst  of  meadows,  vine- 
yards, and  gardens,  the  venerable  city  of  Avignon, 
80  famed  for  its  numerous  churches,  and  distin- 
guished by  the  palace  of  its  former  sovereign,  and 
still  defended,  in  appearance,  by  its  ancient  walls. 
I  must  now  refer  you  to  the  history  of  Jane  of  Na- 
ples, whom  of  all  the  bad  women  of  former  times, 
you  will  probably  think  of  with  most  horrour. 
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Read  bow  she  came  to  gire  tbb  country  to  the  See 
of  Rome,  and  bow  the  Popes  bept  their  court  there 
during  the  celebrated  schism,  which  contributed 
so  much  to  prepare  the  minds  of  men  for  the  refor* 
matioB :  it  was  a  &vourite  measure  with  Louis 
XIV.  to  take  Avignon  away  from  the  Pdpe,  when- 
ever  he  was  displeased  with  the  measures  of  the 
Court  of  Rome,  and  you  may  perceive  in  the  let- 
ters of  Madame  de  Sevigai,  how  pleased  she  used 
to  be,  that  her  daughter  should  act  the  vice  Queen 
for  a  time,  and  that  Moos,  de  Grignan  should  re^ 
trieve  his  circumstances  put  of  the  revenues  of  the 
county  :  read  also,  if  you  can,  £ome  account  of  the 
fbockihg  scenes  which  took  place  in  this  venerable 
city>  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  during  the  fever 
of  the  revolution  ;  figure  to  yourself  too,  that  it 
was  ber^  that  a  division  of  Hannibal's  army  crossed, 
whilst  tbe  main  body  amused  the  simple  barbarians 
about  twenty  miles  lower  down,  and  you  will  con* 
ceive  bow  interesting  tl^  view  was  as  we  descended 
the  eminence  above  Villeneuve  about  an  hour  be- 
fore euQset.  On  our  arrival  at  the  side  of  the  river 
I  was  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  N — , 
bow  vidibly  the  sea  had  retreated  from  the  spot  we 
stood  on,  for  the  whole  bank  bad  been  evidently  a 
bed  of  oysters. 

The  inn  at  Avignon  was  tbe  best  we  had  ever 
been  in,  and  the  furniture  tbe  most  splendid :  the 
room  we  sat  in  being  hung  witb  crimson  silk  damask 
and  with  curtains  of  tbe  same  materials ;  it  would 
have  been  a  good  place  to  have  staid  a  day  at,  ha4 
we  not  been  desirous  of  overtaking  £-— — ,  and  it 

VOL.  I.  10 
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was  urged  to  us  as  an  inducement  that  ^we  might  so 
easily  visit  Vaucluse,  a  name  more  familiar  to  you, 
I  believe,  than  Jane  of  Naples  ;  as  I  never  pes- 
«essed  the  Italian  language,  I  can  never  have  been 
capable  of  doing  justice  to  Petrarch,  and  that,  I 
presume,  in  the  reason  why  I  had  no  great  desire  to 
visit  Vaucluse.  I  cannot  but  believe  too,  that  this 
celebrated  personage  would  have  been  mortified, 
could  he  have  foreseen  the  circumstances  of  his  life 
and  writings,  which  were  principally  to  attract  the 
attention  of  succeeding  ages.  His  love  for  Laura, 
seems  if  not  affected  at  least  misptaced  ;  it  by  no 
mean??  contributed  to  her  reputation,  and  seems  to 
have  been  fatal  to  her  peace  of  mind  ;  and  what 
man  really  in  love,  would  ever  talk  of  rivulets  be- 
ing^  stopped  by  his  sighs,  or  swelled  by  his  tears  ? 
But  Petrarch's  reputation  might  stand  upon  much 
better  ground — he  felt  for  the  degradation  of  the 
times  he  lived  iUf  and  employed  the  great  influence 
which  the  station  that  he  occupied  in  the  opinion 
of  all  Europe  gave  him  in  reviving  a  taste  for  an- 
cient literature  ;  his  letter  to  Rienzi,*  too,  when  at 
the  summit  of  power  at  Rome,  is  excellent,  and  con- 
tains advice  which  a  much  greater  man  of  modern 
times  might  listen  to  with  advantage. 

I  saw  but  little  of  Avignon,  as  you  may  suppose, 
but  what  I  saw  pleased  and  interested  me ;  there 
were  but  few  carriages  in  the  streets,  but  a  great 

*  It  has,  f  confess,  gratified  me  Dot  a  little  to  percei?e,  that  one  of 
Hhe  best  Italiao  scholars  of  the  age  has  expressed  no  more  sympatbjr 
or  the  poet's  lore  than  I  do.  See  Simonde  de  Sismondi  de  la  littera- 
tnre  da  midi  de  I'Europe.    VoL  L  page  4M. 
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many  good  houses,  and  several  pretty  women  :  if 
you  wisb  to  know  any  thing  of  the  manufactories  of 
the  place,  or  of  the  agriculture  in  its  neighbour* 
k>od,  there  are  books  enough  which  you  may  con* 
suit,  and  particularly  Arthur  Young:  the  few  peo- 
ple I  conversed  with  seemed  to  regret  former  times, 
and  to  lament  the  degradation  winch  bad  befallen 
(heir  splendid  churches :  Jourdan  Coupe-tete,  who 
eonverted  the  Glaciere  into  a  receptacle  of  slaugb* 
tared  victims,  and  gave  up  one  of  the  finest  districts 
in  all  France  to  fiie  and  sword,  was  a  little  fat  man, 
with  a  red  face,  and  a  most  ferocious  countenance. 
If  you  have  traced  us  on  the  map,  you  must 
have  seen  that  our  course  had  generally  been  a  little 
to  the  north-east,  it  now,  on  our  leaving  Avignon 
became  due  north,  for  we  followed  the  dh-ection 
of  the  river  on  our  way  through  Orange  to  Mon- 
telimar;  the  country  we  travelled  through  seemed 
1o  owe  every  thing  to  a  judicious  irrigation,  and 
there  are  fields  of  clover,  in  addition  to  the  vines 
and  olives  we  had  been  accustomed  to.  From  time 
to  time  there  was  a  view  of  mountains,  on  our  right, 
and  on  our  l*^ft  was  the  river,  which  appeared  low, 
but  which  bad  left  very  evident  traces  of  former 
freshes.  Orange  is  a  small,  but  very  ancient  town, 
and  once  distinguished  by  many  monuments  of  Bo- 
man  taste  and  magniGcence.  Of  these  there  re- 
mains but  one  solitary  arch,  formerly  a  gate  of  the 
town,  perhaps,  but  in  great  preservation,  and  orna* 
mented  in  a  very  superiour  style  with  naval  and 
military  emblems.  The  common  opinion  of  the 
country  is,  that  it  was  a  triumphal  arch  erected  in 
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honour  of  Marius's  victory  over  the  Ambrones ; 
but  it  is  Dieither  probable  that  such  a  meinorial 
would  have  been  erected  so  far  from  the  field  of 
battle,  which  n  known  to  have  been  at  Aix,  or  that 
Marius,  or  any  of  his  party  could  have  found  archi- 
tects capable  of  such  a  performance.  This  ancient 
town  was  once  the  capitol  of  a  small  principality, 
and  gave  a  title  to  one  of  the  branches  of  the  illus- 
trious house  of  Nassau ;  standing  wilhm  the  papal 
territory,  it  always  was  made  to  share  the  fete  of 
Avignon,  and  you  may  have  seen  in  a  letter  of 
Madame  de  Serigna's  how  much  it  was  upon  one 
occasion  a  source  of  uneasiness  to  her. 
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We  got  to  Montelimar  on  the  evening  of  the  Qth 
of  October,  exactly  one  hundred  and  thirty  years, 
to  a  day,  since  Madame  de  SevigOQ  stopt  there  for 
the  night,  on  her  way  from  Grignan  :  after  all  you 
have  lieard  me  say  in  commendation  of  that  cele- 
brated personage,  wliose  letters  I  have  more  than 
once  pressed  you  not  only  to  read,  but  to  study,  you 
will  be  surprised  that  I  should  pass  within  a  few 
toilpn  of  her  daughter's  residence  without  going 
there,  and  that  I  should  miss  an  opportunity  of  con- 
templating the  Royal  Castle  of  the  Adhemars,  and 
tiie  town  of  Grignan,  and  tbe  grotto  of  Roche 
Coiirbi^ra;  which  seemed  to  be  the  only  thing  real- 
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ly  admired  by  Madame  de  Sevigni,  in  the  whole 
lordship  of  Grignan:  tbk  grotto  was  about  a  mile 
from  the  castle  and  at  the  bottom  of  a  smalt  hill 
where  a  layer  of  stone  was  protruded  Uke  an  enor-* 
mous  canopy  over  a  shady  comer  of  the  valley. 
The  slone,  which  was  soft  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cli^  bad  admitted  of  tables,  and  seats  being  cut 
out  of  it,  and  there  was  the  greatest  abundance  of 
fine  water.  I  leamedi  however,  that  the  violence 
and  cruelty  of  the  revolution  had  be^n  exhibited 
with  every  circumstance  of  impious  destruction  at 
Grignan ;  that  the  castle  bad  been  destroyed,  and 
the  burying-place  of  the  family  violated ;  and  tliat 
the  remains  of  Madame  de  Sevig&e,  after  havjog 
been  exposed  to  publick  view,  had  been  deprived 
of  the  coffin,  which  was  of  lead,  and  of  the  burial 
dress,  to  which  some  omamentd  of  silver  had  been 
annexed.  The  celebrated  Monsieur  de  Saussure^ 
who  travelled  through  this  country  aome  yean  ago 
with  bis  lady,  had  the  satisfaction  of  passing  an  eve- 
nifig  in  the  castle  of  Grignan,  and  Madame  de 
SausBure  found  herself,  ibr  ttie  night,  ia  possesoioa 
of  Madame  de  Sevign^'s  bedchamber. 

The  castle  was  an  enormous  building,  situated  as 
Monticello  is,  except  that  the  mountain  of  w<bicb  h 
crowns  the  top»  stands  alone,  and  that  tlie  town  at 
the  foot  of  it  without  bei^g  a  great  deal  latter  than 
Charlottes  vilie  is  suirrottnded  with  walls  that  ve 
flanked  with  towers.  It  w^mld  be  difficult,  says 
the  author  whom  I  tndJke  use  of,  to  conceive  aoy 
thing  more  extraordinary  or  more  gloomy :  in  front 
of  the  oastle  there  was  an  extensive  court  closed 
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by  gates  of  massy  iron,  and  there  was  a  terrace 
all  around  which  commanded  a  view  of  barren 
plains,  and  washed  hill  sides,  with  here  and  there  a 
few  live  oaks,  or  a  clump  of  olive  trees.  It  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  that  Madame  de  Sevic^ne  was 
not  partial  to  such  a  place,  exposed  too,  as  it  was, 
to  all  the  violence  of  the  Bise,  which  was  so  great 
at  times  as  to  break  the  castle  windows  with  the 
gravel  of  the  terrace.  The  pictures  of  the  mother 
and  the  daughter  were  still  hanging  up,  the  latter, 
it  seems,  was  a  handsome  woman,  of  regular  features 
but  of  rather  a  languid  countenance :  the  mother 
was  fair,  had  blue  eyes,  a  round  face,  and  light  hair, 
with  by  no  means  that  vivacity  expressed  in  her 
features,  which  the  reader  of  her  letters  might  ex- 
pect to  find  there. 

The  whole  of  the  bill  tlie  castle  stood  on,  is  a 
confused  mass  of  various  seanshells  in  fragments,  a 
circumstance  which  I  believe  on  tlie  authority  of 
M.  de  Saussure,  but  which  I  should  have  been  glad 
to  have  had  occular  demonstration  of.  I  could,  in* 
deed,  have  paissed  several  days  very  agreeably  and 
advantageously,  had  I  been  differently  situated,  in 
the  neighbouring  mountains,  and  in  those  below 
Avignon,  with  such  a  guide  as  the  Voyage  dans  les 
Alpes^  and  should  have  been  particularly  glad  to 
have  visited  those  quarries,  in  which  fish  of  va- 
rious sorts  have  been  found  petrified,  or  have  left 
their  impression  as  distinctly  marked  out  as  if 
done  by  an  engraver;  leaves  of  various  trees  and 
plants  are  discernible  in  the  same  manner.  It  is 
ddgular,  that  fish  of  various  climates,  and  of  salt 
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and  fresh  water  should  be  found  irilermingled ;  the 
sune  spacse,  perhaps,  tuay  have  been  alternately 
covered  by  the  ocean  or  by  some  lake,  in  the 
great  chansces  which  our  globe  has  undergone,  and 
the  poor  aniiDais,  of  either  sort,  have  taken  refucre 
deep  in  the  mud  as  the  water  ran  off;  the  mud  re- 
taining the  impression  of  the  body  committed  to  it, 
has  hardened  and  l>ecome  stone  in  the  lapse  of  many 
acres,  and  the  beholder  is  thus  astonished  with  a 
form,  which  he  could  so  little  have  expected  in  such 
a  place. 

I  observed,  at  the  first  post  from  Montelimar,  the 
spot  where  Madame  de  Sevigni  advises  her  daugh- 
ter to  be  upon  her  guard  against  the  danger  of  the 
road:  it  must  certainly,  in  former  times,  and  when 
the  rirer  was  high,  have  been  dangerous  to  go  along 
there,  but  the  road  has  been  since  carried  higher  up 
the  bill,  which  overhangs  the  low  grounds,  and  the 
heart  of  the  tenderest  mother  might  be  at  rest* 
The  road  was  now  open  for  several  miles,  a  baud- 
some  terrace,  hanging  over  the  Rhone;  on  our 
right,  was  a  steep  hill,  with  here  and  there  a  small 
vineyard,  wherever  it  was  possible  for  art  to  come 
to  the  assistance  of  nature ;  on  our  left  was  the 
Rhone,  and,  on  the  other  side,  were  meadows  at 
the  feet  of  hills,  which  appeared  every  where  culti- 
vated and  inhabited,  with  now  and  then  the  remains 
of  a  castle,  or  a  castle  entire  on  some  pinnacle, 
which  in  former  times  was  deemed  impregnable: 
these  hills  were  the  continuation  of  the  Ccvennes, 
f^bich  I  had  first  seen  from  the  pface  du  Peyrou  at 
Mootpellier.     On  our  arrival  at  the  Isere  we  found 
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a  ferrv,  where  the  attendance  was  as  bad  aa  in  South 
Carolina,  and  we  were  some  time  crossing  it.     It 
was  not  disagreeable,  however,  to  be  detained  near 
the  spot  where  Hannibal  must  have  halted,  before 
lie  directed  his  course  towards  the  Alps,  and  where 
Marius  was  encamped  before  be  had  as  yet  accus- 
tomed his  soldiers  to  the  appearance  of  the  barba- 
rians of  the  north.    Read  the  passage  6f  Plutarch, 
and  figure  to  yourself,  that  we  must  have  been 
within  a  few  steps  of  where  those  ferocious  warriours 
illood,  when  they  called  to  the  Romans  and  asked 
in  derision,  if  they  had  any  message  to  send  to  their 
wives  in  Italy  ?    The  Consul  Fabius  also,  tliough 
ill  of  a  fever  at  the  time,  and  carried  in  a  litter,  as 
Charles  XII.  was  at  Pultowa,  has  illustrated  this 
neighbourhood  by  a  great  victory  over  the  Gauls; 
history  tells  us,  that  the  agitation  of  mind,  which  be 
underwent  upon  the  occasion,  performed  a  curs ;  it 
was  probably  a  third^day  fever,  for  the  cure  of 
which,  so  many  idle  spells  and  charms  have  been 
invented  by  the  superstition  of  mankind,  but  of 
alt  cures  surely  none  was  ever  so  glorious  aa  that 
of  the  consul  Fabius.*    We  shortly  after  passed 
through  the  little  town  of  Tain,  near  which,  and 
fronting  the  south-west  is  the  slope  that  affords  the 
real  Hermitage  wine,  so  called  from  an  ancient  cfaa* 
pel  which  crowns  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  where, 

^SboHlliiQi  siiBiteritnid  !•  bare  happened  to  Uie  celelmited 
Robert  Bniet,  irlie  im»  cored  of  a  fe?er  he  had  long  labou^  ooder 
iiy  the  agitatioD  of  bii  spirits  oo  the  day  of  some  great  battle.  The 
tmolU  of  theie  felloirs  have  eared  me  taid  the  hero. 
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in  foniier  times,  a  pious  hermit  was  wcMit  to  oflfer 
up  his  daily  prayers :  the  name  of  hermitage  is  noip 
given,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases  to  all  the  wine  whic|i 
is  made  oo  the  neighbouring;  hill  sides,  and  which 
is  certaidy  of  a  very  superiour  quality  to  that  of 
Laaguedoc  or  Proveuce,  owing  not  only  to  the  &- 
vourable  exposure  of  the  vineyards,  but  to  the  de- 
coomxisitiofi  of  the  granite  stone,  which  forms  the 
basis  of  the  soil.  This  being  turned  up  in  pieces 
With  the  yegetabie  earth,  enables  the  husbandman 
to  keep  each  plant  in  a  separate  recess,  and  serves 
to  concenter  the  rays  of  the  sun,  without  prevent- 
ing the  rain  water  from  passing  off  as  fast  as  it  falls. 
We  stopped  for  the  night  at  St<  Yallier^  the  master  of 
the  house  here,  who  was  also  a  wine  merchant,  gave 
me  in  the  course  of  the  evening  the  information  I 
have  just  communicated.  He  inquired  with  great 
anxiety  if  I  thought  the  war  would  last  long^  It  was 
a  thousand  pities,  he  said,  that  industrious  and  quiet 
peoplcy  like  himself,  should  be  made  to  suffer  for 
the  quarrels  of  princes,  and  told  me,  with  a  sigh,  of 
the  days  he  had  seen,  when  English  and  Russian 
gentlemen  could  travel  unmolested;  how  deeply 
they  drank  of  his  wine,  and  what  large  orders  they 
had  frequently  given. 

The  country  had  risen  for  the  last  two  or  three 
poaUiato  hills  a  little  lower  than  those  of  the  south 
west;  the  Rhone  ran  rapidly  at  their  base  as  if 
flftnig^ing  to  get  free,  and  their  sides,  except  now 
and  (hen  a  little  slip  of  meadow,  were  entirely  cover- 
ed with  vineyards,  the  grapes  of  which  were  now 
in  their  utmost  perfection:  figure  to  yourself  what 
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the  mountains  in  your  neighbourhood  would  be 
under  this  mode  of  cuhivation,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  very  thickly  inhabited.  We  were  now  withb 
a  day's  journey  of  Lyons,  and  hurried  on  as  fast  as 
tile  roads,  which  are  not  so  good  as  in  the  the  south, 
permitted  us.  We  stopped  for  about  an  hour  at 
Vienne,  which  in  the  days  of  Julius  Caesar,  was  a 
place  of  some  importance,  and  contained,  for  some 
centuries  after,  several  Roman  buildmgs  of  great 
magnificence;  of  these  not  a  vestige  remains  but 
one  solitary  monument;  it  is  about  forty  feet  high, 
and  is  on  the  road  side  to  the  south  of  the  town: 
the  probability  is,  that  this  memorial  of  some  un- 
known person  existed,  as  it  now  does,  at  least  five 
hundred  years  before  Clovis  established  himself  in 
France,  and  yet  has  it  outlasted  the  monarchy  itself, 
and  may,  perhaps,  survive  the  republick.  The 
town  is  irregularly  built  between  the  foot  of  a  steep 
bill  and  the  side  of  the  Rhone,  «nd  must,  from  its 
rituation  in  so  fertile  a  country,  be  a  place  of  con- 
siderable trade.  We  now  ascended  for  some  time, 
and  t)eheld,  from  the  eminence  which  overhangs 
Vienne  on  the  north,  a  country  not  unlike  ihaX 
which  I  described  to  you,  the  day  we  first  left  the 
valley  of  the  Garonne.  The  night  and  rain  came 
upon  us  soon  after.  I  will  not  therefore  attempt  any 
further  description  of  the  country.  I  will  only  add 
that  we  arrived  at  Lyons  about  eight,  after  a  length 
of  suburbs  which  exceeded  in  extent  all  tliat  I  could 
have  imagined,  and  were  received  in  very  handsome 
apartments^  at  a  very  good  inn. 
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had  left  Lyons  a  day  or  two  be- 
fore, and  as  I  found  that  the  person  whose  protec- 
tion I  had  principally  depended  on  for  him  at  Ge- 
neva, was  not  there,  we  felt  the  necessity  of  render- 
ing our  stay  as  short  as  possible.  Tou  must  read 
in  some  book  of  geography  the  history  of  this 
great  city,  which  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of 
two  rivers,  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  country.  It 
carried  on  an  extensive  trade,  and  contained  one 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  inhabitants  before  the 
revolution.  I  must  refer  you  to  the  sam^  source 
for  an  account  of  the  various  arts  and  manufacto- 
ries for  which  Lyons  was  distinguished,  and  for  the 
names  and  works  of  the  illustrious  men  which  it 
has  produced. 

As  mercantile  opulence  was  for  a  time  equally 
the  object  of  persecution  in  France,  with  nobility 
of  blood,  or  sanctity  of  character,  or  respectability 
of  profession,  the  same  sad  scenes  have  been  acted 
here  as  in  Bourdeaux.  The  Lyonese,  however,  had 
the  energy  to  take  up  arms  against  their  tyrants ; 
Dor  was  it  until  after  an  honourable  defence  that 
they  submitted.  They  bravely  exposed  themselves 
to  the  dangers  of  a  siege,  in  defence  of  their  just 
rights,  and  when  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  resist, 
they  supported,  with  a  patience  truly  heroick,  all 
the  evils  that  could  be  heaped  upon  them  by  a 
cruel  and  rapacious  enemy.  In  their  first  efforts 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  convention,  and  its  agenti^ 
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tbey  were  for  a  time  assisted  by  the  Girondists;  nor 
did  their  courage  fail  them,  when  that  celebrated 
party  gave  way  before  the  common  enemy     Hav- 
ing ventured  to  punish  their  tyrant  Challier,  who 
was  the  first  victim  of  his  own  guillotine,  they  soon 
foresaw  the  vengeance  with  which  they  were  threat- 
ened, and  prepared  to  meet  it.    A  city»  for  ages  re- 
moved from  scenes  of  war,  assumed  at  once,  as  if 
by  miracle,  the  appeamnce  of  a  frontier  town.    A 
military  chest  was  erected,  a  paper  currency  found- 
ed on  the  joint  credit  of  every  commercial  house 
of  eminence,  was  put  in  circulation,  cannon  were 
cast,  redoubts  thrown  up,  and  a  commander  in  chief 
appointed.  It  required  no  solicitation  for  the  young 
and  active  to  enrol  themselves  in  the  regiments 
which  were  raised :  those  also  whose  age  and  infir- 
mities or  habits  of  life  prevented  the  offer  of  their 
personal  services,  very  willingly  submitted  to  such 
occupations  as  were  assigned  them,  whilst  the  women 
undertook  the  charge  of  the  hospitals,  and  the  chit 
dren  were  to  be  alert  in  picking  up  the  balls  that 
might  drop  from  the  batteries  of  the  besieged.    I 
have  conversed  with  a  merchant,  who  commanded 
a  company  during  the  siege,  in  which  his  two  sons, 
his  four  servants,  and  his  thirteen  clerks  served  as 
common  soldiers.    The  effective  force  of  the  be- 
sieged never  exceeded  eight  thousand  men,  whilst 
that  of  the  besiegers  was  from  forty  to  dxty  thous- 
and.   With  all  their  courage  and  their  internal  re- 
sources, the .  inhabitants  of  Lyons  would  scarcely, 
have  ventured  upon  such  a  contest^  had  they  not 
relied  upon  the  general  fermentation  winch  then 
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pTOTailed  in  the  South  of  France,  and  which  ended 
80  wofuUy  for  the  people  of  Toulon.    The  king 
of  Sardinia  too,  ga?e  them  hopes  of  assistance,  and 
a  body  qf  troops  was  set  in  motion  for  that  pur-* 
pose ;  but  circumstances,  connected,  I  really  be- 
lieve, with  the  safety  of  bis  own  dominions,  and 
with  the  selfish  sbort-wghted  politicks  of  Austria, 
iBtenrenedy  and  the  troops  were  countermanded. 
The  Swiss  Cantons  were  to  the  last  depended  upon 
for  assistance,  but  they  persevered  in  their  unfeel- 
ing neutrality^  as  if  Ulysses  in  the  monster's  den 
had  remained  content  with  the  boon  of  being  the' 
last  devoured.    The  emigi^nts  seem  also  to  have 
lost  all  eiergy  upon  the  occasion.    They  made  no 
effort  to  throw  themselves  into  the  town,  though 
collected,  apparently  for  that  purpose  in    great 
numbers  upon  the  frontiers ;  and  though  the  fury  of 
dvil  war  had  rekindled  a  flame  of  royalism  in  the 
breast  of  the  Lyonese.    Assistance  in  short  ofiered 
itself  from  no  quarter,  except  from  the  little  town 
of  Montbrisson,  at  the  distance  of  about  eight 
leagiies;  the  efforts  of  whose  inhabitants,  however, 
served   only  to  draw   upon  themselves   a   share 
of  those  calamities  which  overwhelmed  their  friends. 
Under  all  these  discouragements,  and  with  internal 
treachery  to  guard  agauist,  was  the  siege  protracted 
to  upwards  of  two  months,  until  the  batteries  of 
the  enemy  commanded  every  part  of  the  city,  and 
the  daily  ration  of  provisions  was  reduced  to  half 
a  pound  of  bad  bread*    It  then  became  necessary 
io  surrender  at  discretion,  but  their  general,  the 
gaUant  Precy^  bad  made  arraqgemeots  for  forcing 
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his  way  into  Switzerland,  at  the  head  of  fifteen 
hundred  or  two  thousand  determined  followers ; 
many  of  these  were  joined  by  their  wives,  and  some 
by  their  parents,  whilst  others  were  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  leaving  the  tender,  helpless  objects  of 
their  affection  behind  them,  exposed  to  the  vile 
passions  and  savage  cruelty  of  a  licentious,  unrelent- 
ing enemy.    Figure  to  yourself  the  march  of  this 
devoted  column  from  their  native  city.    Gibbon's 
description  of  the  effort  made  by  a  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Damascus,  to  withdraw  themselves 
from  the  power  of  the  Saracens  wilt  furnish  you 
with  some  idea  of  such  a  scene,  but  the  exiles  of 
Damascus,  were  more   fortunate   than  those  of 
Lyons.  They  died  upon  the  spot ;  for  except  a  cap- 
tain, who  was  spared,  and  dismissed,  the  Arabs 
might  enjoy  the  satisfaction,  says  the  historian,  of 
believing,  that  not  a  christian  of  either  sex  escap- 
ed the  edge  of  their  scymeters :  the  fate  of  the 
Lyonese,  on  the  contrary,  was  but  the  more  cruel 
in  many  instances,  for  being  longer  protracted,  hav- 
ing been  compelled,  after  several  severe  conflicts, 
to  seek  for  safety  in  flight  and  dispersion,  they  were 
encountered  by  a  still  worse  enemy  than  the  soldier 
who  had  routed  them ;  the  peasantry  of  the  neigh- 
bouring villages  had  been  made  to  believe,  thiat  this 
poor  remnant  were  aristocrats,  loaded  with  gold, 
or  foreigners,  whose  object  it  had  been  to  parcel 
out  the  territory  of  the  republick  among  their  dif- 
ferent sovereigns ;  this,  with  the  desire,  too  natu- 
ral upon  all  occasions  of  siding  with  the  strongest, 
was  sufficient  to  put  arms  into  their  hands,  and  to 
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ateel  them   against  compassion.      They  way  laid 
every  path,  examined  every  grot  and  thicket,  and 
proceeded  to  the  deliberate  destruction  of  their 
former  benefactors,  as  if  they  had  been  engaged 
in  a  bunting  expedition  against  an  inroad  of  wolves 
from  the  mountains.    Of  the  original  fifteen  hun- 
dred or  two  thousand  exiles,  not  more  than  150 
effected  their  escape,  but  you  will  derive  a  degree 
of  satisfaction  from  knowing  that  Precy  was  of  the 
number.    A  lady,  who  had  accompanied  her  hus- 
band under  the  disguise  of  a  soldier,  saw  him  kill- 
ed at  her  side,  but  was  so  fortunate  as  to  reach  the 
frontiers.     The  parish  priests  saved  a  few  individu- 
als ;  and  a  young  man,  from  whose  conversation  I 
have  derived  the  greater  part  of  this  narration, 
was  able  to  gain  the  cottage  where  he  had  l>een  a 
nurse,  and  Jay  concealed  there  for  a'  month.    Of 
those  who,  unwilling  to  make  the  attempt,  or  un- 
able from  different  circumstances,  or  trusting  to 
some  degree  of  mercy  in  the  government,  had  re- 
mained at  Lyons,  the  fate  was  infinitely  worse: 
death  in  ibe  field  of  battle,  or  from  the  hands  of  a 
ferocious  peasant  was  soon  inflicted ;  but  death 
after  weeks  confinement  in  a  loathsome  ^ol,  and 
with  all  the  circumstances  of  refined,  unheard-of 
cruelty,  which  attended  the  executions  of  Lyons, 
was  a  termination  that  completed  the  sum  of  human 
nnsery.     In  addition  to  the  common  motives  which 
seems  to  have  influenced  the  agents  of  the  go- 
renunent,  who  were  familiar  to  scenes  of  dis- 
tress, who  catcbed  at  every  excuse  to  confiscate 
the  property  of  the  rich,  and  who  thought  France 
overburthened  with  inhabitants,  it  was  the  misfor- 
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tune  of  the  Lyonese,  that  the  principal  personage 
upon  this  sad  occasion  was  Collot  d'  Herbois,* 
whom  they  had  formerly  known  as  an  actor  upon 
their  stage,  and  had  more  than  once  hissed  for  per- 
forming his  part  badly«  This  wretch  found  the 
guillotine  too  slow  an  instrument,  and  drowning 
too  easy  a  death  for  the  purposes  of  his  revenge, 
and  it  was  by  his  order,  that  artillery  loaded  with 
what  is  called  langrislh  was  pointed  against  the  de- 
voted victims,  who  weie  drawn  up  for  that  purpose 
at  one  time  in  the  square  of  the  town,  at  others  in 
a  field  at  a  little  distance  from  the  gates,  which  had 
frequently  been  a  scene  of  triumph  to  tliem  dur- 
ing the  9iege.  Tou  may  form  some  idea  of  the 
cruel  disorder  and  confuaon  which  prevailed  at 
these  executions  by  a  single  circumstance:  on 
counting  over  the  dead  bodies  after  the  butchery 
was  over,  it  was  found  upon  one  occasion  that  there 
were  two  hundred  and  two,  instead  of  two  hundred, 
the  number  ordered  for  the  slau^ter  of  the  day ; 
two  of  the  jailors,  had,  it  seems,  been  festened  by 
mistake  to  two  of  the  priisoners  and  had  shared  their 
fate. 

There  -must  be  something  in  the  frequent  view 
of  destruction,  joined  to  the  oppression  the  vic- 
tim feels  himself  about  to  be  withdrawn  frcton,  aad 
the  secret  sense  of  a  good  cause,  and  the  hope 
perhaps  of  a  hereafter,  which  not  only  buoys  i^ 


*  Thlf  wretebed  awpi  wm  I^H^hed  to  Gftyemie,  aaddtod  Uiere  after 
haying  been  assiited  in  hit  W  moments  bj  some  indiridoali  of  a  So- 
ciet J  of  religiont  women,  whoie  baniihnient  he  had  prineipalljr  ocea- 
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man  aboTe  the  jfear  of  death  in  the  worst  form, 
but  renders  him  on  some  occasions  even  insensible 
to  its  approach.    It  was  not  simply  with  resignation, 
but  even  with  the  appearances  of  joy  and  exulta^ 
tion  that  the  prisoners  marched  oyer  the  fatal  bridge, 
which  led  to  the  field  of  death.    It  was  in  vain 
thataIl|Wa6  put  in  practice  by  their  oppressors  which 
might  destroy  the  last  energies  of  the  human  mind 
— ^they  saw,  unmoved,  the  battery  which  pointed 
against  them,  and  the  soldiers,  who,  to  the  disgrace 
of  honourable  warfare,  were  to  finish  Ihe  work 
of  death,  and  the  pit  into  which  they  were  to  be 
promiscuously  thrown.    The  courage  even  of  the 
women,  many  of  whom  were  of  an  inferiour  class 
in  society,  was  not  to  be  overcome.     They  were 
seen  to  tear  from  their  caps,  as  they  approached 
the  place  of  trial,  and  to  throw  away  with  con- 
tempt, the  tri-coloured  cockade,  which  the  pity  of 
the  bystanders  had  placed  there.    I  have  convers- 
ed, at  difierent  times  whilst  1  remained  at  Lyons 
and  ^ce  I  have  been  at  Geneva,  with  persons  who 
bore  a  part  in  the  siege,   and  were  of  the  few 
who  had  escaped,  or  had  been  able  to  secrete  them- 
selves after  the  surrender.     One  gentleman,  whom 
I  saw  dancing  at  a  ball  last  night,  bad  prepared 
for  himself  before  the  surrender,  a  hole  in  a  thick 
watt  behind  a  press,  the  back  boards  of  which  he 
could  remove  at  pleasure.    Luckily  for  him,  it  hap- 
pened not  to  be  one  of  the  many  houses  selected 
for  destruction,  and  he  remained  there,  as  the  rab- 
bits in  our  country  do  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  de- 
Kendbg  into  the  street  at  night,  and  listening 
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very  frequently  during  the  day  to  the  search  that 
was  made  after  him.  The  press,  he  says,  was  fre- 
quently opened  and  examined.  In  his  place  I  should 
have  been  afraid  of  their  hearing  my  heart  beat 
Another  owed  his  life  to  a  female  visitor  at  the 
prison  were  he  was  confined :  she  to  his  great  as- 
tonishment claimed  acquaintance  with  him,  remind- 
ed him  of  his  having  once  made  room  for  her  in  a 
crowded  box  at  the  theatre,  and  being  a  person  of 
some  charms  and  some  influence,  contrived  to  get 
him  enlarged. 
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MT  DEAR  E  — .^ 

Our  stay  was  too  short  to  enable  us  even  to  take 
a  superficial  view  of  this  celebrated  city.  We  as- 
cended the  hill,  however,  which  overhangs  it,  and 
enjoyed  one  of  the  finest  prospects  we  had  beheld 
in  France.  Two  navigable  rivers  embracing  as  they 
approach  the  sides  of  a  noble  city,  with  a  weU  cul- 
tivated country,  and  a  view  of  the  Alps  surmounted 
by  Mont  Blanc.  Near  the  spot  we  stood  on  were 
the  remains  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre,  and  below 
was  the  city,  in  which  1  could  trace  the  vestiges  of 
civil  war  and  Jacobinical  fury.  The  streets  and 
bridges  were,  however,  crowded  with  carriages 
and  people,  and  the  imagination  was  thus  in  some 
measure  consoled  for  the  horrours  of  past  time  by 
the  appearances  of  present  plenty  and  tranquillity. 
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Fortunatelj^  for  the  present  inhabitants  of  Lyons, 
the  articles  they  have  been  so  long  in  the  habit  of 
manufacturing,  are  of  light  carriage,  and  have  been 
gradually  brought  into  use  by  that  return  towards 
monarchy,  and  to  the  manners  of  a  court  which  is 
now  so  obvious.      On  leaving  Lyons,  we  followed, 
for  a  time,  the  direction  of  the  Rhone,  the  stream 
of  which  soon  became  too  shallow  for  navigation  in 
any  but  small  boats,  but  there  were  evident  marks 
of  its  rising  at  times  far  beyond  its  present  limits, 
and  extending  its  ravages  to  a  great  distance.     It 
was  not  like  the  Garonne,  the  emblem  of  a  gracious 
and  bounteous  sovereign,  benefiting  even  by  bis 
occasional  excesses ;  but  of  a  tyrant,  fierce,  violent 
and  unjust,  exceeding  at  times  all  bounds,  bearing 
off  every  thing  before  him,  and  then  sinking  again 
into  insignificance  and  inutility.     Quitting  shortly 
after  the  direction  of  the  Rhone,  we  found  our- 
selves in  a  country  not  unlike  the  little  Cantons  of 
Switzerland,  and  reminding  me  very  much  at  times 
of  the  narrow  vallies,  and  high  mountains,  on  the 
road  from  Staunton  to  the  Sweiet  Springs,      There 
were  several  circumstances,  however,  which  created 
a  very  striking  contrast  between  the  back  parts  of 
Firginia,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Nanthua,  where 
we  stopped  for  the  night ;  every  slip  of  low  ground, 
which  was  capable  of  cultivation,  became  a  vine- 
yard in  miniature  in  the  hands  of  these  industrious 
people.    No  spot  of  good  earth,  even  though  not 
larger  than  the  Spring-hill  at  Belvoir,  remained  neg- 
lected, and  it  was  sometimes  difficult  to  imagine, 
how  the  husbandman  was  ever  able  to  reach  this 
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Species  of  hanging  garden*  In  addition  to  this  diffe- 
rence in  point  of  prospect,  there  were  the  houses 
of  the  peasantry^  either  collected  in  Yillages,  or 
scattered  along  the  face  of  the  mountain,  and  in  one 
spot  there  was  a  church  on  a  projecting  rock  almost 
perpendicularly  above  us.  The  roads  too  were 
good  though  steep,  and  when  we  arrived  at  our  inn, 
which  was  not  until  ten  at  night,  instead  of  a  mise- 
rable ordinary,  the  haunt  of  gamblers,  there  was  a 
good  fire  in  a  comfortable  room,  and  instead  of  an 
old  fowl  pulled  from  the  roost  by  a  drowsy  negro 
girl,  there  was  a  supper  of  all  that  could  be  desired, 
and  we  were  waited  upon  by  the  well-behaved, 
ivell-dressed  and  handsome  daughters  of  the  house."* 
Nothing,  as  I  have  already  pbserved,  has  proved  so 
contrary  to  our  expectation,  as  the  goodness  of  the 
inns  in  France,  and  the  civility  of  the  innkeepers. 
Their  floors  are  not  always  as  clean  as  one  could 
wish ;  and  we  have  been  more  than  once  shocked  at 
the  appearance  of  two  or  throe  stout  men  officiat- 
ing as  chambermaids^^  but  their  beds  were  invariably 
good.  As  to  the  individuals  whom  we  met  with  on 
the  road,  or  in  towns,  or  at  the  theatro,  I  do  not  re- 

*  It  matt  be  acknowledged'  by  any  one,  wlio  tnvelled  Uuoei^ 
Virginia  eight  or  ten  yean  ago,  that  this  description  of  an  ordinary 
Is  not  exaggerated,  but  the  wiie  and  severe  lairs  which  have  been 
since  enacted  against  gaming,  hare  in  some  measure  remedied  the 
abase  complained  of. 

But  the  monthly  court,  which  renders  the  lower  ^tdfitn  of  people 
idle  for  two  or  three  days  together  In  every  county,  and  the  want  of  a 
large  town,  where  persons  of  fortune  might  meet  at  some  season  of 
the  year,  and  where  the  mind  of  the  solitary  planter  might  be  resca- 
ed  fW>m  prejadice,  and  political  bigotry,  are  circumstances  which  will 
for  a  lonf  time,  retard  the  profress  cS  clTUiBatlen  in  IHrginia. 
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member  one  instance  of  their  behaving  rudely,  or 
even  impolitely  io  us;  and  the  circumstance  of  our 
being  foreigners,  which  seemed  as  well  known  at 
first  sight  as  if  wrilten  upon  our  foreheads,  appear- 
ed every  where  a  claim  to  kindness  and  respect. 
Of  the  revolution,  and  its  effects,  I  have  said  noth- 
ing, except  where  the  siege  of  Lyons  irresistibly 
drew  me  from  my  purpose,  not  only  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  gaining  information  on  a  subject  which  has 
so  cruelly  divided  the  minds  of  men,  but  from  a  de- 
are  to  acquire  some  better  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject before  I  ventured  to  record  my  opinions,  even 
in  this  transitory  manner.  T  will  only  say,  that  I  be- 
lieve the  revolution  to  have  been  favourable  to  the 
peasantry  and  small  landholders  throughout  France ; 
that  as  to  its  effects  upon  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice and  upon  literature,  I  believe  it  to  have  been 
£ivourabIe  to  the  first,  in  appearance  only,  and  to 
the  last  in  part,  and  that  I  have  reason  to  think,  it 
has  been  extremely  prejudicial  to  good  morals,  and 
&tal  to  commerce. 

We  are  now,  on  the  thirteenth  of  October,  arriv-^ 
edatthe  last  day's  journey,  as  you  must  perceive, 
if  you  have  traced  us  on  the  map.  It  was  with  min- 
gled sensations  that  I  felt  myself  approaching  Gene- 
va. Tou  know  through  how  many  vicissitudes  of 
fife  I  have  passed  since  I  lived  at  Geneva ;  a  revo« 
lution  too  had  taken  place  there,  a  sort  of  sabine 
marriage  with  France  had  been  entered  into,  and  I 
knew,  that  it  had  been  preceded,  and  in  some  mea- 
sure rendered  indispensable,  by  scenes  of  outrage 
and  of  cmelty,  to  vhich  some  of  my  old  acquttntann 
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ces  bad  fallen  victims.    We  were  anxious  to  see 

F f  and  delightful  as  the  journey  had 

been,  were  not  sorry  that  it  was  now  drawing  fast 
to  a  conclusion. 

The  country  continued  mountainous  after  we  left 
Nantua,  so  that  we  proceeded  slowly,  and  I  foresaw 
that  we  should  lose  that  first  distant  prospect  of  the 
lake  which  I  had  promised  myself  so  much  plea- 
sure from.  I  was  determined,  howerer,  Aot  to  lose 
the  opportunity  of  showing  my  fellow  travellers 
what  is  called  La  Perte  du  Rhone ;  the  river  at  its 
confluence  with  the  Arve  near  Geneva  is  upwards 
of  seventy  yards  over,  and  though  augmented  by 
the  accession  of  many  smaller  streams  as  it  proceeds, 
is  confined  in  the  neighbourhood  of  L'Ecluse,  after 
a  course  of  twenty  miles^  to  a  space  of  not  more 
than  three  yards.  You  may  judge  of  the  rapidity, 
with  which  it  now  foams  along,  and  particularly 
when  the  passage  becoming  still  narrower,  as  in  a 
funnel,  is  at  last  reduced  to  two  feet.*  There  have 
been  persons,  who  have  ventured  to  stand  astride 
this  horrid  gulph,  which  gives  me  a  better  idea  of  a 
fit  descent  for  a  fury  to  choose,  on  its  way  to  the  in- 
fernal shades,  than  any  thing  I  have  seen.  I  could 
hardly  bear  even  to  peep  into  it  The  violence  of  the 
river  has  here  made  itself  a  subterraneous  passage, 
and  it  is  seen  to  rise  about  one  hundred  yards  lower 
down,  the  very  emblem  of  gentleness  itself.    A 

*  The  hiJIs  in  Uie  neighboorhood  of  Uie  fort  de  TEclttse  are  foaod 
to  eontain  great  nnmbert  of  marine  fiifltite,  eren  the  Rock  in  iriiicb 
the  Rhone  hat  foreed  itself  a  passage,  abounds  with  them,  and  in  parti- 
cnlar  with  a  species  which  has  been  no  where  dtscoTcred  in  a  state 
of  existence  bat  on  the  coast  of  Ceylon  in  the  East  Indies. 
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great  many  experiments  have  been  made  with  diffe- 
rent bodies,  but  nothing  committed  to  the  stream  on 
one  side,  has  ever  appeared  on  the  other,  of  boata 
which  had  accidentally  been  drifted  from  a  distance, 
not  a  fragment  was  ever  seen  again.  A  poor  hog  was 
once  made  to  undertake  the  passage,  and  has^  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  found  repose  in  some  other  world,  for 
be  has  never  since  appeared  in  this.  The  connexion 
is  in  all  probability,  through  winding  passages  which 
extend  to  ^  great  depth.  L'Ecluse,  which  is  a 
mile  or  two  from  the  Perte  du  Rhone,  is  the  place, 
mentioned  by  Caesar,  as  affording  one  of  the  few 
passages  out  of  the  country  of  the  Helvetians,  and 
it  is  impossible  for  any  description  to  be  more  ex- 
act. 

We  here  entered  into  what  was  probably  in  very 
remote  times  the  basin  of  a  very  great  lake,  which 
extended  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  Alps,  and 
which  having  successively  burst  itself  a  passage 
through  different  places,  of  which  there  are  evident 
marks,  is  now  shrunk  to  th^  Lake  of  Geneva.  It 
was  night,  by  the  time  we  got  into  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  city,  I  could  still  however,  recognise  se- 
veral buildings,  which  I  saw,  and  knew  exactly  where 
I  was.  A  little  before  eight,  we  arrived  at  Seche- 
lon,  which  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  gates,  and  had  the  happi- 
ness to  find  F waiting  for  us.    He  was 

a  little  disfigured  by  a  large  cravat  and  a  long  coat, 
but  otherwise  improved  in  his  looks,  and  in  perfect 
beaHh.  And  now  dear  daughter,  adieu,  you  have 
had  a  fedthful  account  of  our  expedition  so  far,  and 
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may  rely  upon  my  continuing  to  make  you  acquaint^ 
ed  with  every  thing  that  can  interest  you  in  our  cir- 
cumstances  and  situation.  We  shall  make  some  ex- 
cursions, and  I  shall  hare  a  great  deal  to  say  about 
Genera,  which  is  to  be  our  home  for  sometime. 
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St.  Jbav,  18T  Mat,  1804. 

MT  IIBJJt  B— — -^ 

8ix  happy  months  have  passed  at  Geneva,  as  hap- 
py at  least  as  can  well  be  in  a  world,  where,  with 
the  most  reasonable  intentions,  and  the  most  mode- 
rate views,  we  are  still  liable  to  disappointments,  and 
where  the  possession  of  all  that  can  render  life  desi- 
rable, still  leaves  us  exposed  to  the  infirmities  of 
human  nature. 

The  inn  at  Secheron  is  large  and  commodious, 
and  has  a  garden,  which  leads  down  to  the  Lake.  It 
was  at  no  late  hour  of  the  next  day,  after  our  arri- 
val, as  you  may  suppose,  that  I  walked  along  thb 
slope,  and  leaning  on  the  low  wall  which  serves  as  a 
barrier  against  the  water,  surveyed  the  interesting 
scene  before  me.  The  map  of  Switzerland,  which,  1 
take  for  granted,  is  now  spread  on  your  table,  exhi- 
bits the  Lake  of  Geneva  as  approaching  in  some  de- 
gree the  shape  of  a  crescent.  It  b  formed,  as  you 
may  perceive,  by  the  Rhone,  which  enters  violently 
with  its  turbid  waters  at  one  extremity,  fills  an  imr 
mense  basin  of  sixty  miles  in  length,  by  about  ten 
in  the  widest  part  in  breadth,  and  having  devested 
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itself  of  all  impurities,  reassumes,  as  by  a  sort  of  re- 
surrection,  in  the  shape  of  a  clear  and  unpolluted 
stream,  its  course  towards  the  Mediterranean :  though 
far  inferiour  in  point  of  she  to  the  lakes  of  Ameri- 
ca, and  by  no  means  dignified,  as  they  are,  with  the 
appearance  of  vessels,  large  enough  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  extensive  commerce,  armed  occasionally  for 
war,  and  navigated  as  on  the  ocean,  it  is  still  an  im- 
portant and  an  interesting  object.    I  will  say  noth- 
iag  to  you,  at  present,  of  the  people  who  inhabit  its 
shores,  nor  of  the  birds  which  are  found  upon  its 
banks,  nor  of  the  fish  which  it  produces,  nor  of  the 
storms  which  it  is  sometimes  agitated  by,  nor  of  its 
frightful  depth :  figure  to  yourself,  that  I  was  look- 
ing down  upon  it  from  a  terrace,  where  the  breadth 
is  contracted  to  about  a  mile ;  on  the  left,  was  an  ex- 
panse, which  appeared  as  an  arm  of  the  sea^  not  un- 
like the  Sound  between  Long  Island,  and  the  Con- 
necticut shore ;  to  the  right,  was  the  ancient  and  ve- 
nerable city  of  Geneva,  as  if  ri&ing  from  the  bosom 
of  the  water,  a  city  so  long  the  seat  of  liberty,  and 
slill  the  seat  of  literature,  and  to  me  so  replete  with 
remembrance  of  my  younger  days,  and  before  me 
on  the  opposite  side,  was  a  shore  covered  with 
country  seats>  in  the  midst  of  orchards  and  vine- 
yards, rising  by  a  gentle  swell  into  mountains ;  the 
fonns  of  which  were  as  familiar  to  my  mind  as  the 
features  of  a  long-lost  friend ;  and  over  these,  at  a 
distance,  were  the  snows  of  the  lofty  Alps,  and  above 
these  was  Mont  Blanc 

I  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  enter  into  a 
more  particular  description  of  this  mighty  moun- 
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tain,  and  shall  be  able  to  do  so  the  more  correctly, 
from  its  having  been  so  generally  an  object  of  at- 
tention. It  attracted,  in  a  very  particular  degree, 
that  of  the  celebrated  Monsieur  de  Saussure,  who, 
after  repeated  attempts,  was,  at  length,  so  fortunate 
as  to  reach  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  and  to  feel 
himself  for  a  time,  on  the  most  elevated  spot  of  all 
Europe,  at  the  distance  of  nearly  three  miles  per- 
pendicular from  the  sur&ce  of  the  sea,  or  twelve 
thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  feet  above 
the  village  at  its  base.  It  happens  to  very  fev  in- 
dividuals that  they  are  able  to  return  after  a  lapse 
of  so  many  years,  and  from  so  distant  a  spot  of  the 
earth,  to  the  scenes  of  their  early  youth,  and  the 
satisfaction  arising  from  such  an  event  in  my  life 
was  accompanied  with  the  agreeable,  circumstance 
of  having  so  much  of  my  family  with  me,  and  with 
the  reflection,  that  health  and  amusement,  and  the 
means  of  a  liberal  education,  were  here  to  be  found 
united  in  one  spot 

The  next  day  was  employed  in  looking  out  for 
apartments,  which  with  the  assistance  of  an  old 
friend,  were  very  soon  procured,  and  at  no  great 
expense,  but  as  some  days  would  unavoidably  in- 
tervene, before  we  could  be  put  in  possession  of 
them,  we  thought  it  would  be  best  to  employ  the 
interval  in  making  an  excursion  to  the  extremity  of 
the  lake.  On  the  eighteenth  of  October,  there- 
fore, we  set  out,  in  a  hired  carriage,  and  moved 
slowly  along  the  banks  of  the  lake,  into  the  Pays 
de  Vaud.  In  the  little  space  of  the  three  or  four 
first  miles,  there  occurred  many  interesting  recol- 
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lections.  We  first  pafised  at  the  foot  of  the  bill  of 
Chambeisi,  where  I  Ii?ed  a  year"^  in  company  with 
my  friend  Muller,  now  a  distinguished  name  in 
Germany,  and  in  sight  of  an  old  family  mansion, 
where  I  remembered  having  been  kindly  and  hos- 
pitably received ;  the  master  and  mistress  of  the 
bouse  are  no  longer  living,  but  1  liad  the  satisfac- 
tioa  to  learn  that  their  place  in  society  has  been 
worthily  supplied  by  several  famili^s  of  their  des- 
cendants. We,  shortly  after,  passed  in  sight  of  the 
village  of  Genthod,  where  AluUer  and  I  resided  a 
year,  and  found  ourselves  blest  in  the  prcitection» 
the  instruction^  and  the  examine  of  Mr.  Bonnet* 
whose  goodness  of  heart  and  mildness  of  disposition 
gained  lum  as  many  friends,  as  bis  extensive  erudi- 
tiooi  and  his  various  literary  productions  created 
admirers.  Monsieur  and  Madame  Bonnet  have 
been  dead  for  some  yes^s,  but  their  names  will  live 
forever;  as  long  at  least  as  wisdom  and  virtue  are 
in  esteem,  or  science  continues  to  be  revered.  The 
wodks  by  which  Monsieur  Bonnet  was  first  known, 
were  on  topicks  of  Natural  History,  the  reproduc- 
tioo  of  plants  and  animals,  the  use  of  leaves  to 
trees,  (a  subject  connected  with  some  of  the  most 
important  experiments  on  the  nature  of  the  atmos- 
phere we  breathe)  and  on  the  private  economy  of 

*  The  reader  is  referred  to  Mad.  de  StaisPs  Germany  for  some  idea 
of  the  poirer  of  memory  and  iiniTersal  knowledge  of  tiiis  amiable  man, 
wlioku  been  aoiiie  time  dead. 

Re  was  bora  at  Sebaflbnse  and  educated  for  the  Cbandi,  but  finding 
00  disposifioo  in  himself  for  that  profession,  he  came  oiT  to  Geneva 
to  leek  his  fbrtone,  and  it  was  there  I  was  so  happy  as  to  become  ac* 
Italated  with  Un.    We  lived  nearly  two  years  tqeetber. 
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insecis,  either  living  singly,  or  in  a  species  of  com- 
monwealth :  nor  is  his  manner  on  these  seemingly 
less  important  subjects,  less  captivating,  than  when 
he  <lraw8  the  attention  of  his  reader  to  those  of  a 
higher  order.  An  animalcule  swimming  in  a  drop 
of  water,  and  forming  a  vortex  to  collect  its  prey, 
as  a  whale  might  do  in  an  arm  of  the  sea. — A  spi- 
der, bearing  about  her  future  offipring  in  the  shape 
of  eggs  contained  in  a  bag,  encountering  every 
sort  of  danger  and  death  itself  in  defence  of  this 
precious  bag,  and  becoming  at  the  birth  of  her 
young,  the  first  victim  of  their  cruel  voracity.  A 
caterpiUar,  furnished  by  nature  with  the  same  means 
of  tracing  its  way  home,  after  a  distant  excursion, 
as  love  placed  in  the  hands  of  Theseus  when  he 
entered  the  labyrinth,  are  rendered  the  objects 
almost  of  our  regard.  Tou  may  conceive,  too, 
how  interesting  a  description  of  the  course  of  na- 
ture becomes  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bonnet,  when  he 
relates  those  wonderful  reproductions  from  muti- 
lated animals,  and  the  multiplications  of  the  pply* 
pus,  and  the  sagacity  of  the  ant-lion,  who  with 
two  sharp  horns,  twelve  eyes,  and  a  coat  of  mail, 
lurks  concealed  at  the  bottom  of  a  pit,  and  wants 
nothing  but  size  to  render  him  the  terrour  of  all 
mankind. 

Mr.  Bonnet's  sight,  which  never  had  been  good, 
without  the  assistance  of  glasses,  began  to  fail  him 
at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  and  bis  sense  of  hear- 
ing had  always  been  in  some  degree  deficient :  the 
strength  and  vigour  of  his  mind,  therefore,  very 
naturally  led  him  to  subjects  of  meditation,  in  ih^ 
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discussion  of  which,  the  clearness  and  precision  of 
his  ideas,  tbe  order  and  method  of  his  argument, 
the  unadorned,  yet  beautiful  simplicity  of  bis  style, 
the  warmth  of  universal  good  will,  and  the  glow  of 
cheerful  piety,  are  as  conspicuous  as  in  his  earlier 
productions.  The  intercourse  between  mind  and 
matter,  and  the  operation  of  volition  in  tbe  first  in- 
stance upon  the  organs  of  the  body,  will  always 
probably  be  as  mysterious  as  ever :  but  the  expla- 
nation ofifered  by  Mr.  Bonnet  of  tbe  manner  in 
which  external  objects  commence  that  operation  on 
tbe  senses,  by  which  sensations  are  occasioned  in 
the  brain,  and  by  which  volition  is  excited,  has  al- 
ways appeared  to  me  more  satisfactory,  than  any  I 
ever  met  with.  The  strange  wanderings  of  the 
imagination  and  the  wild  inconsistences  of  dreams, 
seem  brought  within  the  limits  of  comprehension 
by  his  hypothesis,  and  we  acquire  at  the  same  time, 
a  mode  of  defence  of  very  easy  application,  against 
those  visual  and  auricular  delusions,  which  have 
shaken  the  strongest  minds.  You  know  how  ridi- 
culous the  celebrated  Dr.  Johnson  made  himself  in 
his  conversations  about  ghosts,  and  by  fancying 
that  he  had  beard  himself  supernaturally  called* 

Seated,  as  it  were,  apart  from  the  prejudices  of 
man,  Mr.  Bonnet  casts  a  bold  and  rapid  view  over 
creation  ;  a  connexion  is  explored  from  the  lowest 
class  of  organized  beings  up  to  the  insect  that  we 
tread  upon,  from  the  insect  up  to  man,  from  man  to 
God:  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  aided  by  the  powers 
of  argument,  made  him  see  and  enabled  him  to 
point  out  a  progress  of  perfection  in  this  mighty 
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cbaui)  the  yarious  parts  of  which,  as  far  as  human 
knowledge  can  arail,  were  familiar  to  him.  His  re- 
ligion was,  what  has  been  well  expressed  the  sun- 
shine of  the  mind.  It  decorated  every  action  of  his 
life,  it  warmed  his  heart  to  universal  benevolence, 
and  rendered  him  anxious  to  carry  the  light  of  hu- 
man reason  as  far  as  possible,  from  a  wish  to  ex- 
plain how  all  men  of  all  religions  thought  alike, 
and  that  words  and  not  things  divided  them. 

The  subjects  which  he  treated,  led  him  naturally 
to  speak  of  our  existence  in  a  future  state,  and 
here,  standing  as  it  were  on  the  brink  of  eternity, 
be  ventures,  with  an  ima^nalion  warmed  by  the 
pursuits  of  his  earlier  years,  to  cast  a  look  into  the 
abyss,  and  points  out  to  his  fellow  creatures,  in  the 
grain  converted  into  a  plant,  in  the  acorn  become 
the  pride  of  the  forest,  and  in  the  chrysalb  chang- 
ed into  an  inhabitant  of  the  air,  and  borne  aloft  by 
newly-acquired  wings  in  another  region,  an  em- 
blem of  never-failing  hope  and  consolation. 

It  is  melancholy  to  think  that  this  good  and  en- 
lightened man  should  have  been  on  some  occa- 
sions, during  the  last  months  of  his  life,  himself  a 
victim  of  that  delusion  of  the  senses,  which  his 
philosophy  had  taught  others  to  guard  against 
Reclining  on  his  bed  in  the  evening  he  perceived, 
as  he  supposed,  his  old  and  faithful  servant  and  se- 
cretary come  gently  into  the  rocnn,  and  carry  off  a 
packet  of  papers  from  a  table  near  him ;  to  con- 
vince him  that  he  had  not  seen  him  was  difficult,  as 
he  had  the  evid^ice,  as  he  supposed,  of  his  senses, 
and  to  tell  him  of  the  delusion  he  had  laboured  un- 
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dfer  might  have  been  attended  with  mortifying,  and 
therefore,  dangerous  reflections  to  a  person  abeady 
weakened  by  a  long  disorder.  The  secretary  was 
represented,  therefore,  as  having  acknowledged  the 
impropriety  of  his  conduct,  and  as  soliciting  for- 
giveness ;  and  the  best  likeness  I  have  ever  seen  of 
Mr.  Bonnet,  represents  him  as  stretching  out  his 
hands  in  the  act  of  pronouncing  these  words  so 
worthy  of  him,  <<  Ah !  if  he  repents,  let  him  come 
to  me,  every  thing  is  forgotten." 

On  entering  into  this  detail  of  the  character  of 
Mr.  Bonnet,  I  have  thought  rather  of  gratifying 
my  own  feelings,  in  paying  this  tribute  of  gratitude 
to  his  memory,  than  of  amusing  you.  You  also, 
boweTer,  would  have  loved  this  good  man,  the 
mildness  and  cheerfulness  of  his  countenance  would 
have  won  your  heart  at  once ;  and  you  would  hare 
been  delighted  with  his  conversation,  which  he 
could  accommodate  to  all  ages  and  to  every  itegree 
of  knowledge. 
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Dr.  Moore*s  travels  and  those  of  Mr.  Coxe, 
win  tell  you  of  the  little  town  of  Versoix,  of  Nyon, 
and  of  the  other  towns  on  the  road  to  Lausanne  ; 
they  will  give  you  some  idea  too  of  the  Pays  de 
Vaud,  of  its  highly  cultivated  hills  and  vallies, 
and  of  the  general  appearance  of  the  country. 
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which  is  bounded  by  the  Jura,  not  unlike  the  Blue 
Ridge  in  appearance,  though  considerably  higher, 
on  the  one  side^  and  by  the  lake  on  the  other; 
the  opposite,  or  Savoy  side  of  the  lake,  has  not 
been  so  favoured  by  nature,  or  improved  by  art ; 
and  the  appearance  of  cultivation  gradually  de- 
clines, until  it  ceases  altogether  with  the  black  and 
gloomy  precipices  of  Meillerie.    As  we  travelled 
slowly,  we  stopped  for  the  night  at  Merges,  a  very 
pretty,  and  well  built  town  in  the  finest  part  of  la 
Cote ;  it  is  a  place  of  trade  too,  and  has  a  mole 
and  a  harbour,  of  small  dimensions  indeed,  but  suf- 
ficiently spacious  for  the  protection  of  the  vessels 
which  navigate  the  lake,  and  particularly,  in  these 
latter  times,  when  commerce  seems  as  much  perse- 
cuted as  ever  religion  was.    The  traveller  who  is 
lately  from  the  Atlantick  or  the  Mediterranean, 
and  who  walks  down  to  thb  little  inland  port,  smiles 
perhaps  at  such  diminutive  appurtenances  to  trade, 
but  the  sentiment  which  accompanies  such  a  smile 
very  soon  gives  way  to  a  better,  and  particularly  if 
it  should  be  near  the  moment  of  the  setting  sun: 
the  prospect  which  then  presents  itself  is  truly 
sublime,  and  the  outlines  of  Mont  Blanc,  which 
forms  the  principle  features  of  it,  are  so  distinctly 
to  be  traced  that  the  smallest  object  as  should  seem 
would  be  visible  on  the  very  pinnacle.    The  rays 
of  the  setting  sun  meanwhile  give  a  new  tint  to  the 
snow,  it  assumes  by  degrees  a  colour  which  ap- 
proaches crimson  and  the  reflection  of  the  moun- 
tain is  seen  to  glow  upon  the  surface  of  the  water. 
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A  young  lady»  tbe  (laygblfer  of  a  peiwn,  whom 
you  have  neeii  at  Georgetown^  resides  here  with 
her  relations,  ^d  qame  to  {tee  us  at  our  inn.  She  is 
a  ?ery  pretty  girl  of  about  eleven,  who  lives  with 
people,  whom  she  Iqves,  and  who  are  tenderly  at- 
tached to  her,  in  a  beautiful  »pot,  aivl  in  one  of  the 
finest  elnnates  in  the  wor kl.  She  ba4  been  all  day 
in  the  vintage,  and  yet  slie  did  assure  us,  that  she 
had  rather  have  passed  her  summer  at  Georgetown^ 
or  on  Warcamaw.  Such  is  tlie  inyinclble  efiect  of 
early  prejudice ! 

You  are  acquainted  with  Lausganne  by  descrip- 
tion; but  no  description  can  give  you  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  country,  which^ 
rising  into  irregularly  broken  bills,  with  the  appear- 
ance, upon  a  great  scale,  of  tbe  ocean,  when,  after 
astorm  the  wind  has  suddenly  shiCled,.is9  every  spot 
of  it,  under  tbe  highest  cultiVBtion.  It  was  here 
that  the  celebrated  JVlr.  Gibbon  passed  seven  or 
eight  happy  years  of  his  life,  tn  the  composition  of 
a  work,  whidi  gave  him  fame  and  fortune^  and  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  sort  of  society,  he  preferred 
to  all  others.  See  an  account  of  his  house  and 
gardens,  in  one. of  the  volumes  of  his  posthumous 
works.  As  we  walked  upon  what  was  formerly 
his  terrace^  the  garden  appeared  inferiour  to  the 
Mcount  be  gives  of  it:  but  the  vineyards,  inclin- 
ing by  a  rapid  slope  towards  tbe  lake,,  and  the  ele* 
gant  and  comfortable  seats  and  farm  houses  with- 
out number,  and  the  lake  itself,  now  at  its  broad- 
est, and  the  oppfosite  shore  v  ouM  require  a  pen 
superiour  even  to  that  of  Mr.  Gibbon. 

VOL.   I.  14 
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AioDg  the  wttll  of  the  teiface  we  saw  preserved 
iti  earthen  pots  many  of  the  comiiMii  plants  of  our 
country^  which,  whatever  we  may  thkik  of  them, 
are  treated  here  like  strangers  of  distinction ;  there 
was  a  small  Pride  of  India,  about  three  feet  high, 
and  a  little  Calico  Tree«  and  a  plant  of  (he  Prick- 
ty  Pear,  and  a  dwarf  of  Palmetto,  which^  placed  as 
curiosities  in  finely  varnished  vases,  and  called  by 
their  Botanick  names,*  put  me  very  much  in  mind 
of  Tom  Errand  in  one  of  Farqubar's  plays,  who  Ib 
disguised  in  beau  Clincher's  clothes. 

The  novel  of  Rousseau  has  spread  a  charm  over 
the  country  between  Lausanne  and  Vevay,  and  y 
Clarens  to  the  castle  of  Chillon ;  and  surely  never 
was  there  a  scene  so  worthy  the  higUy  descriptive 
powers  of  such  a  writer.  The  vineyards  riae  by 
terraces  one  above  the  other  to  the  summit  of  the 
hills  on  one  side  of  the  road,  and  end  only  at  the 
edge  of  the  water  on  the  other,  and  the  houses  be- 
speak that  just  degree  of  opulence,  which  supposes 
some  remains  of  former  simplicity,  tn  addition  to 
these  beauties  of  art  and  natwe  it  was  bow  the 
midst  of  vintage,  the  fielde  and  the  roads  were  fill- 
ed with  people  of  sdU  ages,  gathering  or  carrying 
or  pressing  grapes,  and  all,  that  could  delight  tbe 
eye  or  gladden  the  heart  of  man,  seemed  assem- 
bled in  one  spot  Vevay  is  a  pretty  little  towm 
which  you  will  find  well  described  in  twenty  books 
of  travels ;  but  Oarens  seems  too  small  a  place  to 
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lia?e  been  dignified  vrith  the  birth  and  residence  of 
Julia.  There  are  some  retnuos  of  ancient  castles ; 
but  I  did  not  see  a  single  bouse,  where  I  could  sup- 
pose Mens,  de  Wobnar  to  have  lived,  nor  any  thing 
worthy  of  the  description,  which  St.  Preux  gives 
of  the  garden  and  pleasure  grounds.  A  little  far- 
ther stands  ChiUoo,  where  the  fatal  accident  is 
supposed  to  have  happened.  This  ancient  castle, 
flanked  with  four  gloooi))  towers,  is  built  on  a  rock, 
wUch  projects  into  the  Lake,  and  which,  were  the 
water  withdrawn  by  some  such  convulsion  of  nar 
turet  as  we  every  day  see  the  effects  of,  would  hang 
over  a  most  frightful  precipice.  No  length  of  line, 
which  could  «ver  be  commanded  at  the  BpoU  has 
proved  suflBcient  to  re^cfa  the  bottom. 

We  walked  about  the  Castle  for  some  time,  and 
then  went  down  into  what  was  the  dungeon  of  for- 
mer dayir  It  is  considerably  below  the  sur&ce  of 
tbe  iftke,  and  has  a  most  du^eon-like  appearance ; 
DO  wretch  has  pined  there  for  the  last  century, 
btttthere  remaiosthe  very  ring,  to  which  Bonnivardf 

^  It  it  not  wlUioqt  regret,  that  1  have  lately  leeo  the  flofrers  of 
poetiy,  to  wiAth  fletMm  lo  aatarafly  lends  itself,  seattered  over  the 
ilorf  ef  Cbpolntf4.  Sneh  omoiifati,  eren  ffoai  raeh  a  h^nd,  are  in|iiri- 
«w  to  tlie  difpity  of  Jiistorick  troth.*  Nor  sboald  tbe  CaUiolick 
priwtbood  lofe  tbe  bonoors,  irbich  it  derives  fVooi  tbe  noble  eSects 
of  BooaiFard,  who  wai  no  martyr  to  Prot^tantism,  as  tbe  Qnarterly 
l^iev  firwigely  veprepeata  bin,  bot  kimaelt  a  ^iefll,  and  a  mail 
of  kueri.  At  1^  retoru  to  Oeneva  be  found  tbe  reformation  nearly 
AscoQiplisbed*  and  \t  was  by  bis  persaasioii,  that  the  gOTerpmeot  ni* 
^o^  t  ftirtbtor  time  to  all  socb,  u  oenld  net  imnediately  decide  be- 
tireei  tbe  two  reltpons.  He  wat  soon,  m$  It  nay  be  snfipesed,  eont 
?ertfd  to  the  protes tant  religien.  The  faet  it  that  there  wac  no  m(9tj 
tor  him  oat  of  Geneva. 

•  Je  B'ftine  pas,  styt  MsatBtqirico,  qii*oa  jette  det  iran  tor  m  CoIomoi  d« 
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was  chained,  and  which  confined  all  his  moTement!! 
to  a  half  circle  of.  a  few  feet,  for  seven  years.  He 
was  a  Genevan,  who  had  ventured  to  oppose  the 
pretensions  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  his  patriot- 
ism brought  i\ovm  upon  him  the  heavy  doom  of 
perpetual  captivity  in  this  dismal  place ;  but  the 
forces  of  Berne  drove  off  those  of  the  Duke,  took 
possession  of  the  castle,  and  liberated  the  poor 
Genevan :  we  may,  in  some  measure,  conceive  his 
feelings,  when  the  noise  of  his  liberators  passing 
over  the  draw-bridge,  was  heard  below  ;  and  if  you 
wish  to  be  still  more  strongly  impressed  with  the 
ideas,  natural  upon  such  an  occasion,  read  Madame 

de  Genlis's  description  of  the  Duchesse  of  C 

You  cannot  have  forgotten  her  long  confinement, 
and  the  interesting  account,  she  is  made  to  give  of  it. 
Having  embarked  at  Chillon,  we  coasted  along 
the  extremity  of  the  lake,  passed  through  the  tur- 
bid stream  of  the  Rhone,  and  landed ^  at  a  solitary 
house  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  rock,  which  over- 
hangs the  lake,  and  which  takes  its  name  from  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Millerai.  We  were  now  in 
the  republick  of  the  Vallais,  which  is  spread  along 
the  sides  of  the  Rhone,  as  that  of  the  Grisons  is 
along  the  Rhine.  It  is  worth  your  attention  to 
observe  on  the  map  how  nearly  the  sources  of 
these  two  great  rivers  approach;  and  what  difie* 
rent  directions  they  afterwards  take.  Not  far  from 
them  rises  a  third  mighty  river,  the  Danube,  which 
has  kingdoms  and  nations  of  its  own  to  visit  in 
another  direction.   Observe  the  various  courses  of 
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these  kiffidred  waters,^  mii^ling  at  last  in  the  great 
Atlaotick»  like  children  of  the  same  family,  Jeaying 
the  paternal  mansion  at  an  early  age,  ibUowinig 
their  various  pursuits  in  life,  and  never  meeting 
but  in  eternity. 

Coxe  will  give  you  a  good  idea  of  the  Grisons, 
but  you  must  not  trust  altogether  to  Bousseau's 
account  of  the  Y allaisans ;  trust  rather  to  that  of 
Bliss  Williams^  all  jacobin  as  she  is. 

The  goitrk  or  swelling  of  the  throat,  which  has 
always  been  peculiar  to  the  Alps,  is  very  frequent 
in  this  country.  It  sometimes  attains  to  a  mon- 
strous size,  and  then  occasions  imbecility  ;  it  is  at- 
tributed to  the  vitiated  and  relaxing  air  of  the 
deep,  unventilated  vallies ;  but,  what  is  singular, 
there  are  very  frequent  instances  of  it  in  Geneva; 
where  many  a  pretty  woman  turns  pale,  as  she  mea- 
sures her  throat  of  a  morning. 

The  people  of  the  neighbouring  mountains,  who 
live  on  the  very  brink  of  the  most  unwholsome 
vallies  of  the  Yallais,  are  an  active,  healthy  race, 
who  pass  their  days  in  a  comfortable  ignorance. 
Frugality  is  a  virtue  of  very  common  growth  among 
tbem,  particularly  in  the  Italian  Alps,  where  coarse 
rye  bread,  baked  twice  a  year,  a  bowl  of  milk,  and 
garlick,  with  now  and  then,  upon  particular  occa- 
sions, a  little  dried  cow  beef,  or  goat's  flesh,  sa- 
tisfies alt  their  wants,  and  completes  the  circle  of 
their  enjoyments.  I  have  seen  the  father  of  a  fami- 
ly at  Macugnaga,  says  Monsieur  de  Saussure,  go 
gravely  to  his  cupboard  of  an  ei^ning,  and  return 
from  it,  after  having  carefully  put  the  key  in  to  his 
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pocket,  with  a  handful  of  garlick,  which  he  distri- 
buted, clove  by.  clove,  to  bis  wife  and  chiidren; 
and  this  was  all  the  seasoning  their  appetite  render- 
ed necessary  to  a  morsel  of  dark  bread,  which  was 
to  be  bruised  between  two  stones  before  they  tould 
eat  it.  But,  what  will  surprize  you  still  more,  he 
says,  that  the  people  of  this  country,  who  oceasiooal- 
)y  have  descended  into  the  plain,  and  tasted  the  luxu- 
ry of  the  lower  work),  snatch. every  moment, that 
they  can,  to  enjoy  their  native  Alps  again,  and  ne- 
ver leave  their  garlick  and  their  hard  rye  bread, 
without  tears  of  regret 
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iiT  nnuL »        , 

As  I  may  not  again  have  occasion  to  mention 
the  Yallais  to  you,  I  may  as  well  give  you  some 
account  of  that  country  now,  and  of  the  people 
who  inhabit  it,  in  addition  to  the  information  wbkb 
you  irill  find  in  difierent  books  of  travels.  The 
extreme  length  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  which 
forms  by  &r  the  greater  part  of  the  Y allaisan  terri- 
tory, is  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  about  thirty ;  and  thera  are  seve- 
ral narrow  recesses  which  lose  themselves  in  the 
neighbouring  mountains :  there  is  nowhere  a  more 
strongly  marked  variety  of  soil  and  climcite  to  be 
met  with,  th»n  in  the  Yallais.    To  fertile  fields 
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succeed  uncuHiifaiM  deeerts  and  mountains  cover- 
ed with  etarnal  snow  overhang  Ihpse  valJies,  where 
one  experiences  all  the  evils  of  heat  and  moistuiie 
and  stagnated  air.  Their  intrecourse  with  the  rest  of 
tbe  woridy  exoepl  by  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  is  at 
all  times  difficult,  and  in  winter  rendered  nearly 
impracticabfo  by  tbe  iail  of  snow;  so  that  they 
have  remained  longer  than  the  rest  of  £urope  in 
the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages,  and  have  univer*^ 
sally  incurved  the  imputation  of  ignorance,  lazioess 
and  superstition.    The  upper  Yallais,  which  was 
divided  into  seven  communities,  each  possessing  a 
portion  of  iodependent  sovereignty,  not  unlike  that 
of  our  slates  in  America,  and  represented  in  the 
sovereign  council  or  congress,  hecsme  prc^rielors 
of  tbe  lewer  yaHais  by  i%ht  of  conquest,  in  a  war 
against  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  in  the  year  eoe 
iboumnd  four  hundred  and  sei^enty-six.     Had  Ihey 
tH>w  admitted  their  nei^bouns  to  a  fiik*  partidpa- 
tim  of  rights,  and  not  preferred  the  ilUtieral  advan- 
ta|^  of  governing  as  subjects,  tfadse»  whom  they 
ought  to  farve  embraced  as  bretkmn,  it  is  probable 
that  their  remote  situatioB,  the  poverty  of  their 
country,  theur  inoflEbnsive  politicks,  and  the  facility 
Witt  which  they  might  ham  gratified  France  in 
granting  a  passage  through  their  territory  into  Ita^ 
ly,  would  have  insured  theur  tranquillity.    There  b 
00  arguing,  I  ooofiess,  on  the  probable  conduct  of 
the  directory  of  tbe  FVenoh  republick ;  but  the 
plani^e  pretext  of  Hberating'ttie  oppressed  fwould 
not  have  been  afbvded  them.    Berne  was  taken  in 
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March,  ninety^igbt,  and  the  people  of  the  upper 
Yallais  were  shortly  after  made  to  understand, 
hat  they  must  free  their  subjects  from  their  alle- 
giance, and  admit  them  to  the  equal  enjoyment  of 
every  ciyil  and  political  privilege    To  this,  though 
with  some  degree  of  reluctance  they  consented ; 
and  the  new  election  districts  had  been  already 
marked  out,  and  every  preparatory  measure  taken 
for  the  important  change,  when  there  came  a  new 
order  from  the  directory,  that  the  Vallais  was  no 
longer  to  be  con^dered  as  an  independent  state, 
but  as  a  department  of  the  new  Uelvetick  govern- 
ment, which  had  lately  been  established  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  Swiss  aristocracy.    The  whole  of  the 
upper  Yallais  flew  to  arms  upon  this  indignity  be- 
ing offered  them ;  nor  did  they  yield  until  all  the 
powers  of  resistance  had  been  exhausted  in  a  suc- 
cession of  bloody  actions,  in  which  their  towns  and 
villages  were  taken  by  storm,  their  property. de- 
stroyed, and  the  persons  of  the  more  helpless  part 
of  the  community  treated  with  a  degree  of  atroci- 
ty, that  human  nature  recoils  from  a  description  of.* 
They  have  since,  after  another  ineffectual  eflbrt,  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  one,  and  after  undergoing 
every  degree  of  oppression  rather  than  request  a 
union  with  France,  been  restored  to  a  sort  of  mu- 
tilated independence,  which  leaves  them  like  ship- 
wrecked passengers  upon  a  desert  shore.     The 
new  road  which  is  connected  with  Geneva  on  the 
one  side,  and  with  the  Italian  republick  over  the 
Simplon  on  the  other,  is  carried  on  with  very  little 
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attention  to  the  comforts  of  these  poor  Vallaisans. 
It  is  by  all  accounts  a  stupendous  work,  and  will 
save  the  exertions  of  future  Hannibals  and  Bona- 
partes ;  but  if  the  tide  of  power  should  ever  set'  in 
a  diSerent  direction ;  if  some  great  potentate  should 
ever  spring  up  to  the  south  of  the  Alps,  and  Italy 
be  once  more  enabled,  as  in  the  time  of  the  Rd* 
mans,  to  avenge  the  insults  and  injuries  which  have 
been  heaped  up  without  mercy  upon  its  ill  iated 
inhabitants,  good  policy  and  self-defence  may  re- 
quire, that  this  easy  access  to  France  should  be 
slopped  up  again,* 

On  our  return  from  the  rocks  of  Meillerai  to 
Fevay,  and  about  midway  where  St  Preux  may 
be  supposed  to  have  been,  when  a  fit  of  despair 
had  almost  got  the  better  of  him,  the  wind  headed 
us,  and  the  lake  rose  iri  gentle  waves  so  as  to  give 
a  representation  in  miniature  of  the  appearance  we 
bad  so  lately  been  familiar  with.  I  felt  no  tempta- 
tion however  to  jump  overboard  with  any  body  in 
my  arms ;  but  waited  patiently,  assisting  sometimes 
at  an  oar,  sometimes  at  the  helm,  until  we  ran  into 
a  cove  between  Clarens  and  Vevay,  and  landed  in 
^e  midst  of  a  scene  of  labourers  and  sun-burnt 
maidens.  You  may  now  transport  yourself  back 
again  to  Secheron,  observing  however  as  you  pass, 
how  visibly  the  lake  has  retired  from  its  former 
boundaries,  which  may  be  traced  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  pudding  stone,  several  feet  above  the  pre- 

♦  The  approach  of  the  Austrian  Army,  which,  by  Its  movemeDti  in 
the  year  1816,  contributed  so  much  to  the  dimnfaU  of  Buonaparte  was 
▼ery  much  facHitated  by  this  road. 
VOL.   I.  If) 
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sent  road,  and  deposited  horizontally ;  and  bow  re- 
gularly the  Jura,  like  an  immense  wall,  shuts  in  the 
prospect  from  the  fort  de  TEcluse  behind  RoUe, 
where  it  begins  to  take  a  western  direction,  leaving 
that  opening,  through  which,  in  all  probability,  the 
waters  flowed  in  former  time^  towards  the  lake  of 
Yverdun.  The  land  about  Vevay  is  cultivated 
almost  entirely  in  grapes,  and  is  frequently  held  at 
a  price  beyond  what  I  could  have  supposed  possi- 
ble, had  I  not  been  on  the  spot  and  derived  my 
information  from  the  best  authority.  A  pause 
of  twenty-five  thousand  six  hundred  square  feet, 
(French  feet)  or  about  two  thirds  of  an  English 
acre,  has  sold  for  five  hundred  pounds  sterling,  but 
the  medium  price,  on  an  average  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  may  be  called  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  an  acre ;  the  medium  profit,  at  the  saaie 
rate,  has  been  about  five  per  cent  on  the  capital. 
My  information  on  this  subject  and  on  some  others, 
was  from  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  who  having 
accidentally  met  F— — in  the  street,  and  hav- 
ing discovered  him  to  be  a  foreigner  by  his  accent,  * 
for  F"  '  ■  had  inquired  of  him  the  way  to  the 
inn,  had  accompanied  him  and  introduced  himself 
to  our  acquaintance.  He  addressed  us  in  good 
English,  which  I  was  not  so  much  surprised  at,  as 
to  find  in  him  the  brother  of  an  old  acquaintance, 
d'EIiant,  a  Swiss  officer,  who  had  served  as -brigade 
major  to  Gen.  Moultrie,  during  the  war  of  the  re^ 
volution.  The  good  man,  who  had  been  several 
years  in  England,  was  delighted  to  speak  to  us  in 
the  language  of  that  couqtry,  and  to  make  inqui^ 
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ties  about  America,  which  is  Ihe*  Eldorado  of  Swit* 
zerland. 

The  same  sort  of  cultivation,  which  prevails  near 
Vevay^.is  to  be  found  on  the  whole  of  the  way  to 
Geneva,  and  seems  particularly  well  understood, 
and  particularly  profitable  in  the  district  of  la  Cote, 
which  is  a  ramification  of  Jura,  and  presents  an  ap^ 
pearance,  not  unlike  that  of  the  south  west  moun- 
tains in  Albemarle^    The  Jura  reminded  me  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  which  it  resembles  very  much^  except 
that  it  is  considerably  higher.    There  is  a  small  por^^ 
tion  of  it  iramediately  behind  Nyon,  which  deserves 
your  attention.    It  is  where  a  smaller  mountain, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Dole,  rises  above  the 
general  level  and  diversifies  the  scene.    There  is  a 
plain  on  the  top  of  it  of  small  extent,  but  much  vi- 
sited by  strangers,  who  are  desirous  of  enjoying 
one  of  the  most,  sublime  of  all  prospects.     It  is 
there  that  the  shepherds  and  labourers  of  the  neigh^ 
bourhood  meet  by  immemorial  custom  on  the  two 
first  Sundays  of  August  in  every  year.    The  best  of 
every  thing  that  the  mountain  dairies  can  produce 
is  for  the  occasion,  and  every  sort  of  rural  game 
contributes  to  make  their  time  pass  away  delight- 
fully.    One  may  without  any  great  effort  of  ima- 
gination suppose  what  are  the  topicks  of  conversa^^ 
tion  among  such  a  group  of  rusticks,  as  they  look 
about  them  from  this  elevated  spot,  of  nearly  a  mile 
in  perpendicular  height  above  the  country  below. 
Their  own  fields  and  villages  are  at  their  feet ;  the 
larger  towns  of  the  Pays  de  Yaud  are  conspicuous ; 
the  Alps  terminate  the  view  on  one  side,  and,  los- 
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ing  itself  in  the  Alps,  is  seen  the  road  to  Rome ; 
Rome,  the  great  fountain  of  indulgences  and  dis- 
pensations, and  always,  in  some  one  way  or  other, 
the  seat  of  empire ;  the  lakes  of  Geneva  and  of 
Yverdun  are  spread  out  in  all  their  grandeur  and 
magnificence  of  surrounding  scenery ;  that  of  An- 
necy  in  Savoy  appears  at  a  distance,  and  that  of 
Joux  seems  bosomed  in  a  deep  vale,  for  ages,  ac- 
cording to  tradition  the  favourite  seat  of  innocence 
and  simplicity ;  whilst  a  glimpse  of  that  of  Morat 
suggests  to  some  grey-haired  peasant,  that  be  has 
heard  of  a  famous  battle  fought  upon  its  banks  in 
days  of  yore,  when  the  Swiss  were  men  indeed,  and 
would  admit  of  no  degrading  medium  between 
liberty  and  death. 

One  would  hardly  suppose  that  this  isolated 
plain,  so  far  removed  in  appearance  above  the  cares 
and  evils  of  the  world,  could  have  been  the  scene 
of  a  shocking  tragedy.  But  the  account  which  I 
have  now  before  me,  and  from  which  I  take  my 
idea  of  the  prospect,  ends  with  a  sad  story ;  of  a 
new  married  pair,  whose  fate  will  remind  you  of 
the  lovers  descried  in  one  of  Gay's  letters,  as 
having  been  the  victims  of  the  same  thunder  storm. 
They  had  come  up  the  mountain  on  their  wedding 
day^  followed  by  their  nearest  friends,  and  by  the 
guests  of  the  marriage  feast ;  and,  having  shared  in 
the  amusements  of  the  place  for  sometime,  bad 
withdrawn  a  step  or  two  from  the  company  and 
were  conversing  at  the  edge  of  the  plain,  on  tbat 
side  where  it  ends  abruptly.  I  am  not  so  old^  but 
that  I  can  easily  conceive  the  gay  proq>ects  of  lifei 
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which  animated  their  conversation.  They  were 
pointing,  perhaps,  to  the  very  grove,  where  they 
first  exchanged  mutual  yows ;  or,  to  the  steeple  of 
the  church,  where  those  vowa  had  tieen  ratified  by 
heaven  ;  or,  sitting  silent  with  their  eyes  fixed  on 
some  retired  valley,  some  distant  hill-side,  where 
their  new  cottage  was  to  rise  ^<  embosomed  in  a 
peach  orchard,"  they  perhaps  already  enjoyed  in 
imagination,  for  they  were  young  and  very  unex- 
perienced, that  endless  succession  of  days,  which 
were  to  roll  away  in  never-ceasing  happiness, 

**  the  seasons  t»o, 

As  cemseless  round  a  jarriog  world  tbey  roll, 
Woald  ftsd  tliem  happj  still ;  the  genial  Spring 
Would  shed  ber  rosy  garland  on  their  heads ;  ^  : 
'TilJ  eTeoi^g  came  at  last,  serene  and  mild, 
When,  after  the  long  vernal  day  of  life, 
Together  freed  their  kindred  sools  wenid  OMTe 
To  seeoei,  where  love  and  Wmm  immortal  reign.*' 

But  heaven  had  ordered  otherwise — suddenly  the 
earth  gare  way  under  the  feet  of  the  bride,  the 
husband  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  they  were  pre- 
cipitated together  into  the  abyss  below.  A  rock 
which  projects  from  the  side  of  the  precipice,  full 
many  a  fiaithom  down,  remained  stained  with  (he 
blood  of  this  ill-fated  couple. 
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Bkfore  we  descend  the  Dole,  cast  your  eyes  on 
the  chain  of  Jura ;  on  those  mountains,  which  over- 
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hang  Geneva,  and  tovrards  the  Alps ;  and  confessi 
tfaat  this  scene  of  nature  in  its  ori;>inal  sublimity, 
and  of  all  that  art  and  industry  can  execute,  derives 
an  additional  de^ee  of  interest  from  tliis  idea, 
founded  on  very  obvious  facts,  that  it  has  been  co^ 
rered  in  very  remote  times  by  some  great  mass  of 
water.    The  attention  of  literary  men  in  Europe 
has  been  extended  to  every  object,  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  globe ;  to  the  stony  substances^ 
in  particular,  which  are  almost  every  where  to  be 
found  upon  its  surface,  or  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth ;  to  their  natural  and  chymical  properties, 
and  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  found  either 
aggregated  or  scattered^   Those  objects,  therefore, 
which,  however  they  may  be  situated  or  formed, 
attract  in  Carolina  and  Virginia  as  little  of  our  at- 
tention as  the  particles  of  dust,  which  float  around 
us,  are  here,  become  the  alphabet  of  a  new  lan- 
guage, the  signs  and  chantclers  of  a  new  science,* 

*  The  knowledge  here  altoded  to  is  #h&t  is  implied  by  Uthologjr, 
and  the  science,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  which  it  leads  to,  is  termed 
Oeologr.     *<The  geologist  deri?log  his  consequences  from  the  na- 
ture, the  order  and  the  arrangement  of  (be  different  substances,  which 
are  found  in  the  bowels  of  the  Earth,  and  proceeding  from  one  fact  to 
another  opens  a  new  and  extensive  6eld  to  the  human  mind.   The  dillb' 
rent  rerolations  which  our  globe  has  undergone  and  at  periods  inooo^ 
celrablj  remote  present  themsekes  to  the  astonished  underst^ding ; 
we  see  the  most  Inexhaustible  sources  of  all,  that  is  useful  to  man  in 
hit  present  state,  growing  out  of  the  convulsions  and  catastrophes  of 
former  times,  and  we  are  penetrated  with  awful  admiration  at  tiie 
great  and  wonderful,  means  which  it  has  pleased  hearen  to  make  use 
of  in  the  aocomplithmentfk  of  its  ends.  At  all  events,  and  supposing  theee 
researehea  to  lead  in  the  end  to  no  rery  accurate  information,  they 
add  a  new  interest  to  every  excursion  over  the  country ;  they  save  us 
lh>m  the  disqoietudet  of  avarice,  and  of  ambition,  from  idleness,  and 
a  whole  host  of  passions,  which  are  continually  breaking  in  upon  the 
peace  of  loelety."    (Fm|M  <le  St  Food.) 
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intimately  connected  with  the  origin  of  the  globe 
we  inhabit.    r^*or  is  it  unusual  to  hear  people  argue, 
wifb  as  oiuc'h  earnestness,  and  gravity  upon  this 
subject,  as  if  they  had  been  consulted  at  the  crea- 
tion. I  do  not,  I  am  far  indeed  from  carrying  my 
pretensions  to  knowledge  so  far;  but  I  am  persuad- 
ed, that  the  works  of  the  Creator  would  every 
where,  if  they  could  be  properly  investigated,  be 
found  arising  out  of  secondary  causes,  and  as  much 
so  in  the  formation  of  the  Andes,  as  in  the  growth 
of  a  mushroom.  The  two  most  powerful  instruments, 
which  have  served  as  secondary  causes,  have  been 
fire  and  water.   Whether  portions  of  the  surface  of 
the  earth  have  sunk,  so  as  to  leave  the  original  sup- 
porters of  it  in  those  places  protruded  in  the  shape 
of  mountains  ;^  or  whether  s^  shifting  magnetick 
centre  of  gravity  has  occasioned  a  sudden  change 
of  bed  to  the  ocean, I  do  noteven  surmise ;  but  we 
have  eyery  day,  in  various  part9  of  the  world,  an 
evidence  of  what  fire  can  effect,  and  upon  how  great 
a  scale,   And  he  must  be  blind  and  deaf,  who  deni^^ 
his  assent  to  the  powerful  operation  of  water  ip 
former  times.    If  the  structure  of  a  mountain  be  ip 
beds,  one  above  another,  nearly  parallel,  and  gene- 
rally horizontal,  such  as  we  might  suppose  deposit- 

*  This  if  agreeable  to  Uie  Sjitem  of  Mr.  de  Loc  Uie  elder,  wboie 
opiiiiflD  is,  Uial  tbe  oce^  once  covered  the  now  habitable  Globe, 
fcrmiog  by  Its  moreinents,  and  bj  tbe  deposit  of  trltqrated  shells  i|i 
Uie  l^ise  of  ages  those  moontaios,  and  these  masses  of  limestone  and 
ef  aarioe  productions,  which  attract  oar  attention.  The  Rivers  alsp 
carried  into  the  ocean  many  animal  and  tegetable  remains,  which  be* 
ei^nic  a  seeondarj  soil,  and  fires  and  elasUck  fluids  hare  given  rise  tq 
nrioQs  yplcanick  mountains. 
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cd  by  water,  when  charged  with  heavy  particles  of 
various  sorts,  it  is  made  to  remain  stationary  for  a 
time ;  if  there  are  found  sea-shells  of  various  sorts,* 
and  fish  either  in  parts  or  entire,  and  fragments  of 
various  sorts  of  stone,  which  have  all  the  marks  of 
having  rolled  over  and  rubbed  against  each  other  ; 
if  the  portions  of  the  mass,  in  which  these  marine 
productions  of  various  sorts  of  stones  are  contain- 
ed, appear  to  have  been  formerly  in  a  state  of  flui- 
dity, a  circumstance  very  easily  ascertained,  we 
may  fairly  and  reasonably  conclude,  that  the  moun- 
tain so  constituted,  is  formed  from  deposits  made 
at  different  periods  in  the  bosom  of  some  great 
ocean,  which  has  been  since  withdrawn.  These  se- 
condary mountains,  so  called  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  primeval  mountains,  consist  generally  of 
limestone,  which  is  supposed  to  be  furnished  by  the 
triturated  shells  (into  the  composition  of  which  lime  • 
is  known  to  enter  very  largely)  of  those  myriads  of 
testaceous  animals,  that  succeed  each  other  so  ra- 
pidly in  the  ocean.    These  after  a  time  become  di- 
Tided  into  portions  so  very  small,  as  to  be  no  longer 
•ubject  to  the  action  of  currents ;  they  then  sub- 
side, and  from  banks,  which  after  a  lapse  of  ages 
become,  in  consequence  of  a  revolution  of  the 

*  ft  is  a  liogiilmr  cireninstaDce  Unt  Uie  letpthelto*  foodd  io  the  beds  of 
HKNinUiDs,  are  in  no  Instance  the  same  (ezoept  in  the  case  of  ojtter 
ehells)  as  those  left  bj  the  sea  on  the  nearest  shore.  In  some  instan- 
ces they  are  nnlifce  any  noi|  known  to  exist ;  bat  in  general  their  re- 
eemblanee  is  to  shells  of  distant  seas.  The  same  obserratlon  is  made 
«n  the  rarions  sorts  of  fossif  fish.  Those  discovered  In  the  qnarries  of 
France  or  Switierland  appear,  with  rerj  few  exceptions,  to  be  of  th« 
«ort  aow  existing  on  the  coasts  of  Branll,  or  in  the  Indian  seas. 
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Earth,  the  source  of  opulence  and  of  health  to  the 
inhabitants  of  some  inland  country.     The  primeval 
mountains  are  of  granite,  a  substance  in  which  va- 
rious sorts  of  stone,  in  portions  infinitely  small,  are 
found  united  without  any  visible  cement  These  last 
were  probably  formed  by  a  species  of  chrystalliza- 
lion  in  the  bosom  of  some  great  mass  of  waters, 
and  previously  to  the  animal  and  vegetable  crea- 
tion, as  no  trace  of  either  is  ever  found  in  them.  It 
is  worth  attention  too,  that  the  layers  of  these  pri- 
mitive mountains  are  frequently  vertical,  as  if  the 
earth  in  its  soft  state  had  given  way  under  one  ex- 
tremity of  these  enormous  masses,  so  as  to  elevate 
the  other.    It  is  so  in  the  case  of  Mont  Blanc ;  the 
pinacle  of  which  therefore  must  have  been  once  level 
with  the  surface  or  perhaps  even  below  it    The 
wars  of  the  Giants  in  Heathen  Mythology  may 
have  been  founded  on  some  traditionary  account  of 
these  prodigious  events.    Such  ideas  of  progressive 
gradual  creation  may  have  the  efiect  perhaps  of 
removing  the  commencement  of  our  globe  too  far 
back  for  your  scrupulous  faith ;  but  you  have  only 
to  suppose  what  I  have  heard  a  [professor  of  divnity 
give  as  his  opinion,  that  the  era  described  by  Mo- 
ses was  not  the  commencement  but  the  renewal  of 
existence  on  a  pprtion  of  the  globe,  after  some 
great  operation  of  nature,  similar  to,  and  perhaps 
still  more  important  in  its  effects  upon  the  arrange- 
ment of  our  globe,  than  the  great  deluge  of  the 
*icriptures,  and  your  faith  is  saved.*  Independently 

*  Mr.  Bonnet  was  also  of  this  opinion  ; — 

Maif  il  B'at  pas  Dftcemire  d^avoir  ^ucoap  nedite  lur  hi  ThCorie  de  la  terre, 
vnr  N  pecwader,  que  Movse  n«  nous  a  point  d6crit  la  premiere  Creation  de  notre 

VOL,    I.  16 
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oCibe  effisct.  which  a  former  ocean  appears  to  bare 
qperai04  by  the  s^diment^  it  has  gradually  deposited^ 
the  infiueooe  t^  the  water  in  its  retreat  seems  also 
to  bai^  been  very  great.  .  The  whole  bank  of  the 
river,  I  wttU(  upon  every  morning  and  evening  and 
that  of  tb^  opposite  side,  eonsista  of  a  great  variety 
of  stonesj  which  appear  to  have  been  rolled  smooth 
and  left  sticking  in  the  mud,  now  also  converted  into 
siDixe.  Imopense  fragments  of  granite  too  from  the 
primeval  mountains  are  found  in  places  and  posi- 
tiaos,  which  bespeak  some  powerful  cauHe»  as  you 
will  perceive  more  evidently  from  a  drawing  which 
accompanies  this.    It  represents  an  enormous  block 

Globe,  et  que  iod  historie  n*est  qae  oelle  d'ime  noov«11e  r^volutioD  que  la  Plaoete 
a»Dit  rtbi,  el  dent  ee  grand  liOBaiieetpMoittmenraecoardlet'nraiUjpIasfiE^* 
pfUMOii  let  principalef  Ifpareocei,  Grace  aux  bellei  d^couvertei  de  l^AatronoiDie 
moderne,  oo  sait  qu*U  est  dei  PUnetef,  dont  la  grandeur  lorpaBK  pluaeurt  oeotainet 
de  Uk  eelle  ffe  oetra  ferre.  On  lalt  eooore  que  celte  petite  planete,  que  aone  babi* 
tqo^  et  qui  oous  paroit  li  grude,  eit  uo  millioo  de  foia  plus  petite,  que  le  Solml,  au- 
tour  duquel  elle  circule.  Oo  lait  enfio,  que  let  etoilet,  qui  oe  oout  paroinent  que  lei 
BiiattlaaHDeuK,KiDtautatttdetol«ilt,ieiiiblableiaaaotre,ct  qui  ficliinMt  d*intfti 
moodet,  que  leur  prodtgeur  (loigiKineot  derebe  a  notre  vue.  (1u*od  ri66chitse  on 
pen  maiotenant  tor  l*iiiiineoiit6  de  l*Uoivert,  tor  l*6toDDaDte  grandeur  de  oet  oorpf 
qai  ecKSlent  n  ini§ettiieaiennent  dftna  Hetpaee,  tar  Icn  oonblc  pie«iu*  iaiiri,  «r  lei 
dittancet  toormet  de  cei  toleili,  qui  oe  aout  let  laisteot  4ppercevoir,  que  cooiiBe  des 
poiott  ^tiocelant,  dont  la  vo&te  axur^  est  parsem^e  ;  et  qu*oo  ae  demande  enlaite  i 
■Of  nSne  ce,  qo'etHaterreau  afliea  de  cfttta  Graine  dr  Snltili  et  de  noodt  ce^^^Cft 
an  grain  de  Mil  dam  uo  vaate  greoier,  et  moiat  encore.  Quand  on  a  qoelquet  no- 
tioot  du  Syttdme  det  Cieux,  oo  tent  aitex  combieo  H  ett  pen  probable  que  la  terre 
ak  i(6  erfm  tmant  le  Soleil,  anqael  «Ur  eit  jI  mamtttttmue^t  wbordoonSe.  ir  teroit 
toperflu  de  %*€teodre  tur  ceci,  Ce  n'ett  done  probablement  ici,  qu*une  limple  appa- 
rence.  Daus  ce  renouvellement  de  notre  Globe  le  Soleil  ii*appafut  que  le  quatri^me 
jour. 

Une  leule  cboie  €toit  enentielle  au  Plan  de  Phiatorien  de  la  Cr§ation  ;  c^^fcoit  de 
rappeler  PUnivert  a  too  Auteor,  Veffet  a  ta  caote.  Cet  Historien  Pa  fUt;  et 
P  %tMe  Padmifetoitt  ti  P  MWe  etoit  Pfailoaophe.  Get  hiilorieo  m'iUnt  pM  apptM  a 
dieter  an  genre  Hamaindet  cahiert  d*.\ttrooooite;  mais  il  etoit  appel6  &  liii  tracer 
en  grand  let  premier t  principes  de  cetic  Thdologie  tublime,  que  PAttronomie  devoit 
earleher  un  jour,  et  dont  il  6toit  reterv6  i  la  Metaphitique  de  d6mcMitrer  let 
graodei  v6rtt€i. 

pALiHomMii  FaiLotorai^vi,  Pabtii  VIME 
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wbich  bas  reposed  for  ages  on  the  lesser  Sadeve, 
supported  by  three  points^  which  se6to  to  project 
for  that  purpose.  As  to  Ibe  stones,  which,  to  the 
confusion  of  the  learned,  have  fallen  in  different 
places,  at  least,  whicb  are  said  to  hare  fallen ;  Whe^ 
tfaer  they  are  from  the  moon,  some  vofcano  of 
whicb  may  have  thrown  them  out  of  ifs  sphere  of 
attraction,  ot  from  a  satellite  of  our  globe,  visiblf^ 
only  at  moments  and  then  mi^aken  for^  A  ttteteor^ 
or  produced  in  the  upper  regions  of  our  atmos- 
phere, is  what  I  am  far  from  pretending  to  say ;  I 
befieve,  however;  if  we  are  to*  yield  to  recent  evi- 
dence that  they  really  have  fallen.* 

I  saw  one  of  these  stones  the  other  day  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Pictef .  It  was  about  the  size  of  a' 
large  pear,  and  not  altogether  unlike  one"  in  form. 
The  extremities  were  rounded  by  some  unknown 
cause,  as  those  of  a  body,  exposed  to  a  sufficient 
degree  of  heat  might  be,  but  it  had  by  no  means 
the  appearance  of  having  been  rolled  aloAg  wlili 
others.  The  component  parts  are  thie  same,  as  those 
of  some  other  stony  substances,  but  they  are  diffe- 
rently aggregated.    The  portion  of  iron,  which  iC 

*  The  fiict  of  ftoiMf  faafiilg  mImHj  ftiHev  fmn  the  tky  seeon  oovr 
to  be  6fUl>Ji8faed,  beyond  tbe  possibility  of  doubt  tfor  is  there  eny 
iMtance,  I  beliere,  of  this  singular  pheDomeoon,  in  wbicli  it  has  not 
beei  preceded  bj^the  appeafBooebra  hmifaitot  bedj,  m^ht^ni^j 
thmgh  the  vpper  regUNit  of  our  atinospherd,  and  borfthq^atleB^ 
witbaloadeaEplosioD.  The  (reat  similaritjt  which  chemical  analysis 
has  shewn  to  exist  anM>ng  all  the  specimens  of  those  stones,  #bicl]  have 
been  bronght  flrom  mrimis  parts  ef  tbe  witM,  h*9  pro^^tiieMno  W 
diftnnt  ffMn  eoitnms  minerals,  and-  osriai;  theif  o^ig^n  to  tho  sacne 
SenenI  cnuae  ;  bat  no  hypothesis,  which  I  hare  erer  seeOi^  iMf  *ny 
degree,  satiiikctory  u  to  their  origin. 
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contains,  to  judge  from  experiments,  which  haTe 
been  made  is  more  easily  malleable,  than  iron  ore 
is  in  otber  cases  known  to  be ;  the  ore,  in  this  in^ 
stance,  must,  therefore,  hare  been  exposed  to  a 
great  degree  of  heat  prior  to  its  being  incorporated 
with  stone;  had  it  been  subsequently,  the  stone 
would  have  been  vitrified.  No  person  now  doubts 
of  their  having  fallen,  but,  we  are  as  far  as  ever 
from  being  able  to  surmise  how  they  have  been 
formed,  and  where  they  fell  from. 

The  cabinets  of  Geneva  contain  a  multitude  of 
the  marine  remain^  which  are  found  in  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains ;  that  of  Mr.  Deluc  in  particular, 
where  I  lately  saw  a  petrified  fish,  which  had  been 
brought  from  a  quarry  of  stone  in  Piedmont    It  is 
in  the  greatest  state  of  preservation,  and  being  of  a 
dark  colour  reminded  me  of  those  fish,  we  read  of 
in  the  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments,  where  a 
female  figure  comes  out  of  the  wall  and  frightens 
^e  Sultan's  cook  almost  out  of  his  senses.    The 
impression  of  various  leaves  also,  some  of  which 
belonge(^  to  trees  now  no  longer  produced  in  Eu- 
rope, and  others  to  plants,  which  have  in  all  climates 
required  a  degree  of  cultivation,  is  frequently  found 
on  the  stone  of  quarries  amidst  a  variety  of  marine 
substances ;  but  no  discovery  of  human  bones  was 
ever  made,  and  the  probability  is,  that  the  deluge, 
which  sacred  and  prophane  history  agree  in  de- 
scribing as  so  fatal  to  the  human  race,  still  covers 
the  scene  of  its  devastation.  We  will  now  leave  the 
mountains ;  but  before  we  settle  ourselves  in  Gene- 
va, I  must  give  you  some  account  of  the  last  revo- 
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lution  in  Switzerland,  which  I  have  barely  alluded 
to  in  what  I  have  said  of  t)ie  Yallais. 
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In  distinguishing  the  seat  of  the  aristocratick  and 
democratick  Cantons  on  the  map,  you  will  perceive 
the  propriety  of  Milton's  epithet  in  speaking  of  li^ 
herty.    Tbegoverment  of  the  former  however,  by 
the  confession  even  of  Miss  Wiliiams,  rendered  their 
subjects  happy,  or,  as  she  in  her  goodness  expres- 
ses it,  was  too  weak  in  general  and  too  timid  to 
hinder  them  from  being  so*   The  government  had  in 
many  instances  succeeded  to  the  feodal  rights  of 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  to  the  tythes  and  other 
property  of  the  Roman  church,  and  of  the  seign* 
eurs,  whom  it  had  conquered,  or  bought  out ;  but 
we  may  easily  believe,  that  the  subjects  who  ^ere 
left  in  possession  of  the  most  valuable  civil  rights  ; 
who  paid  few  or  no.  taxes  ;  who  had  arms  in  their 
hands,  coi^d  not  have  much  actual  oppression  to 
complain  of.    Of  all  the  subject  countries,  the  Pays 
de  Vaud,  which  belonged  chiefly  to  the  Canton  of 
Berne,  has  at  all  times  s^ttracted  the  greatest  atten- 
tioo;  it  is  thickly  inhabited,  cultivated  ^o  the  ut- 
most, and  adorned  by  the  hand  of  nature  with  al- 
most profuse  magnificence.    If  ever  the  requbites 
of  happiness  existed  on  earth,  they  were  certainly 
to  be  found  in  this  fine  country,  where  peace  aiid. 
plenty,  good  air,  agreeable  prospects,  literature 
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and  the  charms  of  society  were  to  be  enjoyed,  un- 
der the  protection  of  a  mild,  paternal  government. 
But  man  was  not  made  for  happiness.    The  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Pays  de  Vaud  feh  themselves  worthy 
of  a  higher  station  in  the  political  scale.    They  felt 
as  the  gentlemen  of  South  Carolina  did  before  the 
American  revolution ;  that  a  degree  of  employment, 
suited  to  their  education,  and  of  importance  in  pro- 
portion to  their  fortune,  was  still  wanting ;  and  the 
government  of  Berne,  like  that  of  England,  stood  in 
the  unamiable  light  of  a  parent,  who  keeps  his  chil- 
dren too  long  dependent  upon  his  bounty,  instead 
of  providing  for  them  handsomely  in  the  w^rld. 
At  the  conquest  of  this  country  nearly— —yeara 
before,  from  the  duke  of  Savoy,  Prance,  it  was  pre* 
tended,  had  guarantied  the  privileges  of  the  people ; 
and,  though  no  one  could  say  what  those  privileges 
were,  or  how  they  had  been  violated,  it  appeared 
to  the  Directory  a  sufficient  reason  for  interfering 
in  tlie  affairs  of  a  country,  where  a  spirit  of  dissa^ 
tisfaction  was  supposed  to  have  for  sometime  exist- 
ed, and  where  it  had  of  late  been  extreaiely  pro- 
moted by  the  writings  of  a  gentleman  by  the  name 
of  La  Harpe,  whose  history  reminds  me  of  what  is 

said  of  Dr.  P after  his  appearance  before  the 

privy  council.  They  were  not  insensible,  at  the 
same  time,  to  what  publick  report  said  of  the  trea^ 
sury  of  Berne.  That  accumulated  wealth  of  hoard- 
ing ages  seemed  already  in  their  grasp,  and  to  have 
been  placed  there  for  the  purpose  of  aidii^  them 
in  their  intended  expedition  to  £g>'pt. 
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it  is  probable  that  the  duke  of  Satoy,  when  ao* 
v^reign  of  the  Fays  de  Yaiid  bad  from  time  to  timG 
assembled  the  slates ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  they 
have  neyer  been  assembled  since;  byt  that  Ft> 
boiirg  and  Berne,  having  notbing  to  ask,  stionld  not 
have  eaJled  tbem  together  for  the  only  purpose, 
wbtcfa.  bad  ever  given  rise  to  their  meeting  in  for- 
mer times,  or  employed  them  when  met^  is  not  8ur«- 
prising ;  nor  is  it  so,  that  those  Cantons  should  ha^e 
retained  the  abbey  lands  and  otber^^burch  property, 
which  was  confiscated  at  the  reformation^  and  which 
ever  since  hai^e  stood  in  lieu  of  taxes.  I  can  con* 
ecii«»  however,  that  the  gentry,  may,  in  addition 
to  the  causes  of  revolutionary  ideas  already  me&^ 
tioned,  liave  been  Mioitifted  at  the  airs  of  superiort^ 
ty  asBumed  by  the  Bernese,  and  ad  ikm  general  right 
<tf  hnidng  and  fisbing  Whidi  tbey  eicerciaod,  as  a 
lord  of  the  asemor  ni%bl  in  Etigland,  it  mta  another 
mortify uig  circnmati&noe'  t»  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Pays  de  Vaud,  that  tbey  could  fifi  naim  but  infe* 
now  offices  of  a  citril  or  military  nature  ;  and  that 
a  sort  4f  court  was  to  be  paid  toi  the  bailiff  or  go* 
Temoar  of  the  district.  This  bailiff  who  bad  origi- 
nliyr  uwiled  the  powers  of  asberiff  and  receiver  of 
acoviitry,  such  as  tbey  are  ei^ereistd  in  England, 
bad  by  dbagrees-  been  placed  by  the  gomniment  of 
Berne  at  the  bead  of  whatever  was  connected  wkb 
Law^  Pinanee  or  Religion  in  his  Beiliiwick ;  de- 
^dmg  in  many  cases  without  appeal,  aod  leaving 
the  plaintiff,  when  he  could  appeal,  to  a  vea^y  tedi- 
oui^  wiaertain  and  expensive  procesSv  He  had  coii^ 
itqaently  \yy  degi^es  also  assumed  sdra  of  impor- 
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tance ;  and,  though  he  might  be  an  awkward  unlet- 
tered man,  with  an  ungracious  Swiss  German  ao 
cent>  yet  was  be  to  be  looked  up  to^  as  an  oracle  on 
all  occasionp.  His  My  claimed  precedence  in  all 
companies ;  and  he  was  to  be  called  Monseigneur. 
AH' men  have  a  right  to  freedom,  and  are  not  to  be 
argued  out  of  it  by  casuistry ;  in  such  cases  prece* 
dent  is  nothing :  but  the  people  of  the  Pays  de  Yaud 
ought  not  to  have  suffered  the  prospect  of  being 
raised  to  a  level  with  those,  to  whose  authority  they 
submitted  with  reluctance,  to  render  them  blind  to 
the  probable  consequences;  they  ought  to  have 
reflected  how  far  it  would  be  in  their  power  to  re- 
tain what  they  were  so  desirous  of  obtaining,  and 
they  might,  in  justice  to  their  sovereigns  of  Berne, 
have  cast  a  view  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake» 
and  have  compared  their  situation  with  that  of  their 
poor  neighbours,  who  had  remained  subject  to  the 
Duke  of  Savoy.  They  should  have  compared  RoUe 
with  Thonon,  Morge  with  Evian,  and  Vevay  with 
Meillirie.  They  have  succeeded,  however,  in  all 
they  desired  ;  but  I  do  not  find  the  inhabitants  in 
any  respect  better  ofi;  than  before  the  revolution. 
The  government  b  fallen  into  the  hands  of  those, 
who  were  never  considered,  as  the  most  respectable 
of  the  community ;  their  taxes  are  much  greater  ; 
their  manufactories  are  gone  to  ruin,  and  their  com- 
merce is  extremely  diminished.  They  have  disgrac- 
ed their  name  their  country  and  their  cause,  by 
aiding  the  French  to  subdue  the  Yallaisans;  and 
with  the  painful  recollection  of  having  solicited  the 
ruinous  and  humiliatuig  interference  of  a  foreign 
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power,  lliey  are  now  to  hold  that  independence, 
which  has  been  accomplished  at  the  expanse  of  so 
much  blood,  at  all  times  subject  to  the  will  and  to 
the  caprice  of  France.  Tlie  great  object  of  Swit- 
zerland and  particularly  of  Berne,  had  always  been 
to  avoid  being  absorbed  in  the  French  revolution. 
Mistaking  a  long  continued  lethargy  for  prudence, 
and  insensibility  for  good  policy,  they  were  not  to 
be  roused  by  any  thing,  that  could  happen;  not  even 
the  return  of  the  poor,  half  naked,  wounded  rem- 
nant of  those  fine  troops,  who  had  remained  faith- 
ful to  Louis  XV I.  in  his  utmost  need,  could  turn 
them  from  their  purpose. 

The  treaties  and  military  capitulations  between 
the  two  countries  had  been  annulled  by  the  French 
government,  and  every  outrage  committed  upon 
the  dignity  and  honour  of  the  Swiss  nation,  which 
the  ingenuity  of  the  French  journalists  could  in* 
vent,  when  the  Directory  finding  the  Swiss  still 
passive,  published  a  decree,  by  which  all  persons 
subject  to  Berne  and  Fribourg,  who  had  grievances 
to  complain  of,  or  rights  to  vindicate,  were  placed 
under  the  protection  of  the  great  nation.  A  body 
of  their  troops  shortly  after  entered  the  territories 
of  the  Canton  of  Beine,  and  the  attack  commenced. 
The  Latin  proverb  says,  that  Heaven  begins  by 
depriving  those  of  their  senses,  whom  it  means  to 
destroy,  ^nd  the  events  of  the  last  period  of  the 
history  of  Berne  seems  a  proof  of  it.  All  their  an- 
cient wisdom,  their  decision  and  firmness  seemed 
to  have  abandoned  them.  No  concession  which 
might  have  conciliated  the  discontented  among  their 
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subjects  was  ever  made  until  it  was  too  late ;  and 
the  courage  of  their  officers  and  soldiers  was  damp- 
ed, and  thejir  patriotism  allayed  by  a  continuation 
of  tialf  measures,  and  a  succession  of  truces,  until 
the  enemy  who  spared  no  arts,  and  respected  no 
engagements,  was  prepared  to  act.  You  have  seen 
an  account  in  the  publick  papers  of  the  sad  scenes 
which  followed. 

There  is  something  extremely  affecting  in  the 
last  efforts  of  a  brave  people  ;  in  the  united  exer- 
tions of  ages,  sexes  and  conditions,  in  defence  of 
their  native  country.  I  say  of  sexes ;  for  even  the 
women  were  willing  to  share  the  danger  of  the 
conflict.  Two  hundred  and  sixty  of  them,  armed 
chiefly  with  instruments  of  agriculture,  appeared 
in  the  field  in  the  last  fatal  action  which  took  place 
near  Berne.  Of  these  one  hundred  and  eighty  were 
killed ;  among  them  was  the  mother  of  a  family  with 
two  daughters  and  three  grand  daughters;  they 
were  found  stretched  liifeless  on  the  spot,  where 
the  battalion,  to  which  they  had  attached  them- 
selves had  been  drawn  up.  Such  desperate  valour 
was  however  of  no  avail.  The  soldiers  of  the 
Bernese  army,  rendered  suspicious  of  their  general 
by  French  agents,  massacred  him  in  the  retreat ;  the 
capital  was  taken,  and  that  treasury  ''  which  might 
have  ranged  embattled  nations  at  their  gates"  be- 
came the  prey  of  the  Directory.  In  the  pther  aris- 
tocratick  Cantons,"*  the  defence  was  even  less  pro- 

*  Ce  Alt  le  jour  fatal,  ou  cesia  d*ejdster,  oomme  Etat,  comne  Rtpablique,  oette 
villa  qu^OQ  appeloit  avee  raiioo  le  plus  beau  diamant  de  la  couroone  dei  CoiM€th 
Helvitiquti ;  ville  oCl^bre  par  sa  lage  politique,  et  poor  lei  sraods  hommea  d*£tai 
ct  d*£p6e,  qu*elle  avoit  produiti ;  illuitre  par  n  valeur,  bienfiunote  dam  la  dooi- 
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tracted,  the  orders  of  the  French  general  were 
received  with  submission^  and  a  revolutionary  go- 
Temment  every  where  established. 
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The  Directory  had  now  leisure  to  turn  their 
attention  to  the  smaller  Cantons ;  not  that  they 
expected  to  find  any  money  in  either  of  them,  but 
a  constitution,  as  they  affected  to  call  it,  had  been 
composed  in  Paris,  and  it  was  their  fancy  that  all 
Switzerland  should  adopt  it  These  small  states, 
in  some  measure  deserved  their  fate,  by  the  degree 
of  insensibility,  with  which  they  beheld  the  distress, 
of  their  neighbours,  whose  aristocracy  and  inso- 
lence of  wealth  they  were  not  sorry  to  see  hum- 
bled. They  were  soon  made  to  understand,  how- 
ever, in  no  very  soothing  terms,  that  they  also  were 
to  revolutionize  themselves,  to  forego  their  distinct 
governments  as  states,  -and  to  be  assimilated  to  the 
rest  of  Switzerland,  under  one  general  form,  in 
which,  the  division  of  power  and  the  distinctions  of 
the  magistracy,  were  closely  copied  from  that  em- 
blem of  all  perfectioi),  the  Directorial  govern- 
ment 

natko,  floritsaDte  par  lei  muiiDes.  Aioii  fut  renvend  par  la  maio  de  son  plus  an- 
°>n  nu  cet  Gtat,  qo'sucoo  Emieaii  D*avoit  jamais  eovahi,  ni  mdme  abaiis^,  pendant 
<B  CBHoKe  de  phia  de  tiz  lieclei,  et  doot  auni  laostenM  la  proip6ritC,  le  lustre,  la 
fBiz  iotfirienre  i*etoieot  maioteout,  et  prefque  cootiDoellement  augmeDtCa  avec  un 
boohcor  nn  BieiDple. 

MalUt  Hiaoin  da  Swm^. 
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The  first  measures  of  the  Cantons,  who  were  now 
the  object  of  attack,  were  such  as  deserved  success, 
and  such  as  deprived  the  Directory  of  every  shadow 
of  pretext  for  invading  them*  They  liberated  the 
inhabitants  of  the  subject  countries  from  their  alle- 
giance, and  informed  the  French  General  of  their 
having  done  so ;  but  nothing,  short  of  the  new  con- 
stitution, would  avail.  Had  the  Cantons,  not  at- 
tackedy  invested  any  one  individual  of  sufficient 
talents  and  experience  with  full  powers  to  direct  the 
general  defence, as  be  mightsee  best;  so  as  to  prevent 
that  shock  of  interest,  of  party  spirit,  and  of  local 
attachments,  which  embarrassed  all  their  measures ; 
the  scenes  of  their  earlier  triumphs  might  have  been 
repeated,  and  the  French  have  found  a  grave,  as 
the  Austrian^  had  done  some  centuries  before,  in 
,tbe  bosom  of  the  Alps.  It  was  their  misfortune 
not  to  adopt  this  wise  policy  ;  still,  however, 
their  defence  was  such,  as  became  a  people  who 
had  been  so  many  ages  in  possession  of  liberty.  The 
old  and  the  young,  the  women  and  the  children, 
even  the  clergy  prepared  to  share  the  common 
danger,  and  all  that  patriotism  and  religious  zeal 
could  dictate,  all  that  paternal  influence,  and  the 
sacred  love  of  home  could  effect,  was,  though  in 
vain,  exerted.  You  may  see  the  particulars  of  this 
aflSicting  contest  in  the  ndwspapers  of  the  time. 
The  Canton  of  Schwitz,  the  cradle  of  the  nation's 
liberty,  held  out  as  long  as  there  could  be  any 
hopes  of  success :  but  when  their  losses  amounted  to 
a  hundred  of  their  people  a  day,  an  assembly  of  the 
nation  was  convoked,  and  the  last  fierce  struggles 
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of  eipiring  liberty  were  allayed  by  the  soothing 
accents  of  a  venerable  minister.  A  capitulation  was 
entered  into  the  day  following  with  the  French 
General ;  and  the  people  of  Schwitz,  having  agreed 
for  themselves  and  their  neighbours,  to  lay  aside 
their  arms,  and  to  accede  to  the  general  government, 
the  French  army  was  withdrawn,  and  they  were 
left  undisturbed.. 

Two  of  the  smaller  members  of  the  Helvetick 
Confederation  have  experienced  a  still  harder  fate. 
Bienne,  a  little  republick  at  the  extremity  of  the 
lake,  to  which  Rousseau  has  drawn  such  general 
attention,  had  for  ages  acknowledged  the  very 
limited  prerogative  of  the  bishop  of  Bale,  in  the 
executive  part  of  government ;  but  its  inhabitants 
were  in  full  possession  of  all,  which  constitutes  the 
essentials  of  liberty  and  independence.  The  princi- 
pal act  of  sovereignty,  indeed,  exercised  by  the 
Prince  Bishop,  was  to  renew  the  charter  of  privile- 
ges and  exemptions  claimed  by  his  subjects  at  the 
commencen^ent  of  every  reign,  aqd  to  receive  their 
oaths  of  allegiance  in  return. 

The  neighbouring  lake,  (which  has  attracted  the 
curiosity  of  travellers  far  more,  I  believe,  than  the 
singular  government  of  this  little  state,  in  which 
Protestsoit  subjects  lived  happily  under  a  Ron^an 
Catholick  Sovereign)  is  about  nine  miles  long  and 
and  three  broad,  and  its  greatest  depth  is  235  feet. 
About  midway  is  the  Island  of  St  Pierre,  which,  in 
the  very  diminutive  circumference  of  a  mite  and  a 
half,  incloses  a  choice  of  wild  and  cultivated  pros- 
pects.   There  aye  vineyards,  shady  groves,  corn 
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lands  and  pasturage  ;  and  there  is  a  little  harbour 
for  the  protcetion  of  boats,  which  keep  up  the  com- 
munication with  the  main ;  and  there  is  the  greatest 
variety  of  the  finest  fish.  It  is  a  little  world  of  it- 
self  in  short,  and  I  regret  that  poor  Rousseau  was 
not  allowed  to  remain  there. 

One  might  have  supposed  that  this  little  inoffen- 
sive state  would  be  overlooked  by  the  French  Di- 
rectory, but  nothing  was  too  trifling  for  their  ra- 
pacity. As  the  Bishop,  in  his  capacity  of  Prince 
of  the  Empire,  was  in  some  measure  an  object  of 
fair  hostility,  a  iPrench  army  took  possession  of 
Bienne,  and  has  held  it  ever  since.  Another  re- 
publick,  whose  fate  will  interest  you,  was  Mulhau- 
zen,  which  consisted  of  one  flourishing  town,  of  a 
few  villages,  and  of  about  eighteen  miles  square  of 
fertile  territory,  upon  the  river  Idd,  in  Alsace. 
This  little  state  was  in  alliance  with  Switzerland, 
and  exhibited  in  its  government  a  happy  mixture  of 
aristocracy  and  democracy.  It  had  been  proposed 
to  this  happy,  inoffensive  people,  at  a  very  early 
period  of  the  revolution,  to  unite  themselves  with 
France,  and  upon  their  refusal,  their  territory  had 
been  taken  possession  of,  and  their  city  rigorously 
blockaded,  so  as  to  prevent  all  egress  and  all  com- 
munication with  the  adjacent  country.  The  block- 
ade lasted  for  two  years ;  nor  did  the  citizens  of 
Mulhauzen  submit  to  be  incorporated  with  France, 
until  they  had  consumed  the  last  days  ration  of  pro- 
visions which  the  town  afforded ;  these  they  bad 
scrupulously  shared,  and  used  in  the  most  rigor- 
ously economical   oianner,  and  as  they  had  long 
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been  witbout  fuel,  almost  every  article  of  furniture 
was  converted  to  that  use.  It  was  a  most  afiecting 
sight,  saja  the  author  of  the  relation  which  I  have 
DOW  before  me,  to  perceive  the  people  of  Mulhau- 
zen  bring  out  their  furniture  into  the  publick  square, 
and  sharing  it  with  their  fellow-citizens,  that  ail 
might  have  the  means  of  preparing  the  small  pit- 
tance of  a  meal,  that  they  allowed  themselves.  In 
the  Moniteur  of  the  day,  Mulhauzen  is  represented, 
as  bariaz  solicited  to  be  united  to  France. 

There  were  other  and  still  smaller  republicks,  the 
citizens  of  which,  though  not  compelled  to  become 
French  subjects,  had  the  mortification  to  be  annexed 
to  sonie  neighbourii^  Canton,  and  thus  lost  that 
individual  and  distinct  independencei  they  were  so 
much  attached  to.     Gersaw  for  instance*  and  the 
valley  of  Urzeren,  states  very  little  known,  though 
they  have  not  escaped  the  attention  of  the  venerable 
Preadent  Adams,  one  of  the  Fathers  of  our  country  i 
in  his  elaborate  defence  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment. The  valley  of  Urzeren  is  about  nine  miles  long 
and  three  broad,  and  situated  in  the  very  bosom  of 
the  highest  Alps.     There  is  no  entry  for  a  horseman 
into  it,  but  along  a  narrow  and  dark  passage,  formed 
by  manual  labour,  through  a  rock  eighty  feet  thick ; 
nor  any  access  for  a  man  on  foot,  but  by  narrow 
paths  and   defiles,  where  a  guide  is  necessary  at 
almoBt  every  step.    The  traveller,  who  arrives  in  this 
peaceful  and  happy  valley,  by  either  way,  is  aston- 
hb&A  to  find  the  Russ,  a  river  so  violent  and  impe- 
tuous elsewhere,  here  converted  into  a  gentle  and 
pastoral  stream,  gliding  smoothly  through  a  fine 
meadow^  and  three  or  four  pretty  villages,  and  a 
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Hospice^  or  bouse  of  hospitality,  for  travellers,  who 
are  about  crossing,  or  have  crossed  the  St.  Gotbard. 
It  bad  pleased  Heaveo  to  give  tbese  interesting 
people  neitber  power  nor  riches,  but  the  means  of 
acquiring  by  their  industry,  all  that  the  sober  wants 
of  nature  require,  and  as  much  civil  and  political 
liberty,  as  they  bad  the  good  sense  to  be  satisfied 
with.  The  neighbouring  Canton  of  Uri,  sent  them 
at  stated  periods,  agreeably  to  a  convention  solemnly 
entered  into,  a  Supreme  Judge,  who  received  appeab 
from  the  inferiour  tribunals,  and  a  proper  person 
when  required  to  command  their  mililia : — in  every 
other  respect  they  determined  for  themselves. 

Gersaw  was  perhaps  the  smallest  republick  in 
Europe ;  the  whole  territory  being  but  six  miles 
long  and  three  broad.  It  had  been  for  some  centu* 
ries,  however,  in  the  undisputed  possession  of  the 
most  perfect  independence,  being  no  other  way  con- 
nected even  with  the  Helvetick  Union,  than  by  a 
defensive  alliance,  according  to  which,  their  quota 
of  troops  in  time  of  war,  was  an  hundred  men. 
This  diminitive  republick,  as  President  Adams  ob- 
serves, had  its  different  councils  and  tribunals,  all 
emanating  from  the  assembly  of  the  nation,  and  was 
careful  that  too  much  power  should  not  be  lodged 
in  the  same  hands,  or  too  many  employments  in  one 
family ;  reminding  us  if  you  please,  of  the  animal- 
cule of  infusion  making  a  vortex  by  its  motions  to 
absorb  its  prey,  but  still  commanding  our  respect 
I  once  went  some  miles  out  of  my  way,  to  lodge  a 
night  in  the  little  village,  which  is  the  capital  of 
Gersaw,  and  had  my  horse  shod  by  the  President, 
or  Landammon,  as  be  is  termed  in  the  language  of 
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Ihe  country.  It  appears  that  there  tiever  was  a  sin- 
gle instance  of  capital  punishment  in  the  republick. 
It  was  a  pity,  surely,  to  break  up  these  communities 
in  miniature ;  but,  the  directory  was  as  inflexible 
as  to  Berne,  Fribourg,  or  Soberne ;  and  all  Swit- 
zerland submitted  to  be  new  modelled. 

The  weak  and  ill-composed  government,  which 
went  next  into  operation,  was  such  as  would  have 
left  the  country  forever  at  the  mercy  of  its  pow- 
erful neighbours,  still  more  than  it  is  now  by  the 
act  of  mediation ;  and  you  may  conceive  how  little 
the  constitutpn  was  built  upon  the  affections  of 
the  people,  by  the  facility  with  which  it  yielded 
to  the  finit  efforts,  which  were  made  against  it» 
in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  tvvo,  when 
some  of  the  best  and  most  influential  charac- 
ters were  desirous  of  availing  themselves  of  that 
article  in  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  which  guaranties 
to  the  Swiss  the  privilege  of  regulating  their  go- 
vernment, as  they  iliould  think  proper.  The  inter- 
ference of  the  First  Consul  upon  this  occasion,  was 
in  violation  of  the  most  sacred  engagement,  but 
though  humiliating  in  the  greatest  degree  to  the 
pride  of  all  Switzerland,  and  to  the  feelings  of  its 
inhabitants,  as  an  independent  people ;  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  attended  with  such  injurious 
and  degrading  consequences,  as  might  have  been 
expected ;  his  attachment  to  a  form  of  government 
similar  to  the  one  which  he  had  so  lately  himself 
overturned  ip  France,  could  not  be  very  great,  and 
to  give  hini  his  due,  in  that  spirit  of  charity,  which 
our  old  proverb  expresses,  be  did  not  seem  bent 
upon  destroying  all  remains  of  national  honour 
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among  the  Swiss.    A  new  constitution  was  orgam 
ized  under  the  shadow  of  his  power,  and  with 
somewhat  more  of  a  federal  govemaient,  than  be* 
fore  the  revolution,  tiie  Cantons  were  relieved 
from  the  degraded  state  of  Provinces,  and  re-as- 
sumed a  portion  of  their  mdividual  independence 
as  States.    The  smaller  republicks  indeed  remain- 
ed annexed,  as  they  had  been  to  some  more  power- 
ful neighbour.    Neuchatel  was  confirmed  to  Gen- 
eral Bertier,  and  Mulhauzen,  Geneva  and  Biennei 
continued  subject  to  France.    Berne  too,  remain- 
ed shorn  of  its  beams,  and  saw  two  sister  states 
arise  where  it  once  counted  9  race  of  happy  sub- 
jects ;  but  the  ancient  and  more  respectable  fami- 
lies have  come  forward  again,  and  the  peasants  are 
convidced,  that  they  were  deceived,  and  not  betray- 
ed, and  that  their  gallant  general  deserved  a  better 
fate.    Zurich  has  been  able  with  the  assistance  of 
its  allies  to  repress  an  insurrection  of  discontented 
people.    The  Pays  dt  Vaud  has  the  delight  of 
seeing  itself  treated  as  a  Canton,  and  is  as  much 
embarrassed  with  its  independence,  as  your  county 
of  Albemarle  would  be ;  and  the  little  Cantons  ai« 
restored  to  (hat  ancient  form  of  internal  govern* 
tnent,  whi^^b  they  were  so  much  attached  to.    They 
no  longer  indeed  possess,  as  sovereigns,  the  sub- 
ject districts,  which  they  once  held,  but  at  that, 
they  ought  in  the  true  spirit  of  liberty,  rather  to 
rejoice  than  not. 

The  last  of  October,  found  us  fixed  at  Geneva, 
on  the  first  floor  of  a  bouse  in  the  grandt  Rue^  and 
we  began  to  mix  a  little  in  the  world* 
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It  would  be  useless  to  describe  the  situation  of 
Geneva,  which  you  ought  to  know  from  ]\foore  and 
Coze»  as  well  almost  as  if  you  had  been  there. 
There  are  indeed  but  few  cities  in  Europe,  which 
have  attracted  such  general  attention,  and  not  one 
more  deserving  of  it  A  little  repubiick,  in  which 
the  departments  of  government  were  wisely  and 
distinctly  ascertained,  with  no  more  of  democracy 
than  was  necessary  to  maintain  the  privileges  and 
support  the  consequence  of  the  people ;  with  no 
other  aristocracy,  than  that  of  talents  and  hereditary 
virtiie,  and  with  such  a  portion  of  monarchy,  as 
gave  vigour  to  the  law,  but  which,  the  nation  could 
ZH  any  time  re-assume.  Such  a  republick  was  very 
naturally  an  object  of  general  regard :  and,  that  the 
semblance  to  the  commonwealths  of  former  times 
might  be  yet  more  perfect,  there  was  a  little  army 
kept  up  for  the  defence  of  the  state ;  there  was  a 
subject  territory,  once  the  property  of  the  church 
or  the  fruit  of  former  wars,  which  was  to  be  gor 
vemed  by  proconsuls,  sent  ou(  for  that  purpose 
from  the  capital ;  there  had  been  more,  thai^  one 
Ginl  war,  and  several  revolutions. 

What  nature  has  done  for  this  highly  favoured; 
spot  still  remains  of  course;  and  travellers  will,  to 
the  end  of  time,  admire  the  noble  lake,  the  clear, 
the  azure-coloured  rapid  river,  the  amphitheatre  of 
gentle  hills,  and  the  contrast  of  variegrated  vegeta- 
Ibn,  with  the  perpetual  snow  of  the  neighbouriqg 
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Alps.  But  the  efforts  of  wisdom  and  virtue  are  far 
less  durable :  still,  however,  there  is  soiaethiog  left 
of  former  times  even  in  a  moral  point  of  view ;  and, 
as  in  the  remains  of  ancient  temples,  the  founda- 
tion may  still  be  traced,  and  here  and  there  an 
isolated  column  may  still  command  our  admiration, 
long  after  the  superstructure  has  been  swept  away ; 
so  in  Geneva,  though  their  independence  has  been 
torn  from  them,  though  their  commercial  opulence 
has  vanished,  and  their  manufactures  have  fallen  to 
decay,  yet  their  system  of  education,  the  basis  of 
all  their  former  happiness,  remains.  Their  manners 
are  pleasing,  their  taste  in  literature  is  correct,  and 
ibeir  morals  are  still  good.  It  is  indeed  wonderful 
bow  so  much  remains  of  what  Geneva  was,  and  how 
under  so  many  losses,  and  such  humiliations,  they 
still  preserve  a  degree  of  apparent  independence,  a 
decent  exteriour  of  comfortable  circumstances,  and 
such  good  spirits.  They  now  feel  the  advantage 
of  the  sumptuary  laws,  which  they  had  began  to 
complain  of,  and  which  brought  them  acquainted 
with  those  habits  of  decent  economy  that  must 
now  be  practised  from  necessity.  It  is  from  this 
circumstance  that  a  stranger,  who  returns  to  Geneva 
after  an  absence  of  many  years,  finds  the  place, 
and  the  people  more  exactly  the  same,  than  be 
could  have  suj^xMaed  possible.  Though  annexed  to 
France,  they  still  gratify  a  national  pride  in  speak- 
ing of  France  as  a  foreign  country,  and  very  gene- 
rally shut  their  doors  to  all  Frenchmen  without 
distinction. 

To  fill  the  various  civil,  ecclesiastick  or  literary 
offices  of  the  republick ;  to  be  a  member  of  some 
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one  of  the  councils;  to  be  in  the  executive  t)r  judi« 
cary  departments ;  to  close  a  military  life  in  foreign 
service,  by  holding  a  commission  in  the  lO'my  of  the 
state,  were  all  objects  of  honourable  ambition, 
which  encouraged  the  liberal  policy  of  the  father 
in  giving  a  good  education,  and  incited  the  applica- 
tion of  the  son.  These  objects  no  longer  exist ;  but 
the  precious  habit  remains ;  and  no  change  in  the 
article  of  literary  attainments  is  as  yet  perceivable^ 
or  in  the  conversation  and  general  appearance  of 
the  superiour  orders  of  society.  But  the  peofrfe  of 
the  inferiour  class,  the  tradesman,  the  manufacturer 
and  the  small  shopkeeper  have  sufiered  by  the  loss 
of  that  fsp^ik  of  patriotism,  that  dignified  sense  of 
their  own  importance,  which  raised  them  above  the 
paltrj  arts  of  gain,  consoled  them  for  the  inequa& 
ties  of  fortune,  and  made  them  proud  to  vindicate 
their  title  of  citizen  of  Geneva  in  foreign  countries. 
Once  a  year  at  least,  when  assembled  in  the  great 
council  of  the  nation,  they  heard  themselves  ad* 
dressed  as  sovereign  Lords,  and  the  Bourgeois,  with 
lus  sword  by  his  side,  and  his  hat  on,  might  per- 
ceive that  every  magistrate  bowed  before  him  and 
solicited  his  approbation,  whose  shoes  be  had  made, 
or  whose  <;oat  he  had  carried  home  that  very  morn- 
ing. 

Tou  would  admhre  the  gentleness  with  which 
their  schools  are  conducted,  and  how  powerfully 
die  scholar's  mind  is  incited  by  a  much  heiitfr 
cause,  than  the  fear  of  Mows ;  there  are  ptiblick  ex- 
aminations in  an  of  them,  and  nothing  is  omitted, 
which  can  give  importance  to  the  prizes  that  are 
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digtributed  on  those  occasions.    The  examinatioq 
wbicb  a  schoolboy  or  student  undergoes,  is  an  epoch 
of  no  small  importance  in  the  family ;  his  parents 
think  of  little  else  for  lome  days,  but  of  the  ap- 
pearance be  will  make,  or  of  the  glory  he  has  gain- 
ed ;  bis  little  brothers  and  sisters  are  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  event,  and  the  very  servant-maid,  who 
waits  at  supper  is  proud  of  his  success.    The  edih 
cation  of  the  daughters  is  equally  well  attended  to^ 
with  this  difference,  that  it  is  never  but  in  a  very 
small  degree  publick,  and  i%  confined  to  modem 
literature,  and  to  the  more  elegant   accomplish- 
ments, among  which  the  making  of  artificial  flow- 
ers, cutting  paper  for  profiles,  and  some  other  aa 
trifling  aaxMuplisbments  are  frequently  included. 
Religious  mstruction,  very  properly,  also  occupies 
a  portion  of  time  of  both  sexes,  as  preparatory  to 
the  first  communion.    All  are  passionately  fond  of 
dancing,  and  their  parents  indulge  them  in  that, 
and  in  every  other  amusement,  suitable  to  their 
age ;  ao  that  one  can  no-where  meet  with  a  more 
general  appearance  of  happiness  than  here.    Ma- 
homet may  ha?e  been  right  in  placing  the  Para- 
dise of  sensual  man  in  fragrant  bowers,  by  the  side 
of  purling  streams,  and  amid  never-fading  beauties; 
but  we  may  say  without  exaggeration,  that  Hea- 
ven has  placed  a  Paradise  for  the  young  ^nd  inno- 
cent in  Geneva.   The  style  of  dancing  is  such  as  ac- 
commodates itself  better  to  the  common  English 
country-dance,  than  that  of  the  best  masters  ia 
Cbarletton  does ;  but  they  have  given  into  the  n^^e 
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forthe  waltz,  and  I  confess  to  my  great  astonishment.^ 
I  should  be  tempted,  I  think,  were  I  to  see  a 
daughter  of  mine  dancing  one,  to  act  like  the  fa- 
ther id  the  Spectator  on  a  similar  occasion ;  and  I 
aGknowIedge>  that  it  requires  my  full  and  perfect 
recollection  of  Gibbon's  observation  on  the  errour, 
into  which  a  Greek  traveller  bad  fallen,t  who  visit- 
ed England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  lYth,  not  to 
deviate  in  some  uncharitable  reflection  en  the  sub- 
ject of  these  waltz«  I  will  tell  you  hereafter  the 
observation,  which  they  suggested  to  an  Italian 
lady. 
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As  you  haye  Dr.  Moore's  travels  upon  the 
shelves  of  your  bookcase,  you  may  now  turn  to 
what  he  says  of  Geneva,  and  observe,  in  particular, 
h]3  description  of  the  Sunday-night  societies,  into 

*  Then  was  a  dance  io  fashion  iome  ceatoriei  ago  in  Eorope* 
caOad  the  Voita,  which  was  not  aniike  the  waits :  it  was  thooght, 
tfen  in  those  days,  so  much  at  tariance  with  decencj  and  good  man* 
■en,  that  the  facilit?,  with  which  It  was  every  where  Introdnoed,  was 
attribnted  by  some  to  witchcraft. 

Je  Tons  laisse  a  Jnger,  says  an  old  French  writer,  si  c'est  ebose 
Men  sisale  a  one  demoiselle  de  se  hlnner  si  librement  mauler  par 
aoB  daasear,  et  de  faire  de  telles  enjambtes  et  si  en  cette  Tolte^ 
(quelle  bonne  oontpnance  qn'elle  fasse)  rhunnemr  et  la  8ant6  n*y 
anient  pas  an  pen  haaard^s. 

t  Sm  Deelinn  and  Fan.  Vol.  iStb.  ch.  66.  p.  86. 
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which  the  whole  town,  and  particularly  the  female 
part  of  it  is  divided,  from  the  opulent  matron  of 
seventy,  to  the  little  seamstress,  who  trips  along  in 
her  spencer,  with  her  reticle  suspended  from  her 
arm,  and  the  profits  of  many  a  week's  labour  be- 
stofred  upon  some  ornament  on  her  person.    If  a 
society  becomes  by  the  admission  of  new  members, 
at  length  too  numerous  to  meet  any  longer  with 
conveniency,  it  is  either  disserved,  or  it  is  separat- 
ed into  two  or  more  portions,  each  of  which,  Hke 
the  parts  of  the  polypus,  shoots  out  a  new  head, 
and  becomes  a  perfect  society.  The  boys  have  also 
their  societies ;  and  when  of  a  proper  age,  and  on 
certain  conditions,  are  admitted  into  those  of  the 
young  ladies.    The  men  of  an  advanced  age  have 
their  circles,  where,  <*  Wise  through  tuBe,  and  nar- 
rative through  age,"  they  meet,  and  regulate  the 
affiiurs  of  Europe,  or  descending  into  the  gardan^  if 
the  circle  is  provided  with  one,  those  who  have 
some  smack  of  youth  play  at  bowls,  others  look 
on,  and  others  again  lean  on  the  wall  and  bask  be- 
fore the  sun.    There  are  also  fiimily  societies,  ia 
which  on  certain  days,  and  generally  once  a  week, 
the  old  and  the  young  of  one  connexion  meet ;  a 
custom  of  all  others  I  admire,  and  which  is  particu* 
krly  esseiUial  hero,  where  the  different  ages  we  so 
much,  upon  all  other  occasions,  in  the  habit  of  liv- 
ing or  of  at  best  passing  their  time  apart  from  each 
other.    It  is  a  pity,  thai  with  all  their  good  sense, 
the  people  of  Geneva,  should  have  suffered  the 
very  trifling  circumstance  of  living  on  the  hill,  or 
at  the  foot  of  it,  to  be  a  source  of  odious  distinc- 
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tion,  and  that  from  this,  or  some  other  such  imi^'- 
nary  scale  of  rank  in  society,  there  should  have 
sprung  a  degree  of  animosity,  which  has  been  more 
than  once  attended  with  rery  serious  consequent 
ces.    One  of  their  exiled  citizens,  who  of  all  others 
afterwards  contributed  with  the  most  virulence  to 
the  humiliation  of  his  native  country,  and  who  is 
suspected  by  many  of  having  entertained  worse 
views,  had  been  repulsed  in  a  proposal,  he  made  of 
placing  hb  daughter  in  a  society  of  young  persons^ 
who  lived  a  little  higher  up  the  hill.    He  was  a  man 
of  genius  and  of  knowledge,  but  of  strong  passions. 
Having  embarked  in  the  French  revolution,  he  fore- 
saw the  probability  of  that  unjust  fate,  which  had 
swept  away  so  many,  and  having  resolved,,  in  case 
he  should  be  brought  before  the  revolutionary  tri- 
bunal, to  put  an  end  to  himself  before  the  mock 
sentence  could  be  passed,  he  resolutely  executed* 
his  purpose,  and  bis  wife  as  resolutely  performed 
the  promise,  she  had  made  of  not  surviving  bun. 
Their  object  was  to  jH'eserve  their  property  from 
confiscation  for  the  sake  of  their  daughter,  nor  can 
we  refuse  them  our  admiration.    One  may  truly  say 
vith  the  Latin  poet,  that  there  are  many,  who  re- 
main inglorious,  for  want  of  an  historian. 

But  I  can  conceive  your  impatience  all  this  time  to 
know  what  I  think  of  the  ladies  of  Geneva,  and  that 
you  have  as  many  questions  to  ask  upon  the  occasion 
as  Mrs.  Tabitha  Bramble  put  to  Captaii^  Lismiha* 
go.  I  cannot,  however,  you  should  recollect^  be 
supposed  to  be  half  as  well  informed,  as  the  Captain 
was;  for  it  has  been  by  no  means  my  fate  to  be  as 

VOL.  I.  19 
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weU  ciitamQUaiiced  £v  thajl  purpopp«  |  «w  i^ 
you,  hofrerer,  that  tb«re  are  few,  that  can  ^ 
ealled  handaom^,  but  nvmbers  who  baya  an  ^ 
mated,  pleawig,  cheerful  aur,  aod  spmethiqg  beUa 
than  beauty  in  their  faoe9.  They  are  generally  b^ 
low  your  saxe ;  wear  rouge  universally  after  na& 
riage,  but  80  as  to  imitate  nature ;  ^d  d^iesa  tbeoh 
selves  to  advantage.  If  I  might  venture,  boweveri 
to  make  an  observation  on  their  appearance  in  p^ 
lick,  it  would  be  to  regret,  that  they  ^tach  so  nuch 
importance  to  a  certain  fulness  of  form  abcMit  the 
bosom.  And  though  they  deserve  our  thanks  no 
doubt,  as  Addison  somewhere  says  of  the  ladies  ki 
his  time,  for  the  courage,  with  which  they  brave  Ube 
inclemency  of  the  weather  in  order  to  giFe  us  a 
sample  of  their  beautiful  persons,  yet  it  is  sui)Hi9* 
ing  that  they  should  be  led  by  the  influen^^e  of 
fashion,  to  adopt  a  style  of  dress,  so  miich  at  vari- 
ance with  that  great  attention  to  decorum,  which  so 
generally  distinguishes  them.  As  they  are  well 
and  virtuously  brought  up,  we  may  presume  that 
they  make  good  wives;  there  is  nowhere  indeed  a 
greater  appearance  of  domestick  happiness,  than  al 
Geneva ;  and  the  inhabitants  still  retain  the  vary 
pretty  custom  of  annexing  the  wife's  name  to  the 
husband's.  In  a  place  where  science  is  so  (Mfihsed, 
and  men  of  learning  are  at  the  same  time  men  of 
the  world,  the  conversation  of  the  ladies  naturally 
assumes  more  of  a  scienlifick  turn,  than  with  us  in 
America ;  and  society,  so  far,  gains  by  it.  But  I 
could  have  wished  that  somewhat  more  of  ancient 
simplicity  bad  been  retained,  and  that  a  certain 
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aoftflesB  of  phrase,  and  exf  reme  gentleness  of  mail- 
ner,  had  never  been  adopted.  Words  and  sentences 
are  fM>  alore  ilpt  to  be  mv^nnderstood  hideed^  where 
cominoa  use  has  find  then*  value,  than  a  pound 
Slertui);  is  likely  to  be  confounded  with  a  pound  in 
weight ;  but  a  stranger  at  Genera  must  have  some 
experience  not  to  be  led  into  mistakes,  and  to  know 
with  certainty,  that  all  expressions  of  ?ery  great 
satisfaction  at  bis  approach,  or  of  regret  at  his  de- 
parture are  v^ords  of  course ;  that  his  presence  dif- 
filses  no  more  delight  than  that  of  any  other  indivi- 
dual would  have  done,  and  that,  whatever  they 
may  say,  ilo  one  will  be  in  agonies  during  his  ab- 
sence, or  break  their  heart,  should  they  never  see 
his  face  again.  I  have  often  thought,  that  a  very 
good  letter,  like  that  of  the  king  of  Bantam's  mi- 
nister in  the  Spectator,  might  be  written  upon  this 
subject 

In  losing  their  independence^  the  Genevans 
have  been  deprived  of  a  great  many  amusements, 
which  were  connected  with  it,  and  which  you 
may  se^  well  described  by  Moore,  who  possessed 
the  talent  of  relating,  and  who,  after  having  made 
us  soiile  at  the  event  of  a  martial  representation  in 
Pkio-Patais,  where  the  rage  of  the  combatants 
was  allayed  by  a  call  to  dinner,  paints  the  interest- 
ing scene  of  a  whole  people  assembled  at  one  ge- 
nend  repast  These  military  exercises,  were  lat- 
terly, mere  matters  of  amusement.  But  the  Gene- 
van were  once  a  warlike  people,  in  proportion  to 
their  means,  and  then*  annals  like  those  of  all  na- 
tions wh6  have  had  to  struggle  for  their  political 
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existence^  contain  some  briUismt  moments  and  some 
Bad  reverses  of  fate. 

Tou  may  have  formed  an  idea  of  these  beautiful 
environs  firom  books  of  travels,  and  from  what  I 
have  attempted  to  describe  to  you ;  but  the  view 
is  in  several  instances  rendered  far  more  interesting 
by  some  knowledge  of  the  events,  which  a  partku- 
lar  spot  has  been  the  scene  of  in  former  times.  I 
never  saw  the  young  people  of  the  city  collected 
in  groups  during  the  summer  of  a  Sunday  after* 
noon,  on  the  edge  of  the  opposite  hill  of  La  Batie, 
or  appearing  and  vanishing  again,  like  imaginary 
beings  among  the  trees,  but  I  derived  an  additional 
satisfaction  from  beholdmg  at  the  same  time  the 
ruins  of  the  neighbouring  fort,  which  was  so  long 
the  torment  of  their  ancestors.  It  is  agreeable  too 
to  see  Lancy,  once  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  the 
banditti  enemy  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  subjedr 
ed  as  such  to  the  midnight  horrours  of  military 
execution,  now  the  undisturbed  residence  of  a 
race  of  peaceful  Spanish  sheep ;  and,  when  worried 
and  questioned  by  the  custom-house  officers  at  the 
little  village  of  Versoi,  one  remembers  with  a  sort 
of  satisfaction,  that  this  very  Versoi  was  taken  by 
storm  some  two  hundred  years  ago.  A  glorious 
effort  was  made  in  the  year  1540  to  vintage  at  the 
expense  of  the  Savoyards  near  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Bonne,  and  the  Genevans  having  been  at- 
tacked on  their  return,  were  so  brave  and  so  fortu- 
nate, as  to  repulse  a  very  superiour  enemy,  and  to 
save  their  wine.  Their  march  into  the  city  with  tbo 
spoila  of  the  day  and  upwards  of  one  hundred  pri* 
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Bowta  must  have  bad  very  much  the  air  of  a  Ro- 
mao  triumph.  There  is  no  place»  whence  the  view 
of  the  neighbouring  mountains,  and  of  the  Alps  in 
all  their  magnificence,  and  of  the  Lake,  in  its  full 
extent,  is  better  commanded,  than  from  a  beautiful 
country  seat  called  Le  Bouchet ;  which,  however^ 
deriFes  an  additional  interest  from  the  great  and 
bloody  battle  fought  there,  in  which  the  Genevans 
were  defeated.    Their  contests  were  not  however 
confined  to  the  narrow  circle  of  the  next  towns 
aod  villages — they  took  Thonon,  they  compelled 
Evian  to  pay  a  ransom,  they  destroyed  the  fort  of 
Ripaille,  where  the  Duke  of  Savoy  had  prepared  a 
flotilla  for  the  invasion  of  Geneva ;  they  assisted 
Berne  with  three  armed  vessels  in  the  siege  of 
Chillon^  and  made  Chambery,  the  capital  of  all  Sa- 
voy, tremble  at  the  distance  of  full  fifty  miles. 
And  let  no  one  think  the  worse  of  these  exertionsi 
for  having  been  confined  to  so  small  a  theatre, 

••  Or  griDdeur  hrar  with  a  disdaiofol  smile, 
The  short  and  simple  aDDals  of  Uie  poor  :'* 

When  pressed  by  Berne  and  Firibourg  in  the  year 
1531  to  submit  to  the  pretensions  of  the  Duke  oi 
Saioy,  their  answer  was  such  as  became  men,  who 
knew  the  value  of  freedom ;  there  was  no  expense, 
no  danger  they  would  not  incur,  they  said,  for  the 
protection  of  their  independence ;  death  itself  was 
to  be  courted  in  defence  of  their  just  rights.  When 
surprised  in  the  midst  of  a  winter's  night,  at  a  time 
as  they  supposed,  of  profound  peace,  by  a  bold,  in- 
Teterate  foe,  their  courage  was  most  honourably 
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proved,  and  the  success  was  such,  as  their  coutb^ 
and  their  cause  deserved.  You  may  easily  con- 
ceive how  ihe  anecdotes  of  this  great  event,  which 
is  termed  the  Escalcade  in  Genevan  History,  have 
been  treasured  up,  from  the  first  approach  of  the 
enemy  to  their  final  repulse,  and  how  the  exploits 
of  every  individual  are  recorded,  from  the  woman 
who  killed  a  soldier  with  an  iron  pot,  to  the  aged 
magbtrate  who  boldly  advanced  sword  in  hand 
upon  the  foe,  and  died  fighting  at  the  head  of  the 
people. 

But  the  military  honours  of  Geneva  have  rapid- 
ly faded  away ;  the  anniversary  of  the  Escalade  is 
scarcely  remembered ;  the  trophies  of  that  memora- 
ble night  no  longer  excite  the  patriotism  of  the 
citizens;  and  th^  arquebusiers,  the  artillerists  and 
the  bombardiers,  so  renowned  in  former  times,  are 
now  confounded  in  one  general  mass  of  peaceable 
French  subjects. 

You  may  remember  in  Moore's  description,  a 
certain  King,  Moses  the  first,  whom  he  gravely  re- 
presents, as  surrounded  by  his  courtiers  and  fami- 
ly, and  presiding  at  a  military  festival ;  you  may 
wish  to  know  what  fate  awaited  the  hapless  mo- 
narch in  the  scene  of  general  ruin,  which  ensued, 
as  Dido  was  desirous  of  being  told  by  ^neas,  what 
had  been  the  end  of  Priam.  The  commissioners  of 
the  armed  mediation  in  eighty-two  treated  the  mo- 
narch with  very  little  ceremony,  and  deposed  him, 
but  suffered  him  to  live  at  large  as  a  private  citi- 
.zen.  In  eighty-nine,  when  the  people  re-assumed 
with  some  violence  a  portion  of  the  p5wer,  they  had 
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l^n  deprived  of,  King  Mos^  leaa  cestored^  anil 
remained  in  quiet  pos^sspion  of  aH  his  baiH>4r8  for 
some  time ;  but,  in  ike  year  ninety-six,  lie  was  seen 
stretched  upon  a  mattress,  in  the  common  prison, 
coiJounded  aiAong  the  victims  of  that  frightful  pe- 
riod, like  king  Priam  upon  the  shores  of  the  Hel- 
lespont, without  a  title  and  without  a  name.  But  I 
almost  reproach  myself  for  trifling  upon  a  circwn* 
stance  any  way  connected  with  a  period,  the  hor- 
rours  of  which  I  must  soon  bring  you  acquainted 
with,  and  which  I  dread,  as  I  should  the  recital  of 
some  great  domestick  misfortune. 
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MTPEABB  » 

The  Genevans  are  very  fond  of  society,  and  be* 
sides  their  regular  meetings,  which  I  have  descrit)- 
ed  to  you,  there  are  frequent  tea-parties  given  by 
the  ladies,  who  invite  on  such  occasions  as  many  of 
their  own  sex,  as  they  have  chairs  for,  besides  as 
many  men,  as  they  can  collect :  these  last  are  seen 
huddled  up  together  in  the  midst  of  the  room,  a  few 
more  fortunate  thaii  the  rest,  k  T Anglaise,  upon  the 
hearth,  whilst  the  ladies  describe  a  formal  segment 
of  a  circle,  and  one  universal  buzz,  I  had  almost 
mid  uproar,  of  conversation  is  kept  up.  At  a  cer- 
tain period  of  the  evening,  which  varies  according 
to  the  more  or  less  fashionable  ton  of  the  bouse, 
two  or  three  servants  appear  bringing  in  a  table, 
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which  at  first  sight  looks  like  a  moveable  altar,  but 
is  found  covered  with  preparations  for  making  tea, 
with  all  its  accompaniments,  which  are  here  far 
more  extensive  than  with  us.  The  cups,  and  various 
sorts  of  cakes  and  pastry,  are  now* handed  about, 
and  the  uproar  of  conversation  continues ;  uproar  is 
too  strong  an  expression,  I  confess ;  but  the  noise  is 
something  very  like  it,  though  atti'.nded,  it  must  be 
observed  with  politeness,  and  with  great  good  hu- 
mour.    To  the  tea-equipage  succeeds  as  many 
card  tables,  as  the  company  may  require,  and  the 
genius  and  knowledge  of  the  lady  of  the  house  is 
displayed  in  placing  those  together,  who  prefer 
each  other's  company,  and  in  making  them  play  at 
the  game  they  like  best.    Good  order  and  silence 
now  succeed  (as  when  the  distinct  elements  sprung 
up  out  of  chaos)  to  the  confusion  of  the  moment 
before,  and  the  company  seem  shrunk  to  a  dimi- 
nished size,  which  would  remind  you  of  Milton's 
Pandemonium,  and  of  the  miracle  that  took  place 
there.    It  has  made  me  sorry  upon  such  occasions 
to  see  a  delicate  and  pretty  woman  toiling  through 
a  numerous  company,  with  a  pack  of  cards  in  her 
hands,  invititing  some,  and  soliciting  or  command- 
ing others,  to  draw  a  card,  and  to  take  their 
places ;  but  it  has  been  afterwards  consoling  to  be- 
hold her  resting  from  her  labours,  as  she  sat  with 
self-complacency,  surveying  the  various  groups,  she 
had  so  skilfully  arranged.     Bonaparte,  reviewing 
bis  army,  after  they  had  crossed  the  Alps,  could 
hardly  have  been  more  gratified. 
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Of  publtck  aniiusenieDts  there  are  but  few ;  there 
is  a  playhouse  indeed^  but  it  is  not  much  frequent- 
ed, and  there  are  now  and  then  private  concerts ; 
but  musick,  though  executed,  I  believe,  to  perfec- 
tion, is  not  sutth  as  T  expected  to  find  it.  Like  stage 
dancing  it  seems  rather  an  exertion  of  skill,  than  of 
taste,  and  is  very  remote  from  conveying  any  ex- 
pression, that  I  can  give  a  name  to.  My  means  of 
observation  have  been  indeed  very  much  circum- 
scribed as  yet,  and  I  may  think  dilSerently  when  I 
get  to  Paris. 

There  are  private  balls  also  from  time  to  time, 
(for  dancing  is  a  very  favourite  amusement)  and  it 
wonld  be  very  agreeable  to  be  present  at  them, 
were  they  not  so  crowded  ;  but  one  would  think, 
that  every  body  here  were  of  Miss  Larolle's  opi- 
nion, when  she  talks  with  delight  of  having  been  so 
squeezed  at  a  ball,  that  she  could  hardly  breathe. 

The  city  having  been  for  ages  circumscribed  by 
fortifications,  has  never  been  susceptible  of  miicb 
augmentation,  and  the  houses  are  consequently  not 
in  proportion  tb  the  number  of  inhabitants.  Many 
faimlies,  therefore,  are  compelled  to  reside  under 
the  same  roof;  a  circumstance,  which  by  no  means 
promotes  either  cleanliness  or  comfort  It  is  owing 
to  this  no  doubt,  as  well  as  to  the  beauty  of  the  sur- 
romiding  country,  that  so  many  of  the  families  of 
Geiteva  pass  their  summer  out  of  toWn.  Their 
country  houses  are  genersilly  large  and  handsome, 
and  though  a  proper  taste  for  ornamental  garden- 
ing does  not  prevt^,  yel  vineyards  and  wheat  fields 
on  a  slope  terioiiiated  by  water,  and  by  a  distant 
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view  of  lofty  mountains,  are  in  tbemselyes  such 
beautiful  appendagesi  that  if  you  imagined  these  in- 
terspersed with  comfortable  bouses,  *  where  the  de- 
light of  shade  is  generally  secured,  you  may  sup- 
pose with  truth,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
here  what  would  not  any  where  else  be  called  a 
pretty  place. 

Mountains  are  every  where  I  think,  agreeable 
to  the  sight ;  they  have  been  in  so  many  instances 
the  asj^lum  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  are  so 
generally  the  abode  of  health  and  strength.  To  be 
habitable  however,  they  ought  not  it  seems,  to  ex- 
ceed a  certain  height ;  for  if  the  air  in  low  places  is 
rendered  unwholesome  by  certain  gaseous  sub- 
stances, which  are  peculiar  to  such  situations,  there 
are  others  again  of  a  different  nature,  which  rise  to 
the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  render  it 
unfit  for  respiration*  The  conclusion  of  Mr.  de 
Saussure,  in  which  there  is  perhaps  as  much  of  the 
Genevois  as  of  the  natural  philosopher,  is,  that  the 
atmosphere  most  conducive  to  good  health,  and  to 
longevity  is  to  be  found  at  the  distance  of  between 
12  and  1800  feet  from  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
mountains  near  Geneva  are  cultivated  to  as  great  a 
height,  as  the  soil  will  admit  of;  they  form  a  field  of 
observation  to  the  botanist  and  natural  philoso- 
pher ;  they  are  replete  with  evidences  of  those 
great  operations  of  nature,  which  carry  the  mind 
up  to  periods  the  most  remote  in  the  history  of  the 
globe  ;  and  they  afibrd  a  retreat  during  the  sum- 
mer .^o  a  nation  of  herdsmen,  who,  lost  to  all  the 
Imoivledge.ef  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  con- 
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fine  their  aUention  to  their  cattle  and  to  the  mak- 
ing of  cheese. 

I  will  endeavour  in  some  future  letter  to  give 
you  an  idea  of  the  simple  and  uniform  turn  of  the 
pastoral  life  in  the  high  regions.  At  present  I 
could  only  do  it  from  the  descriptions  of  others, 
but  I  hope  to  judge  for  myself  during  the  sum- 
mer. 
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It  is  now  time  that  I  should  say  something  to 
you  of  the  history  of  Geneva,  which  I  will  do,  de- 
pend upon  it,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,*  passing 
rapidly  from  the  time  of  Caesar  to  the  last  revolu- 
tion ;  and  rather  pointing  out  to  you  the  particular 
subjects  and  periods,  upon  which  you  ought  to  seek 
for  information  if  you  are  so  disposed,  which  I 
confess  to  you,  however,  that  I  hardly  believe  you 
will  be,  than  attempting  to  convey  it, 

Caesar,  desirous  of  stopping  the  Helvetii  from 
leaving  their  country,  hastened  to  Geneva,  then  a 
town  of  some  importance,  but  as  the  theatre  of  the 
war  was  speedily  removed  to  a  very  distant  quarter, 
be  says  nothing  of  a  place  which  it  would  have  been 
90  agreeable  to  us  to  have  had  a  description  of 

*  Mr.  Mailer  (see  note  to  letter  XVIf ..  p.  94)  has  said  that  at  some 
rery  distant  period  the  lake  of  Oeneya  was  known  bj  the  name  of  th« 
lakeoftheflaTaget. 
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from  such  a  hand.  This  being  the  case,  you  must 
be  satisfied  to  take  a  step  of  nearly  five  hundred 
years,  when  Geneva,  which  had  shared  in  all  the 
calamities,  that  assailed  the  declioing  age  of  the 
Roman  empire,  became  the  capital  of  the  Burgun- 
dians,  and  the  residence  of  the  great  king  Gonde- 
baud,  who  erected  walls,  which  are  yet  to  be 
traced ;  built  himself  a  palace,  which  thirteen  hun- 
dred years  have  pot  destroyed  all  remains  of;  and 
published  a  code  of  laws.* 

It  was  from  Geneva,  that  his  neice  the  beautiful 
Clotilda,  who  had  escaped  almost  alone  of  her  fa- 
ther's femily  at  the  massacre  perpetrated  by  this 
very  Gondebaud,  assisted  by  another  barbarian, 
who  was  also  her  uncle,  set  out  in  an  ox  cart,  the 
genteel  equipage  of  those  days,  to  join  her  hus- 
band Clovis,  the  founder  of  the  French  monarchy, 
whom  she  had  the  glory  and  satisfaction  of  convert- 
ing to  the  Christian  faith.  He  could  not^  however, 
(this  great  conqueror,  who,  with  all  his  abilities 
and  knowledge  of  war,  was  a  selfish,  treacherous 
and  cruel  tyrant)  have  made  much  progress  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  faith,  he  embraced,  when  he  de- 
clared, that  if  he  had  been  at  Jerusalem  with  his 
valiant  Franks,  our  Saviour  should  not  have  been 
put  to  death.f 

*  The  reader  wbo  may  wish  to  koow  something  of  Oondebaod's  sjt;^ 
torn  of  legltlatioD  mint  tarn  to  the  Esprit  des  Loix,  and  be  will  admire 
the  TtgonHis  good  sense  of  a  BaTage,  straggliqg  with  the  abuses  of  an 
ill  understood  religion. 

f  Oondebaod  had  been  terj  ayerse  to  the  connexion  with  so  pow- 
erful a  Prince,  for  he  feared  the  inikience,  which  the  beauty  and  supe- 
riour  attaimnenti  of  his  niece  would  acquire  oyer  the  mind  of  her 
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In  process  of  time  Geneva  became  annexed  to 
tbe  German  empire*  and  acquired  tbe  privileges  of 
9n  Imperial  city,  and  tbe  bi^op,  wbo  bad  been 
ori^nallj   entrusted  by  tbe  emperour,  witb  tbe 
administration  of  tbe  govertwieDt,  was  gradually 
conTerted  into  a  soyereign,  owingf  bowever,  bis 
lelectioo  to  tbe  people  in  conjunction  witb  tbe 
Chapter  qf  St  Peter,  and  depending  upon  tb^ 
general  ^osfi  of  bis  good  conduct  for  tbe  preserva- 
tion of  bis  power.    By  a  convention,  in  tbe  year 
eleven  bundred  and  tweirty-four,  tbe  bisbop  was 
left  in  possession  of  tbe  essential  rigbts  of  sove- 
reignty, wbilst  tbe  count  of  tbe   neigbbouring 
county  of  Genevois,  wbo  bad  originally  been  an 
officer  of  tbe  empire,  and  bad  been  appointed  to 
administer  justice  at  Geneva,  in  tbe  name  of  tbe 
emperour,  with  whom  tbe  bisbop  had  been  in  a 
long  continued  state  of  warfare  and  disputes,  (simi- 
lar to  those  which  for  so  many  years  distracted 
Italy  between  tbe  Papal  and  Imperial  power)  re- 
tained a  portion  of  tbe  executive  authority  in  the 
person  of  bis  representative  tbe  Yidomne.    Tbe 
indiscretion  of  a  succeeding  count,  wbo  divided 
his  lerriii»ries  by  will^  and  the  resentvient  of  one 
of  their  coheirs,  who  bad  ^ken  ^belter  in  9.  distant 
country,*  first  brought  the  house  of  Savoy  in  con- 
tact witb  Geneva^  and  the  people  having  utifortu- 

fantbiod,  wliofm  howerer,  tiiough  witii  iome  diSlcaltjr,  aod  after 
BBoj  Immiliatioiw,  be  found  raeaas  to  lire  npoo  good  temn  witb. 

*  h  Englaiid,  where  one  of  tbe  royal  pritont,  wbicb  itands  on  tbe 
nieortbe  iMtaeebereiSMiBiifeslledtlie  a»To^.  hd^wtnM 
T>>  a  piOTtooe  of  Savi^e. 
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nately  invoked  the  interference  of  a  count  of  Sa- 
voy on  the  occasion  of  some  internal  disagreement, 
that  enterprising  family  were  never  afterwards  with* 
out  a  pretext  for  vindicating  their  just  claim,  as  they 
presumed  to  call  it,  to  a  share  in  the  administration. 
At  one  period  the  rival  counts  of  Genevois  and  of 
Savoy  appear  to  have  divided  the  affections  of  the 
people,  and  to  have  made  war  with  each  other  in 
the  town  itself.  Toward  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  however,  I  find  Geneva  in  a  state  of  perfect 
tranquillity.  The  counts  of  Genevois  had  become 
extinct  and  those  of  Savoy  had  renounced  all  pre- 
tersions  to  any  thing  more  than  the  powers  of  the 
Yidomne ;  whilst  the  bishop,  being  chosen  by  the 
people  and  the  chapter,  was  in  several  instances  an 
enlightened  and  benevolent  sovereign.  One  of 
them  fortified  the  town  according  to  the  rules  of 
art  in  those  days,  and  another,  a  Genevob  by 
birth,  of  the  respectable  family  of  the  Fabri,  which 
is  still  in  existence,  gave  good  laws  and  a  constitu- 
tion to  the  state.  The  bishop  and  the  clergy  oo 
the  one  side,  and  the  magistrates,  as  representing 
the  people  on  the  other,  divided  the  rights  of  sove- 
reignty between  them  in  the  manner  that  the  sun  and 
moon  are  made  to  rule,  in  the  first  book  of  Gene- 
sis— ^tbe  bishop  ruling  by  day,  and  the  people  by 
night. 

The  passage  of  the  Pope  through  Geneva,  in 
fourteen  hundred  and  nineteen,  was  an  unfortunate 
circuoistance.  It  happened  to  be  at  the  period  of 
an  electioD  to  the  bishoprick,  and  bis  holiness,  as  if 
recollecting  a  branch  of  bis  prerogative,  which  bad 
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been  bitherlo  overloukedi  assumed  the  xigbt  of  ap- 
poiniiocr  upon  the  present *ioslance,  and  secured  the 
right  of  election  on  all  fulure  occasions  (o  the  chap^ 
ter,  exclusively  of  the  people.    A  subsequent  regu** 
lation  made  it  necessary  that  the  Canons  should  be 
noble ;  and  it  was  ever  afterwards  by  no  means  diffi- 
cult for  the  house  of  Savoy,  now  become  DucaU 
and  in  possession^  by  inheritance  or  purchase,  of  the 
whole  county  of  Genevois,  to  influence  the  election^ 
which  they  so  managed  as  to  render  the  bisboprick 
little  better  than  an  appendage  to.  their  faolily.    In 
fourteen  hundred  and  forty-four,  duke  Amadeus> 
known  in  history  by  the  name  of  Pope  Felix  the 
5th,  the  same  whose  life  at  Ripaille  became  pro- 
verbial, and  who  bad  the  good  sense  to  sacrifice  an 
empty  title  to  the  repose  of  mankind,  administered 
the  See  of  Geneva^  though  not,  I  believe,  with  the 
title  of  bishop.    He  confirmed  the  privileges  of  the 
people,  and  conducted  himself  in  every-  respect 
with  all  that  moderation,  which  marked  his  publick 
character.   But  the  bisboprick  was  upon  succeeding 
elections,  or  as  they  might  more  properly  perhaps 
be  termed  appointments,  very  unworthily  filled,  and 
not  unfrequently  by  minors,  or  dissipated  young 
mea      The  contests  which  ensued  between  the 
duke  or  bishop,  and  the  people,  and  which  cost  the 
lives  of  several  distinguished  individuals  of  merit, 
prepared  the  minds  of  men  in  some  measure  for 
the  important  change  which  shortly  aftei:  took  place 
at  the  reformation.    This  great  event  was  promoted 
by  a  variety  of  causey,  but  principally  by  the  igno- 
taoQe  and  imooMMrality  of  the  clergy ;  by  that  con- 
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tiexioD,  m^hicb  invariably  exists  betwei^D  cifil  and  re^ 
ligious  liberty ;  by  the  powerful  influence  of  Berne ; 
and  by  the  personal  character  of  the  celebrated 
Calvin.  It  was  the  misfortune  of  this  great  reform- 
er td  think  himself  competent  to  the  solution  of 
questions,  which  in  all  ages  have  embarrassed  and 
confounded  the  good  sense  and  the  philosophy  of 
mankind;  questions,  which  Milton  very  properly 
ass^ns  as  an  employment  to  those  malignant  sjmits, 
who  had  revolted  from  the  supreme  Being.  It  was 
his  misfortune,  also,  (not  sufficiently  considering 
man,  as  the  creature  of  his  senses,)  to  reject  what- 
ever might  amuse  or  allure  in  the  religious  system, 
which  he  established  for  Geneva.  Fearful  of  giving 
into  any  thing  like  saying  masses  for  the  repose  of 
a  departed  soul,  he  would  not  even  permit  any  sort 
of  funeral  ceremony  whatever,  or  allow  of  any  kind 
of  sepulchral  monument. 

It  is  to  him,  however,  that  the  Genevans  owe 
almost  every  thing,  which  has  distinguished  tiiem ; 
their  morality,  their  love  of  science,  and  their  know- 
ledge of  dvil  and  political  liberty.  The  last  mo- 
ments of  bis  life,  in  which,  after  having  distributed 
by  will  the  very  little,  which  he  had  Uo  bestow,  be 
takes  leave  of  the  repuUick,  as  a  lather  might  of 
his  children,  are  very  honouraUe  to  his  memory. 
I^is  learning,  for  such  it  was  in  that  age,  was  pro- 
di^us ;  but  his  learning  md  his  fervent  piety,  were 
contrasted  with  the  utmost  bigotry  and  intoferance ; 
and,  as  he  laboured  under  a  compliealion  of  diaor- 
ders,  he  very  naturally  considered  this  worM,  as  a 
mere  state  of  taei^  and  confounded  the  libwal 
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ttmuBemeiits  of  life  with  the  temptations  of  the 
devil.  He  was  fierce,  presumptuous,  irascible  and 
unforcrivinfi^,  but  sincere  and  constant  in  his  afiec- 
tions,  for  be  had  afiections,  and' was  even  married. 
Zealous  and  intrepid  in  the  great  work  to  which  he 
thought  himself  called  by  providence,  simple  and 
uoaflfected  in  private  life,  and  strictly  disinterested."** 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  one  head  and  one 
band  could  have  been  eqtial  to  all  he  performed,  to 
the  numerous  sermons,  dissertations^  commentaries 
and  letter^,  which  be  wrote  and  puUished.f  The 
execution  of  Servet,  the  circumstance  of  all  others 
the  most  inexcusable  in  his  conduct,  might  have 
been  m  obscured  in  such  a  mind  by  religious  fanati- 
cism, as  to  be  deemed  by  himself  a  meritorious  ac- 
tion, and  we  ought  no  more  to  appreciate  the  merit 

*The  proTition  made  for  Calvin  hj  the  repablick  was  aboat  thirty 
Mlan«  equal  perhaps  to  ao  hnndred  in  these  dajs,  a  year;  a  certain 
fUDtity  of  vrheat,  and  two  casks  of  wine ;  he  was  also  allowed  a 
lioase.  I  hare  read  his  will,  in  which  it  is  affecting,  and  at  the  same 
time  eiemplaiy,  to  perceive  the  small  sums  thathe  leares  as  lega- 
cies to  his  friends.  He  had  one  child,  H  seems,  hot  was  so  nnforto* 
Bate  IS  10  lose  it  in  its  infancy,  and  was  accused,  by  bis  enemies,  of 
haviag  been  overheard  offering  op  his  prayen  to  the  saints  for  their 
fflediatiott. 

t  We  are  become  too  indifferent  almost,  I  fear,  in  these  latter  times 
to  tobfeels,  that  were  then  thought  of  so  much  importance ;  but  it 
asist  ever  be  regretted,  that  the  life  of  m  human  creature  should  have 
beeo  sacrificed  for  the  causes,  that  were  alleged  against  Servet,  and 
fbooded  in  a  great  measure  upon  a  letter,  written  six  years  before,  to 
Calria  himself.  His  theology  appears  nearly  allied  to  that  of  the 
selelmited  Dr.  Priestley,  whom  he  also  resembled  in  his  attachment 
to  Kientifick  pursuits.  I  have  never  seen  the  passage,  but  I  am  told* 
there  is  a  passive  In  one  of  his  works,  which  alludes  to  the  possible 
circulation  of  the  blood ;  and  that  he  may  be  said  to  hare  preceded 
Harvej,  as  Or.  Priestle/  certainly  did  Laroisier  and  others. 
VOL.  !•  21 
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of  tbose^  who  hare  lived  and  acted  in  former  time^ 
according  to  the  opinions  and  prejudices  of  sue- 
ceeding  ages,  than  we  ought  to  try  a  man  for  actioDS 
committed  in  one  country,  by  the  laws  and  usages 
of  another.    It  is  probable,  says  Montesquieu,  that 
if  we  had  lived  in  the  time  of  Caligula,  and  known 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  we  might  not  have 
thought  it  so  extraordinary,  that  he  appointed  his 
favourite  horse  to  the  honours  of  the  consulship.* 
It  was  on  the  fourteenth  of  July,  fifteen  hundred 
and  thirty-five,  that  the  Protestant  faith  was  estalh 
Ifehed  by  law  in  Geneva,t  to  the  great  satisfection 
of  the  people,  with  the  exception  of  about  fifty 
families,  who  quitted  the  city.     The  far  great- 
er part  of  the  clergy  also  remained  attached  to  the 
ancient  faith,  as  did  the  nuns  of  St.  Claire,  who  he- 
roically resisted  the  offers  held  out  to  them,  and 
moved  off*  in  a  body  to  a  distant  convent  m  Savoy 
One  of  these  good  ladies  has  left  an  account  of  her 
departure  from  Geneva  in  company  with  the  aster- 

*  The  aotbor,  wbo  would  deal  jastlj,  shonld  go  back  in  imagioatiw, 
to  the  times  be  tfeats  of;  and,  standinn;  where  those  stood,  whose 
actions  be  records,  eodeaTOur  to  see  things  in  the  same  light,  from  the 
same  point  of  riew,  and  tbrongb  the  same  medium. 

QuARTBRLT  Rkyikw— fty  msmof^- 

f  It  Id  in  the  political,  as  in  the  natural  world,  secondary  causes,  and 
freqnentlj  to  all  appearance  of  a  very  inferior  sort,  operate  most  pow- 
erfully in  bringing  about  events  of  the  greatest  importance.  Thii 
was  certainly  the  case  in  England,  where  the  impure  passioui  of 
Henry  VIII.  contributed  to  promote  the  interests  of  religion,  ao^ 
OTentoally,  of  ciril  and  political  liberty.  And  so  in  Geneva,  wiiere 
the  licentiousness  of  a  bishop,  who  had  insulted  the  daughter  of  s 
citizen,  and  the  selfishness  of  the  clergy,  who  refused  to  pay  the  duty 
on  winev  roused  the  whole  city,  and  prepared  men*«  minds  for  a  sys- 
tem, that  was  to  pat  an  end  to  snch  abuses. 
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hood ;  of  all  they  saw  upon  the  road,  and  of  the 
erents  that  marked,  what  may  be  called,  their  first 
appearance  in  the  world.  I  have  seen  this,  and 
found  it  extremely  interesting,  notwithstanding  some 
absurd  miracles,  that  it  relates,  and  a  violent  and 
bitter  sentiment  of  enmity,  which  it  breathes 
throughout  against  the  enemies  of  the  Roman  church. 
It  ought  to  be  observed  at  the  same  time  for  the 
honour  of  Jeanne  de  Jussie  that  she  very  candidly 
confesses,  that  many  prelates  and  dignitaries  of  the 
church  led  very  irregular  lives,  '*se  gaudissant  dis- 
solument  des  biens  de  I'Eglise,  tenans  femmes  en 
lubricite  et  adultere." 

It  was  thought  proper  by  the  magistrates,  that 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  new  preachers  should 
give  a  proof  of  his  eloquence  at  the  convent ;  that 
he  should  represent  to  the  nuns,  who  were,  much 
against  their  will,  assembled  for  that  purpose,  the 
superiour  advantages  of  those  proper  enjoyments, 
which  awaited  them  in  the  world,  over  the  useless 
mortifications  to  which  they  had  condemned  them- 
selves. But  the  pious  maidens  heard  him  with  im- 
patience, and  dismissed  him  with  contempt.  They 
preferred  the  cause  of  truth,  accompanied  as  it  was 
with  danger  and  with  poverty,  to  all  the  allurements 
of  the  world,  and  having  assembled  in  the  cemetery 
and  poured  out  their  hearts  in  a  last  and  solemn 
farewell  to  the  departed  sisters,  they  followed  their 
superiour,  each  with  a  little  bundle  and  a  prayer 
book  under  her  arm,  and  were*conveyed  by  a  guard 
as  far  as  the  frontiers. 
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**  The  world  was  «ll  before  them,  where  to  ehooee 
Their  plue  of  rest«  and  Proridence  their  suide." 

The  astonisbment  of  those,  who  had  passed  their 
lives  in  seclusion,  and  now  beheld  the  common  ob- 
jects of  the  world  for  the  first  time,  must  hare 
been  amusing  to  such,  as  were  better  informed. 
Many  of  them  are  said  to  have  mistaken  the  cattle 
and  sheep,  which  were  wandering  over  the  fields, 
for  wolves  and  other  wild  beasts^  that  they  had 
read  oft 

•*  'TwBs  sweet  to  lee  thefe  bofy  maids 
Like  birds  eMsap'd  to  greenwood  shades  I 
Their  6rBt  flight  from  the  cage* 
How  timid  and  how  carious  too  ! 
For  all  to  them  was  strange  and  new ; 
And  all  the  common  sights  they  ? lew* 
Their  wonderment  engage.  Mabmiov. 

It  ought  to  be  observed  to  the  honour  of  the  first 
reformers  at  Geneva  that  they  excited  discussion  on 
the  subject  of  their  difference  with  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  that  no  person  was  molested  in  person 
or  property,  for  remaining  attached  to  the  old  re- 
ligion. 

Exhausted,  as  the  city  was,  by  continued  exertions 
in  defence  of  their  independence,  and  of  their  very  ' 
existence,  it  was  necessary  to  inculcate  the  most 
rigid  economy,  and  to  enforce  it  by  sumptuary 
laws.  Of  these  you  may  form  a  ver}^  just  idea  by 
looking  into  Keate's^ccount  of  Geneva.  There  is 
something  ludicrous,  perhaps,  at  first  dgbt  in  mak« 
ing  the  sort  of  lining,  which  a  gentleman  may  baye 
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to  his  coat,  or  the  size  of  a  lajdy's  boop,  or  the  du- 
ration of  a  ball,  or  the  number  of  guests  at  a  wed- 
ding supper,  tbe  objects  of  legislative  interference. 
But  you  DQUst  consider,  that  independent  of  general 
economy,  which  was  the  first  object  of  «uch  laws, 
it  was  essential  to  prevent  that,  degree  of  envy,  which 
might  have  been  excited  by  a  difference  of  living 
or  appearance,  where  the  whole  nation  was  brought 
together  in  so  small  a  space,  and  where  union  and 
good  order,  and  somewhat  of  republican  simplicity 
were  so  necessary  to  their  preservation."* 

Tbe  morals  of  the  people  were  placed  under  the 
protection  of  an  ecclesiastical  court,  called  the  con- 
sistory, who  took  cognizance  of  all  improprieties, 
and  inflicted  penalties  in  proportion  to  the  oflfence ; 
and,  while  Calvin  himself  presided  at  the  board,  you 
may  easily  conceive  that  the  interference  of  such  a 
body  could  not  fail  of  being  troublesome,  and  even 
oppressive.  There  was  K>mething,  in  their  zeal  for 
virtue,  which  looked  too  much  like  hatred,  and  re- 
venge, it  was  stern  and  unrelenting,  and  the  publick, 
who  compared  such  moroseness,  with  the  amiable 
defects  and  pleasant  vices,  of  the  Romish  clergy, 
began  to  regret  the  change,  which  had  taken  place ; 
so  that  tbe  personal  courage  and  perseverance  of 
Calvin  became  as  necessary  in  the  great  work  of 
reformation,  as  bis  religious  zeal  and  his  learning. 
There  certainly  existed  in  those  days  a  singular 

*  See  Keate*s  McooBt  of  GeneTa*  for  aa  aoeoimt  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  Uie  Hoipitalf  irhich,  in  addition  to  the  oMial  parposes  of 
loeli  iastitntioD,  giTOt  a  nicbt's  lodging  aod  a  meal  to  every  wanderer* 
that  pretenU  himself.  See  Keate  also,  lor  the  precautions  talpen  to 
prnenre  a  suiBcient  quanUtj  of  grain. 
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degree  of  libertinism  in  Geneva ;  either,  owing  to 
tbje  bad  example  of  the  inferiotir  clergy  of  the  Ro- 
mish church,  or  connected  with  that  relaxation  of 
principles,  which  seems  to  be  the  effect  of  all  great 
revolutions,  in  every  country.  But  the  peculiar 
object  of  religious  indignation,  was  the  crime  of 
dancing,*  which  Calvin,  in  particular,  never  could 
overlook.  It  so  happened,  that  once  in  Christmas 
time,  the  lady  of  the  captain-general,  was  tempted 
by  the  sound  of  a  sacrilegious  fiddle,  and  deviated, 
from  the  paths  of  virtue,  into  a  dance,  in  company 
with  one  of  the  principal  magistrates  of  the  state. 
Three  days  confinement,  in  the  common  gaol,  was 
the  punishment  inflicted  upon  the  lady ;  and,  ber 
relations,  having  resented  the  indignity,  a  quarrel 
ensued,  the  government  took  part  in  it,  and  this 
miserable  afl&ir,  of  an  accidental  dance  at  Christ- 
mas, ended  in  the  ruin  of  a  otice  powerful  and  db- 
tinguished  family  .f 

*  It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  gradaal  pragreiw  of  the  Gene- 
Tons  in  the  arts  of  amusement  since  the  time  of  their  great  reformen . 
Balls  are  now  giTen  at  the  houses  of  clergymen,  and  on  Sandayt  io 
preferenee  to  any  other  day.  Bat  I  perfectly  well  remember  the  ie» 
sation,  which  was  occasioned  by  the  first  occurrence  of  snch  a  circonh 
stance — it  was  in  the  year  1776. 

t  There  certainly  existed,  as  it  is  obsenred  in  the  text,  a  great 
deal  of  Libertinism  in  GencTa  •  and  dancing,  which  is  now  the  symbol 
of  innocent  gayety  and  the  school  of  the  graces,  was  then  the  gross 
expression  of  every  unbecoming  passion.*La  me  des  belles  fillesi 
which  every  one  must  remember,  who  has  been  at  Genera,  deriTed 
the  name  it  still  reUins  from  the  Tenal  beauty  of  its  inhabitaoti, 
who  were  under  the  control  of  a  Queen  of  their  own  election,  sad 
the  was  recognised  as  such  by  the  magistracy.  La  fonction  de  cetts 
Reine  etoit,  says  the  Historian  of  Geneva,  de  maintenir  Tordre 
parmi  les  filles,  et  de  les  emp^her  de  se  ripandre  dans  ies  met 
honnetes  ;  foncUon,  dont  elle  s*aoqaittoit  asaea  mal. 
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The  government  of  Geneva,  during  this  period^ 
resided  in  four  Syndicks,  who  were  annually  chosen 
by  the  people,  in  a,  council  of  twenty-five,  who,  to- 
gether with  the  Syndicks,  held  the  executive  de- 
partment ;  and  in  the  council  of  two  hundred,  who 
were  supposed  to  represent  the  nation  or  genctral 
council,  which  was  assembled  at  stated  periods,  or 
on  very  particular  emergencies ;  and  the  members 
of  which,  were  satisfied  to  be  saved  the  trouble  of  a 
more  particular  attention  to  the  afiairs  of  the  state. 
Strangers,  who  offered  themselves,  were  for  a  mo- 
derate price  admilted  as  Bourgeois,  and  their  chil- 
dren, bom  within  the  city,  were  entitled  to  all  the 
rights  of  citizenship,  which  addition  to  the  other 
privileges  of  Bourgeoisie  enabled  them  to  fill  offi- 
ces under  the  government.  There  were  other  dk- 
tinctions  arising  from  residence  or  birth  within  the 
dty ;  and  to  this  variety  of  interest,  and  these  various 
sorts  of  people,  residing  within  the  same  wallsy  and 
upon  a  difierent  footing,  the  republick  owed  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  a  part  of  those  disturbances,  which  fre- 
quently rendered  it  necessary,  that  the  neighbouring 
powers  should  interfere.  There  were  also  other 
sources  of  unhappiness. 
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My  reliance  on  the  truth  of  historical  narrative 
has  been  by  no  means  strengthened,  as  I  have  in- 
creased in  years ;  still,  however,  I  am  persuaded. 
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that  rery  useful  knowledge  might  be  acquired  by 
due  attention  to  the  events  of  former  times.     We 
know  the  fatal  eflfects,  that  resulted  to  Greece  froa 
sufTering  their  ambitious   neighbour  to  become  a 
member  of  their  body  politick ;  and  the  Roman 
historians  date  the  decline  of  their  republick  from 
the  successful  termination  of  the  third  Punick  war. 
It  was  so  also  with  Geneva.    As  long  as  the  com- 
mon enemy  hovered  around  the  walls,  and  the  in- 
dependence and  religion  of  the  state  were  exposed 
to  danger,  the  strong  sense  of  one  common  interest 
kept  all  parties  united,  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
contributed  to  the  internal  tranquillity  of  Geneva, 
as  Hannibal*  did  to  that  of  Rome ;  but  the  event 
of  the  Escalade,  which  like  the  battle  of  Zama,  put 
an  end  to  the  hopes  of  an  inveterate  foe,  left  the 
people  of  Geneva  leisure  to  discuss  a  number  of 
speculative  points,  and  to  eiamine  the  principles, 
of  their  government,  comparing   what  they  bad 
hitherto  acquiesced  in  with  the  rights,  to   which 
they  felt  themselves  entitled,  and  which  they  bad 
in  great  mea^^ure  enjoyed  previously  to  the  reforma- 
tion.   The  civil  wars  of  Ens;land  too,  which  ended 
so  fatally  for  Charles  the  first,  had  roused  the  at- 
tention of  all  Europe  to  the  inalienable  rights  of 
man.    In  France  the  flame  was  soon  smothered ;  but 
in  Geneva,  where  the  instinct  of  liberty  remained, 
and  where  tlie  accession  of  exiled  Protestants  en- 
couraged a  spirit  of  discussion  and  resistance  to  ar- 
bitrary power — where  the  means  of  obtaining  a 
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liberal   education  were  accessible  to  all,  the  con- 
test very  soon  assumed  a  serious  appearance,  and, 
as  is  but  too  natural,  iras  accompanied  with  faults 
on  both  sides.    The  people  bad  a  rig^ht  to  require, 
that  more  than  a  limited  number  of  the  same  family 
should  not  be  members  of  the  administration  at 
one  time ;  tbat  the  laws,  by  which  alone  their  lives, 
their  property  and  their  honour  could  be  secure, 
should   be  published,  and  not  remain  in  many  in- 
stances a  mere  matter  of  disputable  tradition ;  that 
the  judicial  should  be  more  distinct  from  the  ex-* 
ecuiive  power;  that  the  council  of  two  hundred 
should  not  be  altogether  independent  of  those,  whom 
they  were  supposed  to  represent;  that  no  taxes 
should  be  imposed,  which  the  nation,  convened  for 
tbat  purpose,  had  not  consented  to;    that  there 
should  be  stated,  though  perhaps  distant  periods,  at 
which  they  were  to  be  convened,  for  the  purpose 
of  a  general  supervision  of  the  government ;  and 
that  remonstrances  might  be  presented  whenever 
the  signatures  of  a  certain  number  of  citizens  could 
be  procured,  and  the  sense  of  the   nation  taken 
upon  the  grievances,  they  referred  to.    These  de- 
mands, many  of  which  were  extremely  reasonable, 
tboogh  easily  admitting  of  being  carried  to  excess, 
were  accompanied  by  others  as  ill  advised,  and  se- 
ditious, and  the  popular  party  suffering  their  zeal 
m  a  good  cause  to  degenerate  into  what  had  more 
the  appearance  of  fanaticism,  would  in  the  event  of 
their  success  Oif  many  occasions  have  exposed  the 
gOTemment  to  all  the  weakness  and  disorderly  fluc- 
tuation of  democracy.  Unfortunately  too,  the  harsh 
VOL,  I.  "        22 
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spirit  of  Calvin,  in  matters  of  criminal  jurispni- 
dence>  seemed  still  to  hover  over  the  city,  and  to 
have  inspired  the  magistrates  in  the  condemnation 
and  punishment  of  particular  individuals,  who  bad 
rendered  themselves  obnoxious  by  taking  the  lead 
in  opposition  to  the  government.  In  succeeding 
years  the  picture  exhiUted  by  this  little  republick, 
became  still  more  afflicting.  The  different  parties 
had  several  times  recourse  to  arms ;  the  blood  of 
citizens  was  spilt  by  their  fellow-citizens ;  and  it  be- 
came more  than  once  necessary  that  the  neighbour- 
ing powers  should  interfere.  The  calm  produced 
upon  these  occasions  was  generally  but  of  short 
duration ;  the  long  promised  code  was  still  to  make 
its  appearance;  other  grievances  remained  unredres- 
sed ;  the  natives,  such  as  had  no  claim  but  what 
arose  from  being  born  within  the  city,  were  cla- 
morous to  be  admitted  to  the  Bourgeoisie ;  and  the 
ministers  of  the  court  of  France,  with  no  very  li- 
beral views,  seemed  to  promote  the  internal  discord 
of  the  republick,  by  all  those  means,  which  their 
power  and  their  near  neighbourhood  gave  them. 
At  length  in  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  eigh- 
ty-two, the  aristocracy  or  government  party,  finding 
themselves  too  weak  to  struggle  any  longer  against 
their  opponents,  invoked  the  mediation  of  the  Swiss 
Cantons,  of  France,  and  of  the  king  of  Sardinia ; 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  after  a  useless  pa- 
rade of  opposition,  where  no  effectual  oppositioD 
could  be  made,  the  democrats  were  compelled  to 
submit.  There  now  succeeded  seven  ;  ears  of  peace 
and  prosperity;  the  aristocrats  were  left  in  posses- 
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dcmof  the  goyernment;  and  though  furnished  with 
aD  armed  force,  which  precluded  all  opposition^ 
they  administered  the  laws  with  mildness  and  equi* 
ty ;  the  expenses  of  the  state  were  made  to  fall  upon 
the  rich,  and  no  one  could  complain  of  any  act  of 
oppression ;  such  of  their  former  opponents  as  chose 
io  return,  were  received  with  open  arms;  and  no- 
thing was  lefi  undone,  which  could  promote  the 
wel&re  and  even  splendour  of  the  state.  But  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  citizens  of  such  a  small 
state,  where  the  people  had  always  been  in  the 
habit  of  reasoning  upon  their  privileges,  and  discu»- 
sing  the  rights  of  man,  and  where,  from  the  late 
rapid  accumulation  of  their  fortunes  in  the  French 
funds,  great  numbers  had  scarcely  any  other  em- 
ployment, would  long  remain  tranquil  spectators  of 
the  important  revolution,  which  was  going  on  in 
France.  To  the  tumults  of  seventeen  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  there  succeeded  a  formal  change  of 
government,  in  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-one. 
Of  this  there  are  various  opinions ;  but  it  appears  to 
me  to  have  very  happily  combined  all  that  was  es- 
sentially useful  in  the  particular  modes,  which  had 
80  long  excited  the  attention  and  divided  the  opi- 
nions of  the  people ;  and  it  bad  certainly  acquired 
their  confidence,  when,  in  the  following  year,  the 
French  army  under  Montesquiou  approached  their 
walls.  The  close  connexion  between  Geneva  and 
their  powerful  neighbour  had  exbted  for  two  cen- 
turies; they  had  assisted  Henry  IV.  in  bis  war 
against  the  Duke  of  Savoy ;  and  had  been  content,  as 
in  the  uaion  between  the  giant  and  the  dwarf  in 
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Goldsoutb,  that  whilst  the  king  bore  away  by  &r 
the  greater  part  of  the  honour  and  profits  of  the 
union,  the  blows  should  fall  on  them ;  they  certain- 
ly neither  "  shared  in  the  triumph,  nor  partook  the 
gale ;''  the  good  natured  monarch  gave  them  kiod 
words  however ;  and  their  independence  remained 
secured,  though  sometimes  trifled  with,  and  more 
than  once  insulted. 

At  length  in  the  yeai*  ninety-two,  Brissot  who 
for  the  sins  of  mankind  was  placed  by  Providence, 
in  some  measure,  at  the  head  of  the  French  repub- 
lick,  actuated,  by  an  unnecessary  and  outrageous 
zeal  for  what  be  called,  and  perhaps  thought  liber- 
ty, determined  to  surround  France  with  a  chain  of 
smaller  republicks;  and  the  Minister  of  the  French 
Finances,  an  exiled  Genevan,  blinded  by  resentment 
against  the  party,  which  had  banished  him  in  seven- 
teen hundred  and  eighty-two,  endeavoured  that  one 
of  these  should  be  composed  of  a  certain  portion 
of  Savoy  with  Geneva ;  the  government  of  which 
was  to  be  new  modelled  for  the  occafflon,  as  the 
capital.  The  general  of  the  French  army,  however, 
feeling  ashamed  of  the  orders,  which  had  been  for- 
ced upon  him,  and  not  very  sanguine  of  success  on 
a  first  attempt,  delayed  to  carry  them  into  execu- 
tion ;  and  the  people  of  Geneva,  laying  aside  all  po* 
litical  differences  rallied  around  their  magistrates, 
and  prepared  to  defend  the  sacred  inheritance  of 
their  forefathers. 

**  They  ask'd  do  omen  but  their  coaotry^s  caa§e;" 

In  this  awful  moment,  the  French  government, 
which  had  as  yet  some  degree  of  reputation  to  pre* 
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serret  acquimced  in  a  treaty,  wbicb  they  would 
not  approve^  and  withdrew  their  forces  from  the 
neighbourbocMl  of  the  city ;  but  ffight  alone  could 
save  Monteaquiou  from  their  vengeance ;  and  the  at- 
tempt on  Geneva  was  only  suspended,!  to  be  shortly 
after  renewed  in  a  more  fatal  manner  France,  it 
was  declared  by  the  convention,  had  never  held 
any  other  object  in  view,  but  a  general  participa* 
tion  of  privileges  and  advantages  among  all  the 
people  of  Geneva ;  and,  without  wishing  to  inter- 
meddle  with  the  concerns  of  any  government,  was 
yet  leady,  at  all  times  to  stretch  forth  the  hand  of 
brotherly  assistance  to  the  aggrieved  and  oppres- 
sed of  all  nations.  In  thb  manner  was  the  apple  of 
discord  thrown  into  the  very  bosom  of  the  repub* 
lick ;  for  no  sooner  was  it  a|)parent,  that  France  had 
laid  aside  all  idea  of  force,  than  their  promised 
friendly  interference  was  looked  forward  to  by  all 
those,  who  felt  themselves  deprived  of  an  entire 
participation  of  privileges  by  the  laws  of  the  state. 
The  natives,  who  had  not  yet  been  admitted  as  Bour- 
geois into  tbesovereign  council  of  the  nation ;  the  pear 
santiy  of  the  neighbourhood ;  and  even  such  persons, 
as  were  accidentally  residents,  began  to  clamour 
for  equal  rights,  and  to  assume  the  democratick 
manners,  and  bloody  cap,  and  coarse  language  of  the 
lately  emancipated  French.  To  these  were  joined 
those  outcasts  of  mankind,  known  by  the  name  of 
Mountaineers  or  Marseillois,  whom  Soulavie,  the 
French  minister,  an  apostate  priest,  let  loose  from 
time  to  time,  as  a  pack  of  hell-hounds  kept  ready 
for  the  occasion.    Others  might  contend  for  rights 
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and  privileges*;  but  the  object  of  these  men  was  to 
degrade  all  that  bad  been  deemed  respectable,  to 
insult  the  great,  to  mortify  and  affright  the  pious 
and  the  weak,  to  plunder  the  rich,  and,  with  ?erj 
little  or  no  care  of  what  might  be  established  af* 
terwards,  to  subvert  and  confound  all  present  in* 
stitutions.  It  had  been  better  for  the  republick, 
perhaps,  to  have  resisted  the  evil  in  its  infancy,  and 
to  have  incurred  without  fear  the  threatened  in- 
terference of  France.  Such  violence  might  have 
awakened  the  Swiss  from  their  fetal  lethargy ;  or  at 
the  worst  the  citizens  of  Geneva,  either  perishing 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  or  submitting,  as  prisoners 
to  tiie  fortune  of  war,  would  have  bravely  done 
their  duty,  and  a  ray  of  glory  might  have  gilded 
the  last  hours  of  their  political  existence.  The 
wiser  and  more  prudent  of  the  state  thought  dif- 
ferently, however ;  the  majority  yielded  to  the  mi- 
nority:; the  government  was  suppressed ;  a  tempora- 
ry administration  established;  a  convention  of  the 
people  called ;  and,  after  a  year  of  fluctuating  de- 
cision, a  constitution  was  agreed  to,  in  which,  the 
genius  of  democracy  had  been  allowed  to  gratify 
its  utmost  caprice. 
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Thk  long  wished  for  revolution  was  now  esta- 
blished; a  new  order  was  to  commence;  and  those 
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days  of  virtue  and  happiness,  which  hare  never  per- 
haps existed,  but  in  the  fancy  of  poets,  were  to  roll 
OD  in  never-ceasing  succession.  The  popular  pai;^y, 
however,  or,  what  shall  I  call  them  ?  the  jacobin, 
nouDtaineer,  or  if  you  please,  theldiabolical  faction^ 
were  afflicted  at  the  return  of  any  thing,  which  re- 
sembled goTemment  They  had  proceeded  to 
eveiy  sort  of  outrage  and  even  to  murder,  during 
the  year  of  the  temporary  administration,  and  felt 
oppressed  at  the  idea  of  submitting  even  to  those 
laws,  which  bad  been  made  to  suit  their  wishes,  and 
wtuch  were  administered  by  men  after  their  own 


There  arrived  about  this  period  from  P^ris,  a 
Genevan,  who  though  born  of  reputable  parents, 
and  well  educated,  and  marked  as  yet  by  no  dis- 
graceful conduct,  had  catched  from  Robespierre  the 
flame  of  democratick  fury  against  every  thing,  that 
ii  respectable  in  society.  It  was  no  difficult  matr 
ter  for  such  a  person  to  work  upon  the  passions  and 
prejudices  of  a  set  of  wretches,  already  prepared 
for  evil ;  to  procure  their  concurrence  in  asserting, 
that  there  was  a  consphracy  of  aristocrats  ready  to 
declare  itself;  and  that  the  liberty  of  the  people  re- 
quired prompt,  vigorous  and  severe  measures.  Un- 
fortunately too,  they  felt  strong  in  the  concurrence 
of  opinion,  and  in  the  promised  support  of  the 
French  minister,  and  knew  that  a  body  of  troops 
would  be  marched  to  their  assistance  at  the  first 
word.  It  was  on  the  night  of  the  eighteenth  of  Ju- 
ly»  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-four,  that  the  at- 
tack was  made.    Almost  all  the  moat  respectable  or 
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degree  of  libertinism  in  Geneva ;  either,  owing  to 
th|e  bad  example  of  the  inferiour  clergy  of  the  Ro- 
mish church,  or  connected  with  that  relaxation  of 
principles,  which  seems  to  be  the  effect  of  all  great 
revolutions,  in  every  country.  But  the  peculiar 
object  of  religious  indignation,  was  the  crime  of 
dancing,*  which  Calvin,  in  particular,  never  could 
overlook.  It  so  happened,  that  once  in  Christmas 
time,  the  lady  of  the  captain-general,  was  tempted 
by  the  sound  of  a  sacrilegious  fiddle,  and  deviated, 
from  the  paths  of  virtue,  into  a  dance,  in  company 
with  one  of  the  principal  magistrates  of  the  state. 
Three  days  confinement,  in  the  common  gaol,  was 
the  punishment  inflicted  upon  the  lady ;  and,  ber 
relations,  having  resented  the  indignity,  a  quarrel 
ensued,  the  government  took  part  in  it,  and  this 
miserable  aflbir,  of  an  accidental  dance  at  Christ- 
mas, ended  in  the  ruin  of  a  once  powerful  and  dis- 
tinguished family  .f 

*  It  would  be  iDteresUng  to  trtoe  the  gradaal  progress  of  theGeoe- 
TODS  in  the  arts  of  amusement  since  the  time  of  their  great  refonnen. 
Balls  are  now  giren  at  the  houses  of  clergymen,  and  on  Sondajs  io 
preference  to  any  other  day.  Bat  I  perfectly  well  remember  the  ss» 
sation,  which  was  occasioned  by  the  first  occurrence  of  such  a  circQUh 
stance — ^it  was  in  the  year  1776. 

t  There  certainly  existed,  as  it  is  obsenred  in  the  text,  a  great 
deal  of  Libertinism  in  GencTa ;  and  dancing,  which  is  now  the  symbol 
of  innooent  g»yety  and  the  school  of  the  graces,  wms  then  the  gross 
expression  of  every  unbecoming  pauion.— La  me  des  belles  filles, 
which  every  one  must  remember,  who  has  been  at  Genera,  derlred 
the  name  it  still  retains  from  the  renal  beauty  of  lU  inhabitaoU, 
who  were  under  the  control  of  a  Queen  of  their  own  election,  sod 
she  was  recognised  as  such  by  the  magistracy.  La  fonctlon  de  eettc 
Relne  etoit,  says  the  Historian  of  Genera,  de  maintenir  rordre 
parmi  les  fliles,  et  de  les  emp^her  de  se  r^pandre  daof  les  ruei 
honnetes  ;  ibncUon,  dont  elle  s'aoquittoit  asset  mal. 
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The  goverDment  of  Geneva,  during  ibis  period, 
resided  in  four  Syndicks,  who  were  annually  chosen 
by  the  people,  in  a.  council  of  twenty-five,  who,  to- 
gether with  the  Syndicks,  held  the  executive  de- 
partment ;  and  in  the  council  of  two  hundred,  who 
were  supposed  to  represent  the  nation  or  genc^ral 
council,  which  was  assembled  at  stated  periods,  or 
on  very  particular  emergencies ;  and  the  members 
of  which,  were  satisfied  to  be  saved  the  trouble  of  a 
more  particular  attention  to  the  afiairs  of  the  slate. 
Strangers,  who  offered  themselves,  were  for  a  mo- 
derate price  admitted  as  Bourgeois,  and  their  chil- 
dren, bom  within  the  city,  were  entitled  to  all  the 
rights  of  citizenship,  which  addition  to  the  other 
privileges  of  Bourgeoisie  enabled  them  to  fill  offi- 
ces under  the  government.  There  were  other  dis- 
tinctions arising  from  residence  or  birth  within  the 
city ;  and  to  this  variety  of  interest,  and  these  various 
sorts  of  people,  residing  within  the  same  walls,  and 
upon  a  different  footing,  the  republick  owed  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  a  part  of  those  disturbances,  which  fre- 
quently rendered  it  necessary,  that  the  neighbouring 
powers  should  interfere.  There  were  also  other 
sources  of  unhappiness. 
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My  reliance  on  the  truth  of  historical  narrative 
has  been  by  no  means  strengthened,  as  I  have  in- 
creased in  years ;  still,  however,  I  am  persuaded. 
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that  yery  useful  knowledge  might  be  acquired  by 
due  attention  to  the  events  of  former  times.    We 
kpow  the  fatal  effects,  that  resulted  to  Greece  from 
suffering  their  ambitious   neighbour  to  become  a 
member  of  their  body  politick ;  and  the  Roman 
historians  date  the  decline  of  their  republick  from 
the  successful  termination  of  the  third  Punick  war. 
It  was  so  also  with  Geneva.    As  long  as  the  com- 
mon enemy  hovered  around  the  walls,  and  the  in- 
dependence and  religion  of  the  state  were  exposed 
to  danger,  the  strong  sense  of  one  common  interest 
kept  all  parties  united,  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
contributed  to  the  internal  tranquillity  of  Geneva, 
as  Hannibal*  did  to  that  of  Rome ;  but  the  event 
of  the  Escalade,  which  like  the  battle  of  Zama,  put 
an  end  to  the  hopes  of  an  inveterate  foe,  left  the 
people  of  Geneva  leisure  to  discuss  a  number  of 
speculative  points,  and  to  eiamine  the  principles, 
of  their   government,  comparing  what  they  bad 
hitherto  acquiesced  in  with  the  rights,  to  which 
they  felt  themselves  entitled,  and  which  they  bad 
in  great  measiure  enjoyed  previously  to  the  reforma- 
tion.   The  civil  wars  of  Ens^land  too,  which  ended 
so  fatally  for  Charles  the  first,  had  roused  the  at- 
tention of  all  Europe  to  the  inalienable  rights  of 
man.    In  France  the  flame  was  soon  smothered ;  but 
in  Geneva,  where  the  instinct  of  liberty  remained, 
and  where  the  accession  of  exiled  Protestants  en- 
couraged a  spirit  of  discussion  and  resistance  to  ar- 
bitrary power — where  the  means  of  obtaining  a 
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duct  was  ealm  and  dignified  before  the  tribunal  and 
in  prison ;  he  was  prepared  to  meet  bis  &te  ;  and» 
on  bis  way  to  the  place  of  execution,  be  found 
means  to  throw  a  paper  into  the  crowd,  with  an  in- 
vocatioD,  that  the  person  into  whose  hands  it  fell, 
wouM  deliver  it  to  hb  widow.  A  copy  of  this  in- 
tereirtinK  paper  is  now  before  me ;  and  I  will  endea- 
Tour  to  fi^ive  you  a  translation  of  it,  which  shall  be 
ag  literal  as  the  idiom  of  the  two  languages  will 
permit  of;  Ai  will  remind  you  a  little  of  Anne 
Boleyn's  last  letter  to  Henry  VIIL  in  as  much,  as 
there  b  expressed  in  both,  a  natural  attachment  to 
life,  a  submission  to  the  decrees  of  Providence,  and 
all  the  conscious  pride  of  injured  innocence. 
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MTPEAEa  ■> 

Pnvast's  Letter.-^'' It  is  but  too  probable,  that 
I  shall  never  again  see  my  wife,  my  mother  or  my 
childien !  Heaven  knows  what  I  suflfer  at  the  cruel 
separation !  No  one  had  ever  more  reason  to  be  at- 
tached to  life  than  I  had.  These  dear  objects  of  my 
affection  will  remain  impressed  on  my  heart  to  the 
last  moment  of  my  existence.  To  my  wife,  my 
most  tender,  my  best  of  friends,  I  return  thanks  for 
the  happiness,  she  has  blest  me  with.  I  leave  her 
miaefable,  but  not  without  means  of  consolation ; 
for  she  will  reflect  that  her  husband  died  honoura- 
bly ;  and  that  his  conduct  has  been  such,  as  will  se- 
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tiexioD,  which  itrrariably  exists  betweiKn  ci?il  and  re^ 
Jijrious  liberty ;  by  the  powerful  influence  of  Berne ; 
and  by  the  personal  character  of  the  celebrated 
CaMn.  It  was  the  misfortune  of  this  great  reform- 
er td  think  himself  competent  to  the  solution  of 
questions,  which  in  all  ages  have  embarrassed  and 
confounded  the  good  sense  and  the  philosophy  of 
mankind;  questions,  which  Milton  very  properly 
assigns  as  an  employment  to  those  mal^nant  spirits, 
who  had  revcrfted  from  the  supreme  Bebg.  It  was 
his  misfortune,  also,  (not  sufficiently  considering 
man,  as  the  creature  of  his  senses,)  to  reject  what- 
eyer  might  amuse  or  allure  in  the  religiouB  system, 
which  he  established  forGencTa.  Fearful  of  giving 
into  any  thing  like  saying  masses  for  the  repose  of 
a  departed  soul,  he  would  not  even  peimit  any  sort 
of  funeral  ceremony  whatever,  or  allow  of  any  kind 
of  sepulchral  monument. 

It  is  to  him,  however,  that  the  Genevans  owe 
almost  every  thing,  which  has  distinguished  them ; 
thehr  morality,  their  love  of  science,  and  their  know- 
ledge of  civil  and  political  liberty.  The  last  nio- 
ments  of  his  life,  in  which,  after  having  distributed 
by  will  the  very  little,  which  he  had  lio  bestow,  be 
takes  leave  of  the  republick,  as  a  lather  mi^  of 
his  children,  are  very  honourable  to  his  memory. 
His  learning,  for  such  it  was  in  that  age,  was  pro- 
di^us ;  but  his  learning  and  his  fervent  piety,  were 
oontnurted  with  the  utmost  bigotry  and  intolerssM^ ; 
and,  BB  he  laboured  under  a  compliealioR  of  disor- 
ders, he  very  naturally  considered  this  world,  as  a 
mere  stale  of  tiial,  and  confounded  the  liberal 
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tannseineiits  of  life  with  the  temptations  of  the 
devil.  He  was  fierce,  presumptuous,  irascible  and 
unfor^ving,  but  sincere  and  constant  in  bis  aflbc- 
tionS)  for  be  bdd  afiections,  and*  was  eyeti  married. 
Zealous  and  intrepid  in  the  great  work  to  which  he 
thought  himself  called  by  providence,  simple  and 
unaffected  in  private  life,  and  strictly  disinterested  * 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  one  head  and  one 
band  could  have  been  equal  to  all  be  performed,  to 
the  numerous  sermons,  dissertations,  commentaries 
and  letters,  which  he  wrote  and  puUisbed.f  The 
execution  of  Servet,  the  circumstance  of  all  others 
the  most  inexcusable  in  his  conduct,  might  haye 
been  m  obscured  in  such  a  mind  by  religious  fanati* 
cism,  as  to  be  deemed  by  himself  a  meritorious  ad- 
tion,  and  we  ought  no  more  to  appreciate  the  merit 

*The  proTiiioo  made  for  Cal?in  bjr  the  repabliek  was  mboat  ttartj 
Mian,  equal  perbapf  to  ao  hnadrad  is  tbeie  daja,  a  jrear;  a  certala 
fnaatitjr  of  wheat,  and  two  casks  of  wine ;  he  was  also  allowed  a 
lHN»e.  I  bare  read  his  will,  in  which  it  is  affecting,  and  at  the  same 
time  exemplary,  to  perceive  the  small  sums  that  he  leares  as  lega- 
cies to  his  friends.  He  had  One  child.  It  seems,  hot  was  s&  nnfortu* 
■ate  as  10  lose  it  in  its  infanrjr,  and  was  accused,  by  his  enemies,  of 
hsring  been  overheard  offering  op  his  prayers  to  the  saints  for  their 
mediation. 

t  We  are  become  too  indifferent  almost,  I  fear,  in  these  latter  times 
to  tobjeets,  that  were  then  thought  of  so  much  importance ;  but  it 
mst  ever  be  regretted,  that  the  life  of  a  human  creature  should  hare 
beeo  sacrificed  for  the  causes,  that  were  alleged  against  Servet,  and 
fiwoded  m  a  gri'at  measure  upon  a  letter,  written  six  years  before,  to 
Cslria  himself.  His  theology  appears  nearly  allied  to  that  of  the 
eslebrated  Dr.  Priestley,  whom  he  also  resembled  in  his  attachment 
to  scientifick  pursuits.  I  have  never  seen  the  passage,  but  I  am  told, 
there  is  a  passage  in  one  of  his  works,  which  alludes  to  the  possible 
circulation  of  the  blood ;  and  that  he  may  be  said  to  hare  preceded 
Harvey,  as  Or.  Priestley  certainly  did  Laroisier  and  others. 
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for  the  promoters  of  these  shocking;  scenes  had  felt 
firom  the  first  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  the  delu- 
sion of  the  people  by  idleness  and  dissipation.  They 
had  themselves  shared  the  profits  of  the  moment, 
and  encouraged,  by  their  example,  a  ji^neral  depar- 
ture from  all  decency  and  morality.  Money,  ob- 
tained by  such  unjust  and  barbarous  means,  was  not 
likely  to  be  well  husbanded ;  and  the  fact  is,  that 
at  least  three  hundred  pounds  a  day  were  for  a 
short  time  expended  in  pay  to  the  citizens  in  insur- 
rection, in  national  festivals,  and  in  "supplying  the 
wretches,  who  acted  as  judges,  with  the  materiab  of 
that  almost  continued  intoxication,  which  kept  them 
insensible  to  the  dictates  of  justice,  and  deaf  to  the 
groans  of  their  fellow  citizens.  When  I  reflect  upon 
the  fatal  change,  which  took  place  as  if  by  inchant* 
ment  in  Geneva,  and  placed  an  amiable,  an  indus- 
trious and  enlightened  people  at  the  mercy  of  a 
sanguinary  banditti ;  when  I  recollect  that  tbb  was 
brought  about  by  the  adoption  of  French  princi- 
ples, and  by  the  cooperation  of  a  French  resident, 
and  carried  on  in  imitation  of  the  conduct  pursued 
b;^  the  French  government,  I  cannot  but  be  grate- 
ful that  Providence  listened  not  to  the  prayers  and 
wishes  of  perhaps  tvio  thirds  of  America,  and  of 
nearly  all  Virginia,  which  would  have  given  vic- 
tory to  the  fleet  of  Robespierre  over  that  of  En- 
gland, and  placed  us  at  his  mercy;  for  with  the 
instruments,  he  might  have  set  in  motbn,  how  could 
we  in  the  south  have  resisted  his  displeasure  ?  Judge 
by  the  fate  of  St.  Domingo,  of  the  scenes  we 
should  have  been  exposed  to,  and  of  the  fete  that 
awaited  us. 
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Thv  death  of  tbe  tyrant  Rob^ierre  arrested 
the  operations  of  hb  admirers  and  followers  in  Ge- 
neva;  and  tbe  revolutionary  administration,  which 
had  so  timely  or  rather  so  cheerfully  submitted  to 
tbe  insurrection  of  the  mountaineers,  now  resumed 
its  functions,  and,  still  acting  in  imitation  of  the 
parent  government,  proceeded  to  punish  some  of 
the  inferiour  agents  of  the  party,  not  as  guilty  of 
tbe  crimes,  which  they  really  had  committed,  but 
as  anarchists  and  as  conspirators  against  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  republick  in  conjunction  with  Soula- 
Tie,  who  had  lately  been  recalled.  But  tbe  object 
of  Soulayie  bad  rather  been  mischief  and  destruc- 
tion than  re-union ;  and  Robespierre  had  taken  credit 
for  having  respected  the  independence  of  Geneva, 
b  opposition,  perhaps,  as  much  as  from  any  other 
motive,  to  hb  rival  Brissot.  It  was  not  until  1798, 
that  tbe  danger  became  imminent ;  for  the  Directo- 
ry had  then  expressed  a  wbh  to  annex  Geneva  to 
their  republick,  and  the  resident  who  had  succeed- 
ed Soulavie,  entered  with  zeal  into  the  project,  and 
left  nothing  undone,  which  could  effect  the  execu- 
tion of  it.  The  trade  of  the  city,  which  depended 
upon  a  free  passage  through  the  neighbouring  ter- 
ritories of  France,  was  burtbened  with  difficulties 
and  restrictions,  and  the  utmost  vigilance  and  seve- 
rity were  exercised  to  prevent  tbe  entry  of  pro- 
visions; even  the  navigation  of  the  lake  was  ob- 
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structed  by  batteries  and  armed  Teasels,  and  Ge- 
neva was  made  to  suffer  in  time  of  peace,  and 
from- a  friend  and  ally  the  most  intolerable  of  those 
evils,  which  are  ever  inflicted  in  time  of  war  upon 
an  enemy.  The  Genevans  would,  it  was  exfiected, 
become  in  time  tired  of  their  own  independence, 
and  be^  to  be  released  from  it ;  but  neither  threats 
nor  inconveniences  nor  even  promises  of  more 
splendid  times  could  gain  upon  their  patriotisni. 
Even  the  revolutbnary  magistrates,  who,  though  re- 
lieved from  the  despotism  of  the  violent  moun- 
taineers, still  governed  more  by  clubs  and  illegal 
associations,  than  by  law,  were  attached  to  the  in- 
dependence of  the  state;  and  that  single  merit 
seemed  to  make  amends,  in  the  minds  of  their  un- 
happy countrymen,  for  all  the  cruelty  and  injus- 
tice, that  had  been  perpetrated.  They  were  like  the 
uncle  in  the  play,  when  be  forgives  all  the  feults 
and  follies  of  a  nephew,  who  had  refused  to  sell  bis 
picture.  And  never  surely  had  a  people  more  rea- 
son to  complain.  To  the  revolutionary  tribunal  of 
ninety-four  had  succeeded  a  commission  of  liqui- 
dation, which  proceeded  very  deliberately  to  in- 
quire into  the  circumstances  of  every  individual, 
to  scrutinize  his  political  sentiments,  and  to  levy  a 
tax  upon  him  in  relation  to  both.  Of  this  the 
lower  classes  felt  nothing;  they  were  already  re- 
duced to  penury  by  that  idleness  and  those  haUts 
of  dissipation,  which  the  revolutionary  government 
had  promoted  and  encouraged,  and  by  the  total 
stagnation  of  trade.  The  inhabitants  of  the  subject 
territory  could  not  be  made  to  understand  how  a 
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rerohitioii,  from  which  such  blessings  had  been  pro- 
mised, could  occasion  such  a  demand  for  money. 
The  democrat  could  not  be  called  upon  for  pecunia- 
ry sacrifices,  after  all  the  personal  services  be  had 
rendered.  The  aristocrat,  in  short,  the  Gene>an,  at- 
tached to  the  ancient  order  of  tbinj^s,  who  had  done 
notbin£^  for  the  revolution,  was  to  pay  for  all,  and 
that  insult  and  mockery  mif^bt  be  added  to  injus- 
tice, the  publick  were  told  in  a  proclamation,  of 
the  close  connexion  there  was  between  poverty  and 
liberty,  and  how  essential  it  was  to  the  existence  of 
all  free  states,  that  there  should  be  a  perfect  equali- 
ty of  condition.  The  demands  of  government,  were 
in  many  instances,  equal  to  thirty  and  forty  per 
centum  of  the  supposed  capital  of  individuals,  and 
a  large  portion  of  their  property  was  to  be  sold  at 
any  price  in  order  to  raise  it.  Numbers  were  ruin- 
ed by  this  tyrannical  exaction,  others  preferred 
leaving  every  thing  at  the  mercy  of  these  robbers, 
armed  with  the  powers  of  law,  and  the  city  once 
so  gay,  so  thickly  inhabited,  so  much  the  seat  of 
happiness,  and  so  commercial,  became  in  all  the 
upper  part  of  it,  but  a  gloomy  collection  of  empty 
houses,  with  here  and  there  a  solitary  citizen  plod- 
ding his  way  home  along  the  grass-grown  streets*— 
his  situation  there  was  sad  indeed.  Trade  and 
oianufactories  were  now  at  an  end,  the  funds  of 
France  paid  no  interest,  or  paid  in  assignats,  and 
the  general  distress  was  increased  by  want  in  all  the 
bitterness  of  humiliation.  One  respectable  father  of 
a  family,  whom  I  frequently  see,  has  told  me,  that 
he  maintained  bis  wife  and  children  by  copying. 
VOL.  I.  24 
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Luckily  for  him  he  wrote  a  good  hand,  and  there 
was  always  some  plan  of  a  constitution,  some  new 
law  in  agitation,  which  it  was  necessary  to  have  a 
fair  copy  of  before  it  could  be  printed.  In  anbther 
family,  which  I  also  know,  and  which  had,  for 
many  years,  lived  in  decent  plenty,  the  great  ob- 
ject of  their  solicitude  was  to  be  provided,  before- 
hand, with  as  many  bushels  of  potatoes,  for  tbey 
aspired  to  no  other  food,  as  would  last  them  for  a 
certain  time.  Such  were  the  blessed  effects  of  that 
revolutionary  spirit  which  had  been  represented  as 
likely  to  give  rise  to  a  better  era  in  human  affairs, 
and  of  which  you  must  have  heard  many  of  your 
friends  speak  in  terms  of  great  admiration."*^  Hea- 
ven grant  that  the  dreadful  lesson  may  have  its 
proper  effect,  that  we  may  be  taught  in  time  the 
danger  of  lodging  power  where  there  is  no  res- 
ponsibility of  property,  and  of  letting  loose  the 
lower  orders  of  society,  to  prey  at  large  and  grati- 
fy every  vicious  passion,  at  the  expense  of  their 
fellow  citizens.  The  body  of  the  people  seemed, 
during  the  gloomy  interval  of  four  years  whicb 
succeeded  the  insurrection  of  ninety-four,  to  be, 
however,  recovering  from  their  insanity.  Those  wbo 
had  acted  as  leaders  to  the  rest  felt  themselves 

*  Tbe  world  cannot,  perhaps,  be  too  often  told  of  the  demoraliBing 
eflect  of  civil  dissentioos.  The  democrats  of  Geneva,  many  of  whom 
had  been  known,  hot  a  few  years  before,  as  peaceful  citiseos,  of  a 
modest  and  religious  demeanour ;  ooold  now  assemble  under  a  banner 
which  was  reourkable  for  every  frightful  emblem  of  death  that  is  ever 
leen  upon  a  tombstone,  whilst  their  drinking  cups  were  from  the  ceme- 
tery and  selected  from  the  remains  of  those  who  had  faUen  victims  to 
the  revolnUon. 
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called  upon  to  explain  to  the  world,  in  the  best 
manner  they  could,  the  conduct  they  bad  pursued ; 
and  all,  with  at  least  a  very  small  exception,  re- 
mained attached  to  the  independence  of  their. coun- 
try. But  some  desperate  individuals  of  the  revolu* 
tionary  party,  not  taught  experience  by  the  evils 
which  had  overwhelmed  France,  nor  by  the  scenes 
of  misery  and  distress  which  they  had  witnessed  at 
home,  nor  softened  by  the  tacit  agreement  which 
the  majority  seemed  desirous  of  entering  into,  to 
forgive  and  to  forget  all  that  was  past,  continued  to 
interfere  in  an  illegal  and  tumultuous  manner,  with 
the  administration  of  government,  and  afiected  to 
be  distinguished  by  emblems  upon  their  flag  of  re- 
union, and  in  the  celebration  of  their  festivals, 
which  are  too  horrible  for  description.  They  pro- 
ceeded to  such  lengths  at  last,  they  rendered  them- 
selves so  odious  and  oppressive,  that  the  resident 
of  Prance,  always  anxious  to  find  a  pretext  for  an- 
nexing Geneva  to  the  great  republick,^  assigned 
their  conduct  as  a  reason  why  the  directory  should 
intervene  and  protect  the  good  and  ancient  allies  of 
France  from  such  a  scene  of  brutal  ferocity,  and 
such  domestick  tyranny :  and  yet  this  was  the  very 
party,  these  were  the  very  men,  whom  this  very 
resident  had  presented  to  general  Bonaparte  on 
his  passage  through  Geneva,  but  six  months  before, 
as  the  steady  friends  of  liberty  and  social  order  I 
But  it  was  necessary,  it  seems,  if  he  meant  to  keep 
his  employment,  that  he  should  promote  the  views 
of  the  directory,  who  had  lately  expressed  their 
desire  of  a  union,  as  they  were  pleased  to  call  it^ 
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with  Geneva,  and  who  were  known  to  pursue  their 
purposes,  upon  all  occasions,  with  unrelenting  per- 
severance. They  had  forgotten,  or  perhaps  they 
were  ignorant  of  the  language  held  the  year  before 
by  the  resident  Resnier,  when  he  presented  the 
standard  of  France  to  the  administrative  couDcil 
of  Geneva.  It  was  a  solemn  pledge,  he  said,  which 
the  great  nation  now  gave  of  their  friendship  to 
the  sister  republick,  whose  freedom  and  prosperity 
they  would  always  cherish  and  protect.  The  re- 
sident Adet,  who  preceded  Resnier,  had  expressed 
himself  to  the  same  purpose — *' France,  he  said, 
whose  liberty  is  now  established  upon  a  basis  never 
to  be  shaken,  can  never  cease  to  love  and  to  res- 
pect the  liberty  of  others ;  far  from  seeing  their  in- 
dependence insulted,  each  weaker  state  would  find 
in  France  its  best  defender."  The  utmost,  bow- 
ever,  which  the  general  council,  now  open  to  nearly 
all  who  ch9se  to  be  of  it,  could  be  brought  to  con- 
sent to,  was,  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed 
to  devise  such  measures  as  might  best  contribute  ' 
to  strengthen  the  bond  of  union  with  France.  They 
were  willing  indeed  under  the  specious  name  of  a 
closer  connexion  to  make  every  sacrifice  but  that 
of  their  political  independence;  they  offered  to 
place  their  means  of  defence  and'  of  subsistence, 
and  the  regulation  of  their  custom-house  in  the 
hands  of  French  agents,  provided  that  what  little 
would  then  remain  of  independence,-  could  be  res- 
pected, and  with  that  view  the  committee  addressed 
the  resident  in  terms  of  the  most  pathetick  elo- 
quence. But  the  savage,  unprincipled  ravisber, 
was  not  to  be  so  moved.    Geneva,   though  dis- 
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graced  by   internal  faction,  though   disarmed,  de- 
pressed, impoverbhed,  and  almost  depopulated,  was 
a  victim  not    unworthy  the   voracity   of  his  mas- 
ters.   A  corps  of  troops  bad  been  kept  in  readiness 
for  that  purpose,  and  on  the  I6tb  of  April,  1798, 
while  the   sovereign  council  was  in  session,  and 
about  to  decide  on  the  powers  of  the  committee,  a 
party  of  Hussars  entered  at  the  same  moment,  each 
of  the  three  gates,  disarmed  the  guards,  paraded 
in  military  form  through  the  city,  and  established 
themselves  as  in  time  of  wan   All  that  could  now 
be  done  was  to  procure  a  sort  of  capitulation,  in 
which  the  expiring  republick  stipulated  for  a  few 
advantages,  the  principal  of  which   was,  that  the 
Genevans  should  retain  the  direction  of  those  funds, 
that  had  been  appropriated  by  their  ancestors  to 
the  encouragement  of  learning,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  poor ;  thus  expiating  in  some  degree 
tlie  crimes  and  irregularities  of  the  last  six  years, 
by  this  final  exercise  of  their  independence  in  be- 
half of  charity  and  of  science.     France  was  now 
meanly   possessed   *^  of  a  mere   lifeless   violated 
foHD,"  but  the  world  was  told,  that  the  directory 
bad  listened  to  the  solicitations  of  the  Genevans^ 
and  received  them  into  the  bosom  of  the  great  re- 
publick.   ''  Citizen  directors,"  says  the  resident  in 
bis  official  communication  to  the  French  govern- 
ment, ''all  its  joy  and  happiness  in  Geneva — a 
solemn  deputation  from  the  sovereign  council  of 
tbe  state,  announced  to  me  their  wish  of  being  unit- 
ed to  France,  and  I  have  in  your  name  accepted 
their  offer,  and  confirmed  forever  tbe  happiness  of 
tbe  Genevan  people.    The  true  patriot  was  not  to 
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be  awed  by  tbe  vocifemtion  of  a  few  wretches  in 
the  pay  of  Entrland,  nor  alarmed  at  their  poinards, 
and  the  wish  of  a  very  large  majority  of  the  citi- 
zens, solemnly  convened  for  that  purpose  in  all  tbe 
forms  of  law,  and  expressed  in  terms  the  most  affec- 
tionate, has  induced  me  to  order  a  small  body  of 
troops  to  enter  the  city.  No  words  can  express 
the  general  joy ;  every  corner  of  Geneva,  resounds 
with  patriotick  songs ;  and  the  only  contest  is,  who 
shall  best  receive  their  brave  defenders."  On  the 
very  day  of  this  gross  violation  of  truth,  the  resident 
had  addressed  an  insulting  message  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Geneva,  now  in  the  last  hours  of  its  exis- 
tence. The  syndick  and  council,  bad  expressed 
themselves  like  men,  who  knew  their  deplorable 
situation,  but  like  the  magistrates  of  a  people  once 
free.  *'  Your  note,"  says  the  resident,  "  does  not 
surprise  me.  It  is  consistent  with  your  general  con- 
duct, and  with  those  principles  wtiich  rendered  the 
interference  of  France  necessary.  I  will  not  de- 
grade myself  so  far  as  to  enter  into  particulars. 
Your  publick  functions  will  cease  to-morrow,  and  it 
is  of  very  little  consequence  to  France  and  to  your 
fellow  citizens,  by  what  publick  act  it  may  please 
you  to  terminate  them." 
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In  the  account  which  Dalrymple  gives  of  tbe 
siege  of  Limerick,  you  may  remember  how  much 
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was  effected  by  the  enthusiasm  of  a  few  spirited 
young  men,  who  raised  the  drawbridge  in  the  face 
of  an  advanced  corps  of  l^ing  James's  army,  and 
encouraged  their  townsmen   to  a  desperate  and 
successful  resistance.     I  have  often  wished,  that 
some  such  generous  youths  had  existed  in  Geneva 
on  the  16th  of  April,  and  that  the  drawbridge  had 
been  raised.    The  directory  appear  to  have  been 
at  that  moment  rather  desirous  of  acquiring  a 
character  for  moderation.    They   had  lately  ex- 
pressed themselves,  at  the  reception  of  the  agent 
from  the  government  of  Tuscany,  as  being  to  be 
hereafter  swayed  by  no  principles   but  those  of 
general  good  will,  under  the  guidance  of  the  strict- 
est impartiality  and  uprightness ;  they  might  have 
refrained  from  inflicting  the  horrours  of  a  siege, 
or  an  assault,  upon  an  unoffending  city;    they 
might  have  been  ashamed  of  entering  upon  a  quar^ 
rel,  so  like  that  which  the  wolf  forces  upon  the 
lamb,  in  one  of  ^sop's  fables,  and  might  have 
respected  the  last  struggles  of  patriotism  in  their 
unhappy  neighbour,    it  is  idle,  however,  to  reason 
upon  what  might  have  been  the  consequences  of 
another  course  of  events,  or  to  consider  the  trans- 
actions of  past  times  any  otherwise  than  as  facts, 
from  which  we  may  derive  experience  for  the  go- 
vernment of  our  own  affairs.    I  have  mentioned 
in  a  former  letter,  the  effect  which  the  union  with 
France  appeared  to  have  upon  the  manners  and 
customs  of  Geneva,  and  it  is  right  that  I  should 
now  give    you  some  idea  of  the  consequences 
which  that  event  has  been  attended  with,  in  mat- 
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ters  of  manufactory  and  commerce,  and  I  do  so 
with  the  more  pleasure,  as  I  have  much  better 
authority  to  go  upon  than  my  own  observatioo. 
Previously  to  the  year  1792,  the  money  held 
by  citizens  of   Geneva  in  the  funds  of  France, 

amounted  to  at  least .    Of  this  upwards  of 

two  thirds  have  been  sunk  by  the  partial  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  French  republick  during  the  revolu- 
tion, to  the  distress,  and  indeed  ruin,  of  num- 
bers, who  not  satisfied  with  the  disposing  of  their 
own  original  fortunes  in  that  manner,  had  borrow- 
ed largely  for  the  purpose.  The  remaining  thfad, 
brings  an  interest  of  five  per  cent.,  but  sells,  if  the 
holder  chooses  to  draw  his  money  out  of  the  funds, 
at  the  loss  of  forty  per  cent. ;  so  that  a  capital  of  a 
hundred  pounds,  before  the  revolution,  brings  in 
but  one  pound,  thirteen  shillings  and  five  pence  of 
yearly  interest,  and  sells  for  less  than  twenty 
pounds.  As  the  money  so  lost,  however,  consist- 
ed in  general,  of  what  had  been  formerly  saved, 
the  consequences  would  not  have  been  irretrieva- 
ble, had  not  the  means  of  subsequent  accumula- 
tions, been  destroyed  by  the  union.  Seated  as  it 
were  upon  an  island,  amidst  surrounding  nations, 
Geneva  carried  on  its  commerce  formerly  with  all 
the  advantages  of  uninterrupted  neutrality.  The 
raw  materials  for  different  manufactories  were 
imported  free  of  duty ;  spices  and  every  arti- 
cle of  grocery  were  brought  in,  from  the  East 
and  West-Indies^  and  the  city  was  like  an  im- 
mense, and  well-assorted  warehouse,  from  which 
the  people  of  the  neighbouring  country  to  the 
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distance  of  nearly  two  hundred  miles  in  every 
direction,  were  supplied  on  easy  terms.  Six  thou* 
sand  persons,  and  many  of  them  women,  were  em^ 
ployed  in  the  various  branches  of  watchmaking,  to 
the  yearly  value,  in  exportation,  of  three  hundred 
and  seventy-six  thousand  pounds ;  and  fifteen  hun- 
dred workmen,  found  constant  employ,  in  the  manu- 
factory of  calicoes  and  printed  linens.  There  were 
some  other  manufactories  of  less  importance ;  and 
the  business  of  printing,  was  carried  on  to  great 
extent,  while  a  bank,  established  for  the  special  pur- 
pose)  facilitated  the  payment  of  all  labourers  and 
journeymen.  The  poor,  meantime,  were  amply 
provided  for,  not  only  from  the  funds  of  the  hospital^ 
but  from  the  very  liberal  and  regular  donations  of 
private  families,  making  altogether,  a  sum  not  infe^ 
riour  to  the  revenue  of  the  state,  which  was  about 
twenty-five  thousand  pounds  a  year.  The  act, 
which  rendered  Geneva  French,  put  an  end,  as  you 
may  suppose,  to  the  greater  part  of  its  commercial 
advantages.  The  admission  of  every  raw  material^ 
or  other  article  of  foreign  produce,  became  subject 
to  the  duties  of  a  French  customhouse ;  and  all  such 
were  prohibited,  as  there  was  the  slightest  prospect 
of  procuring  from  any  part  of  France.  In  addition 
to  the  very  natural,  though  in  some  instances  ill- 
judged,  desire  of  promoting  their  native  manufacto* 
ries,  tbe  government  of  France  seems  blinded  by 
the  headlong  passion  of  injuring  England.  Every 
article  from  that  country,  even  such  as  long  use  had 
rendered  necessary,  and  as  cannot  be  supplied  else- 
where, are  strictly  prohibited.  An  army  of  custom- 
vol,.   I.  25 
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lioufle  officers  are  seen  prowling  about  the  envirom 
or  basking  in  the  sun  at  the  j^ates  of  the  town ;  and 
a  whole  nation  of  smugfijlers  has  been  called  into 
existence.    The  coroinerce  of  Geneva,  is  now  sunk 
to  nearly  nothing,  the  fifteen  hundred  workmen,  at 
the  calico  manufactory,  are  diminished  to  less  than 
a  third.    The  numbers  of  those,  employed  in  the 
Tarious  branches  of  watchmaking,  are  still  more  di- 
minished; and  the  trade,  in  the  East  and  West-India 
articles,  is  confined  to  the  consumption  of  the  city. 
The  spirit  of  charity  is  as  fervent  as  ever;  but  the 
administrators  of  the  hospital,  are  every  year  oblig- 
ed to  encroach  upon  their  capital,  and  the  proba- 
bility is,  that  the  means  of  relief  will  decrease  ^ 
rapidly,  as  the  number  of  the  poor  increases.    The 
only  class,  which  appears  to  flourish,  is  that  of 
the  smugglers,  whose  industry,  stimulated  >y  twen- 
ty-five per  cent.,  keeps  the  city  perfectly  well  sup- 
plied with  cloths  and  velverets  of  English  manufac- 
ture, which,  being  better  and,  wonderful  to  tell, 
cheaper  than  can  be  furnished  in  France,  are  openly 
expmed  to  sale,  and  very  generally  worn.    This  is 
in  a  great  measure  the  case  wherever  I  have  been. 
The  only  effect,  therefore,  of  these  prohibitory  regu- 
lations with  respect  to  English  manufactories  is,  to 
render  them  of  somewhat  less  common  use,  and  infi- 
nitely more  expensive ;  and  this  is  effected,  by  em- 
ploying above  seventy  thousand  chosen  men  in  a 
way,  destructive  of  military  discipline ;  by  corrupt- 
ing the  morals  of  the  frontier  inhabitants  along  a 
space,  of  perhaps  three  thousand  English  miles ;  and 
by  affi>rding  illegal  employment  to  numbers,  whose 
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taletats  and  whose  activity  might  have  rendered 
them  useful  members  of  society.  G>u)d  the  go- 
lernment  adopt  the  wisdom  of  Canut  the  greats 
when  seated  amid  his  courtiers  on  the  brink  of  the 
ocead,  and  acknowledge  that  there  are  occasions,  io 
which  empire  is  not  to  be  attempted;  would  they 
teBect  upon  the  enormous  sacrifice  of  fifty  and 
flometimes  of  fifty*two  per  cent.,  which  is  made  on 
the  feceipts  of  the  custom,  in  their  present  mode  of 
collection ;  would  they  be  satisfied  with  a  duty  of 
eight  or  ten  per  cent,  on  English  goods ;  and  employ 
DO  more  oflScers  and  others,  than  such  a  system  re« 
quired,  I  am  persuaded  that,  independently  of  every 
other  advantage,  tfcere  would  result  an  increase  of 
revenue,  equal  to  the  maintenance  and  equipment 
of  a  large  army  or  a  powerful  fleet,  or  to  some 
other  great  national  purpose  of  general  utility. 
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I  mentioned  to  you  in  a  former  letter  that  there 
was  a  theatre  at  Geneva,  and  that  it  was  not  much 
frequented.  The  arrival  of  Mademoiselle  Comtat, 
however,  during  the  summer,  and  of  a  somewhat 
better  troop  from  Marseilles  enabled  us  to  see 
what  is  esteemed  good  acting  in  France.  To  me, 
however,  the  actors  appeared  in  one  continued  state 
of  exaggeration ;  and  neither  in  gesture,  tone  of 
voices  nor  j^nUQciatioii  to  resemble  the  individuals, 
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whom  I  bare  had  as  yet  an  opportunity  of  meeting 
with  in  company.  As  to  the  morality  in  tbe 
French  theatre,  I  do  not  think  as  highly  of  U,  as 
when  my  knowledge  was  confined  to  tbe  few  dis- 
tinguished productions,  I  possessed  in  Carolina;  nor 
am  I  more  reconciled  than  formerly  to  tbeir  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  unities  of  time  and  place.  It  appears 
to  me  a  greater  violation  of  probability,  than  tbe 
most  extravagant  changes  of  scene,  we  meet  with 
even  in  Shakspeare.  How  is  it  indeed  possible  to 
imagine,  that  either  at  a  house  in  tbe  country,  or  at 
a  hotel  garni  in  Paris,  the  lover  should  have  no 
other  place  to  dress  in,  to  lay  plans  with  his  valet 
de  chambre,  receive  bis  friends,  or  sooth  his  credi- 
tors in,  but  the  very  room  in  which  his  mistress  sees 
her  company,  and  listens  to  his  declarations?  We 
were  at  the  Philosophe  Marig  last  night,  one  of 
Destouche's  few  good  plays.  The  firj?t  scene  repre- 
sents Alceste,  the  Philosophe,  as  musing  in  his 
study,  which  he  describes,  from  experience  no 
doubt,  as  a  sacred  asylum  against  noise  and  inter- 
ruption of  every  sort ;  and  yet  it  is  in  that  very 
study,  that  every  event  of  a  very  busy  play  takes 
place.  That  the  husband  and  wife  should  converse 
there  is  very  natural ;  but  it  is  there  also  that  visits 
are  received ;  that,  contrary  to  every  rule  of  pro- 
priety, the  coquette  of  the  piece  flirts  and  quarrels 
with  her  admirers ;  and  that  a  Marquis,  who  is  real- 
ly a  fine  gentleman,  goes  upon  one  knee,  and  makes 
a  tender  of  his  person  and  fortune.  Mademoiselle 
Comtat  was  very  much  applauded ;  and  at  times 
when  it  betrayed,  I  thought  a  want  of  taste  and  feel-* 
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ing  in  the  audience.    Melite,  the  wife  of  Alcesfe, 
is  represented  as  throwing  herself  at  the  feet  of  sm 
uncle,  who,  hard-hearted  as  he  is  made  to  be,  and 
familiar   with  scenes  in  some  measure  similar,  is 
overcome  with  compassion,  at  beholding  her  in  all 
the  agony  of  such  deep  distress.     Such  a  moment 
should  have  commanded  universal  sympathy  and 
attention  ;  but  there  was  no  resisting  the  shurgs  and 
grimaces   of  Mademoiselle  Comtat,  who,  in  her 
avidity  for  applause,  kept  the  audience  exclusively 
attentive  to  her  and  in  a  foolish  simper,  while  they 
should  have  been  melted  into  tears  at  the  sight  of 
a  wife,  a  modest  and  lovely  woman,  upon  her  knees. 
It  is  singular  enough  that  the  theatre  should  have 
been  erected  at  no  great  distance  from  the  gigantick 
bust  of  Rousseau,  who  was  never  more  eloquent  or 
more  in  the  right,  than  when  arguing  against  the 
propriety  of  a  tHeatre  in  Geneva."*    The  eloquence 
of  this  singular  man  will  command  attention  to  the 
end  of  time.     His  political  principles  are  those  of  a 
vigorous,  enlightened  mind,  unimproved,  perhaps, 
by  practical  knowledge  and  experience,  and  de- 
viating at  times,  as  on  the  article  pf  property,  for 
instance,  into  the  absurdities  of  theory ;  but  not  dis- 
posed to  sacrifice  the  calls  of  humanity  to  the  ima- 
ginary rights  of  man.    I  like  his  idea,  that  no  agree- 
ment can  subject  the  interest  of  the  many  to  those 
of  the  few ;  that  a  nation  is  not  called  upon  to 
obey  laws  contrary  to  its  happiness,  and  not  made 
by  itself ;  and  that  a  despotick  government  is  of  all 
things  the  most  absurd.    But  it  is  to  be  regretted, 

*  See  letters  of  Madame  de  Stael  cm  Rooiseao. 
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that  one,  who  bas  been  coilndered  in  France  as  tbe 
apostle  of  libertyt  should  not  hare  understood  tbe 
principles  of  tbe  representative  system,  wbich  leayes 
the  people  all  their  rights,  their  feelings  and  tbeu* 
energy  at  the  same  time,  that  it  guards  against  the 
arts  of  demagogues,  and  the  evils  of  confudoo. 
His  book  on  education  is  replete  with  useful  ideas 
and  hints,  either  derived  from  others  or  from  him* 
self,  and  inculcated  with  all  the  charms  of  eloquence 
on  the  most  interesting  of  all  subjects.     Mothers 
have  been  taught  by  it  not  to  deprive  themselves 
of  the  most  deKghtful  of  all  employments,-  and  of 
the  caresses  of  their  children  in  infency.  The  in&nt 
too  is  under  obligations  to  Rousseau.   He  is  left  in 
possession  of  his  little  powers  of  motion,  and,  as  he 
increases  in  years,  h  no  longer  considered,  as  a  mere 
dependant  beingi  bending  under  the  will  of  a  mas* 
ler;  he  is  made  to  learn  at  a  proper  period,  that 
there  may  be  necessity,  arising  from  circumstaocee, 
•f  which  he  is  himself  a  judge,  to  which  he  must 
submit ;  and  that  faults  carry  with  them  the  priva- 
tion of  some  enjoyment :  he  acquires  by  degrees  a 
knowledge  of  his  fellow  creatures,  and  he  arrives 
at  manhood  without  having  been  humbled  by  cor^ 
rection,  or  enervated  by  hixury,  or  spoiled  by  flat- 
tery, with  the  faculties  of  the  mind  awakened,  and 
prepared  for  any  walk  of  life,  which  he  may  be  call- 
ed upon  to  enter.     With  some  elaboration,  there- 
fore, and  some  erroneous   views,  there  is  more 
truth,  and  more  useful  knowledge  in  his  Emilius, 
than  in  all  bis  other  works.  It  i^  by  this,  that  tbe 
wiser  and  better  part  of  posterity  will  know  him. 
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SttcK    indetd,  are  the  tendencies  of  our  naturs, 
that  it  will  always  be  of  service  ;  aod  more  so  tlian 
even  you,   who  are  ao  American  mother,   would 
perhaps  imagine.    Not  only  the  infants,  who,  in  the 
first  instance,  are  left  in  possession  of  their  mother's 
milk,  will  have  to  bless  the  name  of  Rousseau ;  but 
those  of  the  hired  nurse,  and  those  of  her  substi- 
tute, the  labourer's  wife,  who  were  deprived  of  a 
great  portion  of  their  necessary  nourishment,  will, 
loany  of  them,  owe  their  lives  to  him.     There  is 
hardly  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  large 
town,  where  this  might  not  be  verified.     As  to  hii 
first  literary  production,  which  attratcted  such  uni- 
versal attention,  it  has  been  often  observed  thai  no* 
thing  could  be  more  fallacious  than  the  argumentative 
part.    It  is  well  known  that  nothing  could  be  more 
acckiental,  than  the  circumstance,  which  induced  him 
to  adopt  that  side  df  the  question ;   but  it  answered 
tile  purposes  of  his  ambition ;  it  made  him,   for  a 
time,  the  object  of-  c^uriosity ;  and  that  was  all  he 
wanted.    It  is  singular,  that  his  first  efibrt  as  an  au- 
thor, should  have  been  made  after  the  age  of  forty; 
It  was  probably  a  keen  sense  of  the  precious  years 
he  had  lost,  in  the  career  of  literary  glory,  which  so 
deeply  afiected  his  irascible  and  jealous  mind ;  and,  as 
be  emerged  from  a  state  of  great  obscurity,  to  as- 
tume  a  station  among  authors,   he  is  supposed  to 
bave  been  animated  by  feelings  not  unlike  those  of 
Marius,  wtien  he  entered  Rome  as  Consul,  after 
having  been  found  lurking  in  the  marshes  of  Min- 
turne.    He  could  not  bear  superiority  of  any  sort ; 
hs  was  like  too  many  individuals^  I  have  known  in 
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America,  who,  having  been  admitted  by  accideiiti 
or  in  consequence  of  the  oflSces,  they  were  called 
upon  to  fill,  in  some  family,  to  take  a  nearer  view 
of  the  comforts  of  opulence,  and  the  graces  of  po- 
lished life,  became,  from  enyy  and  resentment,  the 
fiercest  of  all  democrats,  and  would  have  establish- 
ed a  system  of  equality  at  the  expense  of  as  many 
lives,  as  were  sacrificed  by  Robespierre.   The  vari- 
ous forms,  which  madness  takes,  and  the  very  singu- 
lar manner,  in  which  it  oflen  exists,  alternately,  with 
reason,  in  the  same  individual,  mi$;ht  form  the  sub- 
.  ject  of  an  interesting  work.   In  Rousseau  there  was 
certainly  no  small  portion  of  it ;  for  what  but  mad- 
ness, founded  originally  upon  the  most  consummate 
vanity,  could  have  made  him  suppose  that  the  or- 
ders of  society,  in  every  part  of  Europe,  were  in 
conspiracy    against   him?    Jf  the   govemmeot  of 
France  sent  a  sufficiency  of  force,  to  put  an  end 
to  all  resistance  in  Corsica,  it  was  to  prevent  his  be- 
coming the  legislator  of  that  island.   If  the  king  of 
England  offered  him  a  pension,  it  was  only  to  lead 
him  into  some  snare,  an  unresisting  victim  to  the  ha- 
tred of  his  enemies ;  nor  would  he  venture  to  leave 
the  country-house,  where  he  had  been  so  hospitably 
received  at  the  expense  of  Mn  Davenport,  until  he 
had  repeatedly  solicited  a  guard  to  protect  him,  as 
far  as  the  sea  coast.     Madame  de  Genlis,  in  her 
Souvenirs,  under  the  name  of  Felicie,  has  related, 
in  a  very  interesting  manner,  her  first  acquaintance 
with  this  singular  being.     She  was  persuaded,  in 
consequence  of  some  private  intimations,  when  he 
was  first  presented  to  her,  that  it  was  the  celebrated 
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ador  Preville»  who  bad  been  tutored  for  tbat  pur- 
pose. Sbe  consequently  behaved  to  Rousseau,  as 
she  would  ba;pe  behaved  to  Preville ;  and  won  hi^ 
heart  by  her  familiaiityy  and  by  being  perfectly  at 
her  ease ;  their  friendship,  however,  was  of  no 
great  duration.  The  inordinate  vanity  of  Rousseau, 
but  ill  concealed  by  the  manners  of  a  savage,  made 
it  imp<»ssible  it  should  be  otherwise.  There  are  in 
bis  Heloise,  many  eloquent  effusions  and  many 
well  drawn  pictures  of  domestick  life ;  and  virtue 
and  good  order  are  set  off  with  all  tbat  glow  of  senti* 
mentj  ^ich  he  so  well  knew  how  to  colour  every 
subject  with,  when  he  wrote  with  pleasure.  *'  But 
be  should  have  put  the  unexperienced  reader  on 
his  or  rather  on  her  guard,  against  the  first  im- 
pulses of  wandering  passion,  and  taught  her  to 
avoid  that  intercourse,  which  leads  to  familiarity, 
and  is  replete  with  danger.  He  should  have  stig- 
matiEed,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  gross  impro- 
priety, which  he  describes,  and  have  brapded  with 
in&my  those  vices,  which  are  the  more  danger- 
ous for  the  exteriour  decency,  with  which  they 
are  veiled ;  which  attack  morality  in  its  very 
source,  and  carry  dissension  and  despair  into  the 
bosom  of  a  family.''  His  confessions,  though 
disgraced  by  a  number  of  every  way  improper 
ideas,  form  a  work,  which  may  be  considered  to- 
tally new  of  its  sort,  and  as  affording  a  useful  lesson 
to  mankind*  The  trifling  anecdotes  of  his  infancy 
are,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  them,  unworthy  of 
our  attention ;  he  must  have  been  blinded  by  self- 
suflSciency,  not  to  have  thought  so  himself;  and 
vol.  I.  26 
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the  persrin,  whom  be  lavishes  every  praise  upon, 
wast  in  many  respects,  a  disgrace  to  her  sex.  Still, 
however,  the  lesson  is  a  useful  one  ;  it  teaches  us 
to  look  deep  into  our  own  hearts,  to  trace  our  ac- 
tions to  their  source,  to  set  a  mark  upon  what  is 
improper,  and  to  give,  as  it  were,  a  voice  to  our 
conscience.  It  is  in  this,  as  in  every  other  compo- 
sition of  Rousseau.  His  style  operates  like  magick, 
and  we  read  with  attention,  and  even  with  pleasure, 
a  relation,  that  nothing,  as  it  should  seem  upon  re- 
flection, ought  to  induce  us  to  listen  to.  A  run-a- 
way apprentice,  at  one  time  a  pretended  convert, 
then  a  servant,  and  then  a  musick-master,  without 
possessing  the  first  elements  of  the  science,  be  pre- 
tends to  teach,  often  ungrateful  and  fickle,  and  al- 
most always  immoral,  be  yet  interests  us  in  bis  sto- 
ry, and  carries  us  along  with  him.  If  our  commoo 
parent  nature,  has  been  more  bountiful  to  some 
than  to  others,  in  bestowing  those  mental  faculties, 
which  ]e|0  to  distinction  in  society,  bow  strictly 
does  she  preserve  her  character  of  impartiality, 
when  we  calculate  the  sum  of  happiness,  which  indi- 
viduals enjoy.  We  know  how  far  Voltaire  was 
from  considering  the  path  of  life  as  strewed  with 
flowers,  and  only  observe  the  character  and  &te  of 
Rousseau.  Impressed  with  respect  for  Christianity, 
and  yet  a  prey  to  passions  the  most  remote  from  its 
doctnnes  and  principles ;  just  in  his  avowals  w)th 
respect  to  himself,  and  yet  forming  erroneous  opi- 
nions, without  end,  of  other  men  ;  violating,  at  every 
moment  almost,  his  own  maxims ;  sowing  seeds  of 
dissension  ivfthe  republick,  he  aflected  to  love;  dis- 
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refnurdingr  io  bis  own  helpless  offspriog,  the  tender 
ties  of  nature,  though  no  one  could  inculcate  better 
advice  upon  that  subject;  impatient  of  restraint; 
▼ain,  envious,  repulsive,  ignorant  of  the  world,  and 
yet  presuming  to  give  rules  of  conduct ;  proud, 
irascible  and  eternally  suspicious  ;  this  wonderful, 
much  admired,  unhappy  man,  dragged  on  a  misera- 
ble existence,  for  far  the  greater  part  of  life,  and 
died  out  of  his  senses.  Such  was  the  prevalence  of 
melancholy  and  misanthropy  in  Rousseau,  that  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  leave  the  mind  of  the 
reader  cheered  by  a  ray  of  comfort.  The  last 
scenes  of  Julia's  life,  preceding  the  veiy  awful  and 
interesting  one,  bring  us  back  to  the  recollection  of 
those  events,  which  had  rendered  her  earlier  life  so 
miserable.  Love  seems  converted  into  a  sort  of  di- 
vinity, whose  power  is  sooner  or  later  irresistible. 
W.e  are  suspicious  of  approaching  impropriety,  and 
our  suspicions  are  found  to  have  been  justified,  when 
we  read  the  last  sad  letter,  that  St.  Preux  receives 
after  the  death  of  his  unhappy  mistress.  The  good 
sense  and  virtue  even  of  such  a  woman,  would,  it 
seems,  have  been  insufficient,  and  death  alone  could 
save  her.  As  to  his  £milius,  he  might  have  been 
satisfied^  one  would  suppose,  with  marrying  his  pu- 
pil to  Sophia,  and  leaving  us  impressed  with  the 
belief  that  so  much  time  and  attention  had  not  been 
bestowed  in  vain ;  but  you  know  how  miserably  the 
narration  ends,  and  how  much  to  our  disappointr 
ment.  Rousseau  appears  to  have  been  struck  with 
this  impropriety  himself,  and  had  intended  a  conti- 
QuatJOD  to  hb  work,  of  which  the  following  is  the 
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plan,  such  tis  he  imparted  to  bis  friend,  profesfior 
Prevost.  Tbe  wretched  Emilius  arrives  at  length  at 
an  island,  where  he  finds  a  solitary  temple,  the  or- 
naments of  which  are  composed*  of  the  fruits  and 
flowers  of  the  neighbouring  fields,  arranged  with 
simplicity,  with  variety  from  day  to  day,  and  with 
taste  by  the  bands.of  the  priestess,  who  is  no  other 
than  Sophia,  whom  a  chain  of  events,  connected 
with  the  improprieties  of  her  past  life,  had  brous^ht 
to  this  retired  place.  She  makes  herself  known  to 
Emilius,  explains  tbe  tissue  of  treachery  and  vio- 
lence to  which  she  had  fallen  a  victim,  and,  with  eve- 
ry expression  of  her  own  unworthiness,  promotes 
his  union  with  a  young  person,  wViom  a  coincklence 
of  circumstances  had  brou<;ht  there,  and  whose  set- 
vant  she  professes  herself  desirous  of  remaining.  A 
marriage,  of  course,  takes  place,  but,  after  some 
days  of  sorrow  and  humiliation,  Sophia  is  unex* 
pectedly  relieved.  Emilius  discloses  to  her,  that 
tbe  late  marriage  was  only  in  appearance,  that  the 
lady  was  already  tbe  wife  of  another  person,  and 
that  the  mock  ceremony  bad  been  performed  in  o^ 
der  to  put  her  contrition  and  re^nation  to  the  ut- 
most f  roof.  He  then  receives  the  poor  penitent  to 
bis  bosom,  and  expresses  himself  blest  in  tbe  pos- 
session of  one,  whom  he  knew  not  before  to  honour 
and  esteem  sufficiently. 

Whatever  Rtiusseau  had  chosen  to  write  would 
have  been  well  written;  but  in  other  respects 
we  have  no  reason,  I  think,  to  regret  tlmt  be  did 
not  live  to  put  his  plan  in  execution. 
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1  remember  your  being  amused  at  K — ,  with  an 
account  we  read  of  the  polypus  in  Goldsmith's  Na* 
tural  History,  and  my  telling  you  then,  that  I  had 
formerly  known  Mr;  Trembley,  the  discoverer  of 
that  wonderful  animal,  which,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case  with  beings  far  more  elevated  on  the  scale  of 
creation,  has  derived  but  little  advantage  from  the 
celebiity,  it  enjoys.  This  miserable  and  yet  won- 
derful production  of  nature,  which  can  scarcely  be 
distinguished  at  the  bottom  of  a  muddy  ditch  from 
amidst  kindred  vegetables,  was  converted  by  the 
sagacity  and  perseverance  of  Mr,  Trembley  in<o  a 
source  of  wonder,  which  far  exceeds  the  efibrts  of 
the  wildest  imagination.  Not  satisfied  with  the  per- 
fect knowledge,  he  acquired  of  all  the  various  forma 
the  polypus  could  be  made  to  assume,  and  with  the 
art,  which  he  may  be  said  to  have  attained,  of  com- 
poang  an  entire  animal  from  detached  pieces  of  vari- 
ous individuals^  he  penetrated  the  recesses  of  their 
private  life,  became  acquainted  with  their  ruling 
passion,  their  prevailing  tastes,  their  mode  of  re- 
ceiving and  digesting  nourishment,  and  the  disorders, 
to  which  they  are  exposed. 

It  is  singular  enough,  that  the.polypus  should  have 
its  tormentors,  like  the  nobler  beings  of  the  grea(t 
chain.  But  Mr.  Trembley  found  means  to  drive 
off  the  race  of  insects,  that  beset  those  in  bis  posses- 
sion ;  and,  as  he  was  a  humane  man^  it  is  to  be  hoped 
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that  be  derived  some  consolation,  from  this  discove- 
ry, for  the  pain,  which  he  must  hare  experienced  in 
a  course  of  experiments,  so  fatal  to  a  humble  and  in- 
o&nsive  creature;  experiments,  which,  after  all, 
have  led  to  nothing  more  than  to  increase,  if  it  could 
be  increased,  our  admiration  of  the  works  of 
nature.* 

Another  dbtinguished  character  of  Geneva,  whom 
you  have  heard  me  speak  of,  was  Mr.  Huber,  whose 
knowledge  of  natural  history,  in  some  branches, 
rendered  him  conspicuous;  but  whose  talents  for 
painting,  and  cutting  out  likenesses  in  paper  were 
principally  expended  on  Voltaire.  He  has  repre* 
sented  the  poet  at  every  stage  of  life,  in  every  sort 
of  employment,  and  under  the  operation  of  almost 
every  passion.  So  impressed,  indeed,  was  his  mind, 
with  the  idea  of  VoUaire,  that  he  could  make  his 
dog  tear  out  a  likeness  of  him  from  a  piece  of  pa- 
per, or  eat  out  a  likeness  of  him  from  a  piece  of 
bread ;  not  to  mention  various  other  modes,  which 
he  was  fond  of  exercising,  some  of  which  are  ludi- 
crous beyond  description. 

The  son  of  Mr.  Huber,  whom  I  hjp^ye  at  this  mo- 
ment the  satisfaction  of  possessing  as  a  neighbour,  is 
a  still  more  dbtinguished  character  than  bis  fiitfaer 

*  It  would  be  diflleolt  to  proTo  that  M17,  the  Blightest»  beneftti  had 
been  conferred  opon  mankind  by  the  multiplied  aeta  of  crueltj,  which 
have  been  committed  upon  Tarioni  animals.  Every  experiment  ii  i 
difcoTcry  of  truth,  no  doubt ;  but  a  truth  mutt  be  of  importaBce  t« 
Justify  the  infliction  of  a  moment's  pain  upon  any  feeling  creature. 
Should  we  be  Justified  in  suspending  an  infant  by  the  leg,  in  order  to 
ascertain  how  long  life  might  be  preserFod  in  that  unnatural  posture  t 
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vias.  With  less  brilliaacy  of  parts^  and  labourinj; 
under  the  calamity  of  blindness,  from  an  early  pe- 
riod of  life,  his  attention  has  been  turned  to  objects 
of  natural  bktory,  and  particularly  to  bees;  tbe  se* 
crets  of  whose  interiour  (government  be  has  explain- 
ed in  tbe  most  interesting  manner ;.  making  use,  for 
that  purpose,  of  a  faithful  and  intelligent  servant, 
whose  eyes  and  whose  attention  he  has  directed,  as 
they  remained,  for  hours  together,  in  patient  ex- 
pectation, by  the  side  of  a  hive. 

Tbe  result  of  his  experiments  has  fiUed  a  quarto 
yolum6>  which  I  have  now  before  me;  and  as 
it  may  never  penetrate  as  far  in  America,  as  the 
S.  W.  mountains,  I  will  endeavour  to  give  you 
some  idea,  and  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  of  the 
most  interesting  particulars,  which  have  been  either 
discovered  by  Mr.  Huber  himself,  or  confirmed  by 
bioD,  as  the  discovery  of  others.  There  is  a  difficul- 
ty in  subjects  of  this  sort,  arising  from  the  language 
to  be  made  use  of,  which  should  not  imply  reason  ^^ 
in  treating  of  animak  so  unquestionably  unprovided 
with  the  &culty,  and  yet  should  not  describe  them, 
as  no  more  conscious  of  the  motive  which  influences 
their  conduct,  than  a  stone  is  of  the  secret  cause, 
which  impels  it  towards  the  earth.     The  expression 

*  See  this  sabject  in  Paley's  NatanI  Tbeologj,  at  tbe  article 
''  ImtiDct.**  He  objects  to  the  theory  here  illaded  to  in  the  expla- 
Bitioo  of  what  we  call  Initinct,  and  is  unnecesiarily  alarmed.  I  say, 
snuticessarily,  ibr,  sorely,  he  might  have  seen,  that  those,  who  re* 
lolfe  Instinct  into  sensatioo.  are  but  tracing  the  works  of  the  Creator, 
Uiroagh  its  secondary  causes,  to  the  first  great  cause.  Dr.  Clark's 
tzpreiiioo  Is— that  emanation  of  the  mundane  soul,  to  which  we 
gife  the  name  of  instinct.  Mr.  Baber  preferred,  upon  these  occasions, 
the  wont  iaspimtion. 
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commoQly  made  use  oC  to  evade  the  difficulty,  is 
instinct ;  by  which  is  meant  the  operation  of  some 
want,  some  sensation  of  inquietude,  to  be  got  the 
better  of,  or  of  satisfaction  to  be  obtained,  which 
impels  the  unconscious  animal  to  all  that  its  preser- 
Tation  requires.  It  is  thus  that  a  child  sucks,  aad 
that  a  hen  allays  the  fever  of  her  breast,  and  re- 
mains attached  to  her  eggs.  But  the  knowledij;e  of 
the  bee,  though  not  directed  by  its  own  experience, 
or  the  experience  of  others,  and  consequently  not 
to  be  included  in  a  definition  of  reason,  is  something 
very  superiour  to  instinct.  And  when  it  leads  to 
the  preparation  of  larger  cell%  for  a  distinguished 
portion  of  the  future  race ;  to  a  change  of  diet,  in 
the  maintenance  of  such,  as  are  called  upon  to  fiU 
a  station  for  which  they  do  not  appear  originally  de- 
signed ;  and  to  the  massacre  of  a  parcel  of  useless 
old  bachelors;  it  deserves  almost  the  name  of  inspi- 
ration. It  is  usual,  in  some  countries,  to  embark 
their  bee  hives,  in  the  spring,  in  a  large  boat,  and  to 
ctuinge  their  statbn  upon  some  river,  as  the  mea-  i 
dows  on  each  side  produce  in  greater  or  less  abun-  I 
dance  the  flowers,  which  bees  are  most  fond  of ;  and  | 
these  little  animals  are  known  to  fly  on  board  agaia 
at  night  as  certainly,  and  with  as  much  apparent  re* 
gularity,  as  a  flock  of  sheep  returns  of  an  evening 
to  the  fold.  In  other  countries  again,  which  are  but 
thinly  inhabited,  and  where  the  earth  is  covered, 
chiefly,  with  a  growth  of  vegetation,  that  produces  no 
materials  for  honey,  or  any  of  the  sort  oif  fartnaf  re- 
quired by  bees,  this  interesting  insect  is  known  to 
Wander  from  home  to  a  distance  &r  beyond  thepoa- 
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sibilHy,  as  we  should  suppose,  of  receiying  any  as^ 
flistaiioe,  on  bar  return,  from  the  senses  of  sight  or 
of  smell ',  and  yet,  after  making  a  circle  or  two  in 
the  air,  as  if  to  reflect  upon  the  right  course*  and  to 
acquire  a  proper  degree  of  velocity,  .she  is  seen  to 
fly  in  a  direction  so  undeyiating,  that  those,  who  are 
attentive  to  her  flight  in  the  first  moment,  and  who 
made  their  observation  with  a  compass,  are  as  cer- 
tain of  being  lead,  through  forests,  and  even  moun- 
tains, perhaps,  to  a  hive,  as  navigators  are  of  find- 
ing their  port  by  means  of  the  same  instrument. 
But  to  retiun  to  Mr.  Huber.  With  a  pride  and  a 
delicacy  of  modesty,  not  unlike  that  of  Juno,  in  the 
fourth  Iliad,  the  female  bee  retires  from  each  law- 
less g^ze,  ''and  meets  her  lover  in  the  wilds  of  air;" 
to  him,  however,  the  honour  is  as  fatal,  as  that  of 
marrying  the  Sultan  was  in  the  Arabian  Nights  En- 
tertainments, till  the  ingenuity  of  Scheherizade 
found  means  to  excite  the  tyrant's  curiosity.  The 
eggs  she  lays  are  of  two  sorts,  and  when  hatched, 
after  the  usual  process  of  the  insect  race^  those  of 
the  one  sort,  become,  according  to  circumstances, 
either  females^  or,  as  they  are  not  improperly  called, 
queens,  or  of  the  neutral  working  tribe,  whilst 
those  of  the  other  produce  only  males.  The  eggs 
which  are  deposited  in  cells  of  laiger  dimensions, 
and  constructed  with  less  economy,  produce  queens; 
and  the  royal  worm  is  nourished  with  a  peculiar  sort 
of  food.*     The  first  queen  bee,  which  issues  from 

*  It  it  ratiier  Biogular,  oonsideriDg  Uie  mtiat  eedbomy  of  ^store, 
ttet  UioM,  anDOOg  the  tees  of  a  bire,  who  ar^  bon  to  spend  their  tino 
in  idlaoen  aad  iiHitilit/»  haTo  larger  nottthty  stromger  Jaw^bOMSt  and! 
Sreater  appetites  than  tiie  working  r«ee. 
TOL.   I.  27 
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a  cellt  iimnediately  attacks,  with  more  than  TuA- 
ish  jealousy,  her  helpless  risters.  It  has  pleased  na- 
ture, that  this  sort  of  bee  should,  in  its  nymph  stat^ 
be  exposed  to  external  attacks,  in  a  manner,  that  do 
other  IS,  and  that  it  should  fall  an  easy  victim  to  the 
good  of  the  state ;  for  the  good  of  the  state  require^, 
that  there  should  be  but  one  queen.  Should  the 
parent  queen  have  not  yet  issued  with  a  swarm,  or 
should  one  of  the  sister  queens  have  been  overlook- 
ed in  (he  massacre,  or  should  a  stranger  of  the  same 
rank  be  introduced  into  the  hive,  the  rivals  becooM 
inflamed  at  the  sight  of  each  other,  with  the  most 
ungovernable  fury,  and  a  single  combat  takes  place. 
This,  though  sometimes  after  repeated  onsets,  ends 
with  the  death  of  one  of  the  parties ;  and  the  victor 
is  as  implicitly  admitted  to  fill  the  vacant  station, 
(the  purposes  of  which  are  still  a  mystery)  as  a  tri- 
umphant Bey  is  by  the  herd  of  inhabitants  in  old 
Cau-o.  It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  the 
hive  is  for  a  short  time  deprived  of  its  queen,  w 
that  a  want  of  a  queen  is  foreseen,  if  I  may  use  the 
expression,  when  the  parent  bee  is  observed  to  be 
occupied  in  the  way,  that  invariably  precedes  her  is- 
suing with  a  swarm.  The  operation,  which  then 
takes  place,  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  in  the 
whole  history  of  this  curious  insect.  The  neutrak 
go  to  work  immediately,  and  either  construct  royal 
cells,  or  convert  into  such  a  numt)er  of  the  common 
cells,  and  taking  care  to  supply  a  chosen  few  of  the 
infant  race,  which,  by  ha?ing  their  cells  enlarged, 
become  royally  lodged,  with  a  sufficiency  of  the 
scMTt  of  food,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  royal  race. 
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they  creaile»]f  I  may  say  m,  as  many  queen,  as  ibe 
occasion  requires.     When  the  hive  b  throng/Bd,  and 
a  mind,  that  reasoned  would  foresee  the  approach- 
jng  necessity  of  frequent  swarms,  each  to  be  headed 
iby  a  queen*  the  neutral  bees  establish  a  guard 
ground  the  royal  cells,  and  by  that  means  preserve 
each  helpless  sister  from  the  rage  and  jealousy  of 
Ibe  first  born,  whose  confinement,  in  the  natal  cell, 
they  also  find  means  to  proloi^ ;  feeding  her,  mean- 
while, with  honey,  which  succeeding  bees  supply^ 
through  an  orifice,   contrived,  to  appearance,  (or 
that  purpose.     But  as  it  might  happen,  notwith- 
standing all  the  precautions,  that  there  would  be  a 
deficiency  of  what  may   be  termed  natural  born 
queens,  and  the  race  of  bees  be  in  danger  of  ex* 
tinction,  it  has   pleased  that    Providence,  which 
watches  over  this  useful  insect,  that  the  infiint  bees, 
which  happen  to  be  placed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  royal  cells,  should  be  so  far  affected  by  the 
change  of  food,  which  takes  place  near  them,  and  of 
which  some  fragments  fall  to  their  share,  as  also  to 
undergo  a  change  of  organization.     They,  too,  are 
capaUe,  it  seems,  of  becoming  the  parents  of  sue* 
ceeding  generations ;  and,  like  the  pawns  at  ches^ 
may  be  made  queens  of  upon  occasion.     I  haTe 
mce  learned,  that  the  fecundity  of  these  occa- 
siooal  queens,  is  confined  to  the  productions  of 
males.    At  a  certain  season  of  the  year,  the  males, 
whose  insensibifity  has  enabled  them  to  prolong  a 
useless  existenoe,  are  put  to  death  without  mercy, 
or  driven  out  to  perish  elsewhere. 
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Sereral  of  tbeabote  obeenrationfi  were  already, 
I  can  conceive,  &miliar  to  you,  but  there  are  othen 
which  you  will  allow  to  be  new/  and  singularW 
interesting.  The  food  which  the  neutral  bees  pre- 
pare for  the  rising  generation,  according  to  their  des- 
tination, is  chiefly  composed  of  the  farina  of  flow- 
ers, with  which  they  are  perceived  to  return  home 
loaded ;  and  the  wax,  which  is  so  material  a  part  of 
the  produce  of  a  bivCf  is  a  prepsiration  from  honey 
in  the  stomach  of  the  bee.  Of  the  various  articles, 
which  can  be  offered  them  as  food,  at  the  door  of 
their  hives,  nothing,  it  seems,  contributes  more  to  the 
formation  of  wax,  than  the  common  brown  sugar. 

Desirous  as  Mr,  Huber  was,  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  whole  history  and  economy  of 
bees,  and  yet  willing  that  the  gratification  of  bis  cu- 
riosity should  be  aa  little  injurious  to  them,  as  possi- 
ble, he  naturally  turned  his  attention  to  the  disad- 
vantages of  the  common  bee  hive,  and  succeeded  to 
the  improvement  of  it,  as  you  will  agree  with  me,  I 
trust,  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  the  follow- 
ing description.  Figure  to  yourself,  a  certain  num* 
ber  of  frames,  like  those  of  school-boy's  slates,  but 
composed  of  broader  and  thicker  pieces,  set  up 
perperydicularly,  with  an  orifice  through  the  front 
piece  of  each,  near  the  bottom,  and  of  a  proper  size 
for  the  entrance  and  exit  of  bees.  These  are  placed 
as  close  to  each  other,  as  books  upon  the  shelves  of 
a  book-case,  and  are  secured  by  a  bandage  carried 
round  the  wliole,  or  by  grooves  in  a  top  and  bottom 
piece ;  and,  in  order  to  direct  the  industry  of  the 
bees,  the  necessary  means  are  taken  to  secure  a 
piece  of  honeycomb  to  the  upper  part  or  ceiling  of 
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each  frame,  exactly  correspoDdHig  to  its  length  and 
braadtb.  The  two  exteriour  frames  have  each  a 
glass  fixed  in  tbem,  tbroogh  which  this  busy  people 
may  be  seen  at  work ;  and  any  particular  frame 
may,  at  any  time,  be  selected  and  drawn  out,  either 
for  examination,  or  in  order  to  get  the  honey  it  con- 
UStia,  without  even  a  momentary  derailment  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  hive.  After  all  the  wonders  I 
bare  related,  you  are  prepared,  1  presume,  to  be 
told,  that  bees  have  the  gift  of  speech ;  and  tbeie 
are  times  at  which  the  queen  bee,  either  annoyed 
by  the  confusion  and  uproar  of  the  hive,  or  tired  of 
confinement  in  her  cell,  emitsr  a  sound,  which,  opera*' 
rating  like  a  charm,  commands  their  attention  to  her 
situation  and  to  her  wants,  and  calls  the  whole  nation 
to  Older  in  a  moment.  It  would  seem  from  another 
very  singnfar  circumstance  in  the  history  of  this  in* 
teresfing  race  of  animals,  that  their  sense  of  hearing 
it  as  delicate  as  that  of  Morosci  in  the  Silent  Wo- 
maa  One  of  their  greatest  enemies  is  the  death's- 
head  butterfly ;  it  ravages  their  hives,  and  ravages 
them  with  impunity.  Instead  of  rudiing  out  with 
violence,  to  repel  his  attack,  as  one  might  expect 
from  their  usual  conduct,  they  are  struck  motion-' 
less  with  terrour,  and  seem  paralyzed  at  the  sound 
of  his  voice.  You  will  smUe  at  the  mention  of  a 
butterfly's  voice ;  butit  is  as  dreadful  to  them,  as  the 
roaring  of  a  lion  would  be  to  a  company  of  unpro- 
tected children.  It  is  not  improbable,  I  think,  but 
that  the  custom  of  striking  upon  some  sonorous 
body,  in  order  to  induce  a  swarm  to  settle,  took  its 
origin  from  observations,  made  in    very   remote 
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timeg,  upon  Ihk  peculiarity  in  the  orxanintlon  of 
bees.  There  b  another  anmial,  whow  aense  pf  bea^ 
ing  is  peculiarly  delicate;  and  it  is  right  you  should 
be  made  acquainted  with  any  thing  interestng  in  a 
very  inoffenrive  but  ugly  race,  which  we  too  gene- 
rally entertain  an  antipathy  to. 

An  eminent  surgeon  of  GeneTa*  was  struck  wWi 
the  circumstance  of  a  bat's  aT<Mding  every  obstacle 
t6  its  flight,  by.  an  instantaneoua  change  of  directioi^ 
and  suspected  that  it  wat  uoconuected  with  any 
peculiarity  of  vision.  He  tried,  therefore,  the  cruel, 
perhaps,  but  interesting  ezpeffiment»  of  bUndtng 
several  of  them ;  and  perceived  that  it  made  no  dift- 
lence  in  their  flight,  and  that  they  avoided  the  pil- 
lars  of  a  hall  in  which  they  were  liberated^  or  the 
trees  of  a  wood  as  skilfully,  as  when  ihey  had  the 
use  of  their  eyes.  It  then  occurred  to  him  (o  dose 
their  ears  with  wax,  and  to  leave  them  the  adfan- 
tage  of  sight,  but  they  either  remained  torpid  on 
the  ground,  or  if  thrown  up  into  the  air,  they  struck 
themselves  against  every  thing  in  their  way.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  the  sense  of  hearing,  endowed 
with  such  delicacy,  as  to  distinguish  whether. the 
column  of  air,  b  of^sition  to  rapid  motbn,  is 
shortened  or  not  by  any  mtervening  obstacle ;  but 
when  we  recollect,  the  exquisite  sense  of  smell,  and 
of  sight,  which  enables  a  hound,  and  various  birds 
of  the  vulture  speciee  to  pursue,  and  to  discover 
their  prey,  we  can  see  no  reason  why  Providenoe 
should  not  protect  its  creatures  by  the  perfection 
of  any  other  sense.  To  return  to  the  suliject  of 
bees;  I  must  inform  you  that  I  commuuicted  to 
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Mr.  Huber,  the  dbort  extract,  I  bad  made  from  bis 
book,  and  that  I  received  a  very  polite  and  very 
iostructive  answer;  and  in  order  tbat  it  may  not  be 
mblaid,  I  will  insert  a  copy  of  it  bere. 

Huber  remercie  M. de  Taltention  qu'il  a 

bien  voulu  donner  i  son  oUvrage  sur  les  abeilies ;  il 
n'y  a  rien  i  cbanger  dans  le  compte,  qu'il  en  a  ren- 
du et  M.  .  y  a  repandu  tout  Tint^r^t  dont  un 
exiiait  est  susceptible. 

li'auteur  soubaiterait  cependant  que  la  description 
denrucbe.fut  un  peu  plus  detaill6e;  eilearefu 
quelques  modifications  depuis  la  publication  de  ces 
lettres;  et  dans  le  cas  ou  Madame  JN- —  ou  queK* 

u'un  des  amis  de  M. voulut  en  faire  I'essai 

eo  Amirique,  il  &udrait  lui  donner  tous  les  perfiao- 
tioonemens,  dont  on  a  constut6  Tuliiitg  et  mime  la 
Q6c^it£. 

▲RTICLB   I. 
La  matiiri  de  la  ntA$. 

Le  bois  de  sapm  doit  6tre  rejett^  dans  cette 
coii8truction»  ainsi  que  tout  autre  bois  d'un  tissu  trop 
peu  serr6« 

La  &u8se  tei(^  de  la  cire  sculpte  ces  sortes  de 
bois  avec  trop  de  facility :  elle  s'y  creuse  des  n^ 
trailes  dans  les  quelles  eile  6cbappe  aux  recbercbes 
et  i  la  vigilance  des  maitresses  de  la  maison*  On 
86  fiatle  d'gviter  cet  inconvenient,  en  fiaiisant  les 
cbasis  des  rucbes  en  bois  dur,  tels  que  celui  de 
cbine  par  exemple.  Si  Ton  pouvait  en  faire  en 
hois  defar  cela  vaudrait  encore  mieux. 
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ARTICLE   II. 
Warm€  de  la  fudu  cC  sea 


II  7  a  ici  une  grande  latitude.  Le  mieux  n'st  pas 
Encore  trouvi.  Ce  qui  est  probaUe,  c'est  qu'il 
feudrait  se  rapprocber  autant»  que  possible  de  oe, 
qui  est  indiqu6  par  la  nature. 

Elle  a  assif;n6  les  arbres  creux  pour  demeure  i 
la  feuillet  des  abeilles.  La  plus  grande  dimenaoo 
de  ruches  naturelles,  est  dans  le  sens  de  la  hauteur. 

On  entrevoit  plusieurs  avantages  dans  cette  dis- 
position; qu^on  se  figure  un  essaim  d'abeilles 
log6  dans  la  partie  la  plus  eI6v6e  d'un  arbre  creOs6 
par  le  terns,  reserr6  dans  un  espace  aSsez  6(roit,  la 
chaieur  qui  lui  est  n6cessaire,  sera  repandue  bien 
plus  ^galement  dans  toute  son  atmosphere  qu'eUe 
ne  le  serait  dans  une  cavit6  beaucoup  plus  large,  et 
dont  Tessaim  n'occuperait  que  le  tiers  ou  que  la 
moiti6,  les  abeilles  en  travailleraient  done  avec 
beaucoup  plus  d'ardeur  et  de  suite.  Lorsque 
Tessaim  aurait  rempli  de  rayons  la  partie  sup6rieur 
de  cette  cavit6;  trouvant  dans  Tespace  infi§rieur 
assez  de  Tuide  pour  les  6tendre  a  son  gr6,  il  le  ferah 
sans  doute  quand  la  saison  le  permettrait.  II  con- 
struirait  done  plus  de  magasin  et  pourrait  fiiire  des 
plus  amples  promons ;  Ton  aurait  plus  de  cire  et 
plus  de  miel. 

Un  troisi6me  dvantage  tres  prgcieux,  qu'ont  les 
ruches  naturelles  sur  celles  de  notre  inyentioo,  dans 
les  quelles  tout  n'a  pas  616  pr6yu,  c'est  d'6viter  la 
moisissure.    L'atmospbere  des  abeilles  est  tres  hu- 
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mkle:  quand  cette  eau  ne  peut  pas  s'ecouler  par  le 
bas,  la  cire  se  moisit. 

Dans  les  parties  qui  se  trouvent  trop  eIoie^n6esdii 
groupe  des  mouches,  et  oii  iJ  n'y  a  plus  assez  de 
cbaleur  pour  prgvenir  la  condensation  des  vapeunf» 
on  confoit  que  cela  doit  arriver  frgquemment  pen- 
dant I'biver,  dans  nos  ruches  qui  ont  trop  peu  de 
hauteur,  et  ou  Thuaiiditg  est  arreige  par  la  table  sur 
laquelle  elles  sont  po»6es,  et  qui  s'oppose  6gale- 
ment  au  prolongement  des  rayons. 

On  pourroit  imiter  i  quelques  6^ards  les  ruches 
nalurelles,  et  leur  laisser  la  facult6  de  pouvoir 
s'ouvrir;  on  donnerait  alors  beaucoup  plus  de  hau* 
teur  aux  chassis,  cinq  si  silc  pieds  par  exemple,  huit 
i  neuf  pouces  de  largeur  prise  int6rieun»ment,  leur 
donnerait  une  capacity  suffisante.  On  lui  donnerait 
douze  i  quinze  lignes  d'6paisseur  dans  un  sens,  et 
dix-sept  lignes  dans  Tautre,  Texp^rience  ajant 
appris  que  c'est  trop  peu  de  seize. 

En  r^unissant  sept  ou  huit  chassis  de  cette  taille, 
on  logerait  peut-etre  convenablement  les  abeilles 
Americaines. 

ARTICLE  in. 
Parte  de  la  ruehe. 

On  a  supprimS  les  entr6es  que  Ton  avait  conseille 
de  pratiquer  au  bas  de  cbaque  feuillet. 

Cest  au  bas,  et  au  milieu  d'un  des  petits  cdt6s  de 
la  ruche,  qu'on  doit  placer  Touverture  ou  la  porte 
des  abeilles ;  cette  porte  doit  etre  unique  et  per- 
peodiculaire  au  plan  des  rayons. 

^OL.  I.  28 
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On  86  reserve  de  dooner  Isl-dessus  des  details  u^ 
iSrieurs. 

ARTICLE  17. 
Exposition  des  ruahes. 

Indi Afferent e  i  ce  que  je  crois,  la  nature  a  plac6 
les  aheiiles  i  I'ombre  dans  les  forets  et  dans  toute 
exposition ;  on  pent  done  faire  comme  elle.  On  a 
plus  souvent  troiivS  des  portes  de  ruches  tournSes 
vers  le  nord-ouest,  que  vers  aucun  autre  poiul  du 
ciel. 

L'usafi^e  de  placer  les  ruches  en  espalier  au  midi, 
a  des  inronveniens  reconnus  et  dont  on  partera  dans 
une  autre  occasion.  Si  les  ruches  en  feuillet  pa- 
raissent  en  Am^rique  trop  difficiJes  i  construire  ou 
&  manier,  on  pourrait  essayer  nne  construction  plus 
simple,  et  qui  aurait  aussi  de  tres  grands  afantages. 

Pour  tirer  tout  le  paili  possible  des  abeilles,  il 
faiit  n^cessairement  que  les  ruches  soient  divisibles 
dans  un  sens  oudans  un  autre;  dans  celles  qui  sont 
faites  d'une  seule  piece,  on  ne  peut  en  prendre  le 
miel  sans  nuire  aux  alieilles  ni  le  faire  dans  les  pro- 
portions exioees  par  leur  etat  et  leur  besoin,  ni  les 
diminuer,  ou  les  hausser  i  volonte>  ni  forpaer  arlifi- 
cieliement  des  essaims. 

On  se  procurerait  tout  ces  avantages  par  les  dis- 
positions suivantes:  1.  On  choisirait  des  arbres 
creu-es  par  le  terns  ou  par  I'art ;  le  creux  cylindrique 
aurait  i  peu  preti  neuf  a  dix  pouces  de  large 
sur  sept  i  huit  pieds  de  long :  2,  cet  arbre  serait 
di?is6  borizontalement  en  trois  ou  quart  parties 
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ijs:a1e8,c'e8t-£L-dire,(1ecleux  piedschacuD.  3.  Chaque 
partie  serait  separee  de  I'autre  par  un  plancber 
fix6  a  sa  partie  superieure.  Ce  plancher  serait 
perc'6  d'un  trou  rond  (Jans  le  milieu,  de  douze  lignes 
de  diametre;  i  son  bord  il  aiirait  des  ouvertures 
lon^ues  et  gtroites  pour  facililer  Tgcoulement  des 
eaus,  ces  fentes  auraient  quatre  a  cinq  pouces  de 
longueur,  et  demi  pouce  dans  le  sens  le  plus  etroit. 

Entre  les  overtures  faites  ^  la  circonl'erenre  du 
plancber,  et  le  trou  du  centre,  on  pratiquerait  au- 
tant  de  trous  que  Tespace  Je  comporle. 

Ces  trous  destines  a  faciliter  les  communicatioDS, 
seraient  de  six  lignes  au  plus. 

II  y  bien  des  moyens  de  reiinir  les  parties  de 
cette  ruche.  On  cboisira  les  plus  simples  et  les 
plus  8iirs. 

Pour  fermer  la  ruche  par  en  haut,  on  se  servira 
d'une  planche  6paisse  et  forte  ;  comme  cette  partie 
pent  devenir  Tinterieure  i  son  tour,  ilfaut  qu'elle 
lui  ressemhle  i  tou&  6gards  el  que  son  couvercle 
puisse  s'enlever  a  volonte. 

C'est  dans  la  partie  sup6rieure  que  Tessaim  doit 
etre  re^u.  Apres  cela  on  la  met  i  sa  place,  et  on 
r>  assujettit  jusqu'a  Tannee  suivante. 

C'est  alors,  seulement  qu'il  faut  sonsjer  i  retirer 
quelque  produit  de  ces  ruches,  en  parlageant  avee 
lesabeilles. 

La  nature  du  pays,  celles  des  recolles  qu'elles 
ODt  pu  faire,  decideront  de  la  maniere  dont  ce  par- 
tage  doit  etre  fait. 

Si  Ton  demande  plus  de  details.  Monsieur  Huber 

sera  toujours  di??pos6  a  les  donner.     M. veut 

bien  etre  persuade  de  son  entier  deyoument. 
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I  HOPE  I  do  not  deceive  myself,  in  supposing 
that  you  have  been  amused  with  the  account  in  the 
last  letter.  Had  I  suppressed  the  name  of  the  b- 
sect,  and  omitted  a  few  circumstances,  as  in  one  of 
I^ume's  essays,  or  pretended  that  some  traveller, 
IMlr.  Humboldt,  for  instance,  had  discovered  a  na- 
tion of  Amazons  in  South  America,  you  would 
have  admired  the  arrangement  of  a  commonwealth, 
in  which  the  monarchical  and  democratick  powers, 
were  so  wisely  con^bined,  and  the  science  of  domes- 
tick  administration  carried  to  such  perfection.  In 
some  future  letter,  I  will  endeavour  to  give  you  an 
idea  of  the  discoveries  which  have  been  made  by 
another  Mi".  Huber,  the  son  of  the  last  mention- 
ed, in  the  history  and  internal  management  of  a 
race  of  bees,  who  live  under  ground ;  we  call 
them  humble-bees,  in  English*  They  make,  in  small 
quantities,  an  inferiour  kind  of  honey,  and  have  an 
instinct  or  inspiration,  call  it  which  you  will,  adapt- 
ed to  their  peculiar  circumstances  and  situation. 
He  has  turned  his  attention  to  the  commonwealth 
of  ants  also,  whom  I  find  upon  better  acquaintance, 
to  be  by  no  means  unworthy  of  the  notice  taken 
of  them  by  Solomon.  They  cannot  indeed  be  held 
forth  as  patterns  of  foresight  and  frugality,  for  they 
consume  as  much  as  they  can  lay  their  hands  on, 
and  sleep  all  the  winter ;  but  they  have  in  general  a 
large  family  to  bring  up;  they  have  fatigue  parties, 
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who  labour  for  the  common,  good,  and  bring  home 
lood  for  the  rest,  in  a  very  unusual  way ;  and  they 
are  content  that  their  superiours,  who  are  the  pa- 
rents  of  the  nation,  shoiUd  be  exempted  from  la- 
bour. These  last,  who  are  a  winged  race,  take 
flight,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few,  at  a  cer- 
tain season  of  the  year,  and  leave  the  ant-hill,  astfte 
nobility  of  France  did  the  tiers  Slaty  to  get  through 
the  winter  as  they  can.  There  are  circumstances  at- 
tending this  active  race,  that  are  not  unworthy  of 
our  attention.  They  have  a  degree  of  sensibility  in 
their  horns,  or  feelers,  by  which  their  sensations  are 
communicated ;  for  this  wonderful  instrument  seems 
to  be  at  once  the  organ  of  sight  and  of  smell,  and  to 
approach  almost  as  nearly  to  the  purposes  of  speec*b, 
as  the  signs  of  th(^  deaf  and  dumb  do,  and  though 
armed  with  teeth,  they  seldonn  make  use  of  them 
against  any  living  creature,  but,  instead  of  that  vio- 
lence which  many  of  the  smaller  of  the  brute  creation 
exercise  against  such  as  are  still  smaller  and  weaker 
than  themselves,  they  employ  arts,  of  which  you 
would  not  suppose  an  ant  capable.  The  principal 
object  of  their  attention,  is  the  puceron,  ^  little 
lazy  animal,  who  like  a  rich  luxurious  planter,  lives 
always  upon  the  same  spot,  and  derives  a  superabun- 
dant nourishment  from  the  paternal  stem,  or  leaf, 
with  hardly  any  other  exertion  than  what  the  powers 
of  the  trunk  require.  These  they  approach,  and  prac- 
tising certain  blandishments,  induce  them  to  give  up 
part  of  their  superfluity.  Sometimes  they  carry  their 
arts  still  farther;  they  either  surround  the  little  es- 
tablishment of  pucerons  with  a  shelter  of  clay. 
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against  the  weather,  and  a^inst  the  inroads  of  other 
animals,  taking  care  to  leave  a  private  passage  for 
themselves  ;  or,  as  if  they  foresaw  a  degree  of  danger 
from  coming  abroad  every  day,  they  carefully  re- 
move the  pucerons  to  their  own  cells  under  ground, 
furnish  them  with  roots  to  live  upon,  and  compress 
them  at  regular  periods,  as  the  inhabitants  of  a  vil- 
lage/ in  the  Alps  may  be  seen  milking  their  cows 
every  morning  and  evening.  Other  animals  are 
observed  to  live  among  the  ants,  unmolesting  and 
unmolested,  and  may  possibly  serve  for  some  do- 
mestick  purpose,  whic*h  has  not  yet  been  discover- 
ed ;  and  as  pucerons  are  in  the  nature  of  cows,  these 
other  insects  may  be  as  the  dogs  and  cats  of  the  ant 
nation.  If  these  discoveries  of  the  younger  Mr. 
Huber  raise  the  nation  of  ants  in  your  estimation, 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  they  very  much  elevate 
the  importance  of  the  puceron  race,  who  act  also  as 
purveyors  for  the  race  of  bees.  It  is  to  them  is  ow- 
ing that  honied  substance  on  the  leaves  of  trees,  and 
which  sometimes  falls  from  them  like  dew,*  and 
which  you  may  perceive  the  bees  so  busily  employ- 
ed in  collecting  of  a  summer  morning.  You  will  be 
struck  with  the  circumstance  of  tht*ee  individuals  of 
the  name  of  Huber,  of  three  succeeding  generations, 
being  distinguished  for  their  ingenuity  and  tbeir  ta- 
lents of  observation  in  Natural  History,  but  the  race 
of  man  is  impelled  by  the  force  of  early  domestick 

*  I  observe  that  Forsyth,  who  has  the  merit  of  having  adapted  the 
improTements  oF  surgery  to  the  treatment  of  frait  trees,  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  this  substance,  which  be  calls  honey-dew ; 
he  attributes  it  to  a  small  Insect,  called  the  yine-fretter. 
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example,  as  the  animals  we  have  been  speaking  of 
are  by  instincts.    There  is  a  difference  of  constitution 
no  doubt  in  different  individuals,  and  some  receive 
impressions  more  easily  than  others,  but  in  ail  cases, 
our  nerves,  like  the  strings  of  a  musical  instrument, 
may  be  made  to  convey  the  most  sublime,  or  the 
most  ordinary  sensations,  and  our  mental  organs  can 
only  be  developed  by  the  culture  which  our  minds 
receive.    You  may  not  be  able  to  leave  your  chil- 
dren rich,  or  to  see  them  placed  in  brilliant  situa* 
lions,  but  you  may  give  them  morality  to  direct 
their  course  by,  you  can  inspire  them  with  activity, 
which  seeks  for  employment,  and  you  must  take 
care  that  a  liberal  education  shall  enable  them  to 
turn  their  activity  into  a  proper  channel. 

On  looking  back,  I  perceive,  that  contrary  to  a 
practice  very  common  in  the  world,  I  have  spoken 
too  little  of  ourselves,  and  too  much  of  others;  it  is 
lime,  therefore,  to  enter  into  some  description  of 
our  country  life,  and  of  the  place  we  live  at. 

As  the  bouses  of  Geneva  are  crowded  with  in- 
habitants, the  streets  are  dirty,  without  any  side 
pavement,  and,  in  general,  too  steep  for  pleasurable 
exercise.  The  taste  for  passing  the  summer  in  the 
country  is  very  prevalent,  and  we,  among  the  rest, 
began,  at  a  very  early  period  of  llie  spring,  to  look 
out  for  a  retreat  The  difficulty  was,  to  determine 
upon  a  choice  in  the  numl)er  that  were  offered,  and 
We  at  last  fixed  upon  the  Maison  Constant  at  St. 
Jean,  near  the  confluence  of  the  AiTe  and  Rhone, 
which  we  got,  furnished,  at  the  rate  of  sixty  pounds 
a  year.    The  house  is  roomy  and  convenient;  and 
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three  or  four  steps  lead  from  the  drawin^^  room  to 
the  terrace,  which  is  upwards  of  100  yards  long,  and 
broad  in  proportion,  and  planted  with  double  rows 
of  lofty  trees,  which  afford  shade  at  every  hour  of 
the  day,  and  are  so  arranged,  as  to  leave  intervals  at 
either  extremity  and  in  front  for  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  diversified  prospects  in  the  world. 
The  slope  in  front,  which  might  almost  be  called  a 
precipice,  leaves  room  for  a  narrow  strip  of  vineyard, 
and  then  suc^^eeds  the  broad,  azure-coloured,  rapid 
stream  of  the  Hhone.  A  garden  tract  of  60  or  70 
acres  of  rich  soil,  bounded  by  the  Arve,  and  visibly 
the  deposit  of  the  waters  in  former  times,  next  pre- 
sents itself,  in  all  the  lively  beauty  of  variegated 
vegetation ;  and  the  view  is  afterwards  carried  over 
fertile  fields  and  vineyards,  and  farm  houses,  and 
villages,  till  it  is  terminated,  at  no  great  distance,  by 
the  mountain  of  Saleve.  To  the  left,  the  city  pre- 
sents itself  in  one  of  the  best  points  of  view,  at  a 
distance  of  little  more  than  half  a  mile ;  on  one  side 
of  it  is  a  glimpse  of  the  lake,  and  above  it,  at  a  dis- 
tance, are  cultivated  hills,  where  I  often  admire  the 
unusual  reunion  of  all  that  bespeaks  plenty  and 
population,  with  that  sort  of  comfortable  retirement 
from  which  it  might  be  delightful  to  survey  the 
world.  On  the  other  side  is  seen  the  Buet,  one  of 
the  loftiest  of  the  Alps,  and  next  to  it  is  the  com- 
mencement of  those  masses  of  granite  which  are 
connected  with  Mont  Blanc,  From  the  right  of 
the  terrace,  the  view  would  remind  you  of  those 
sudden  turns  in  the  North  River,  where  the  waters 
appear  to  have  burst  a  passage.   The  banks  are  lofty 
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of  the  AWe,  rtrhifch,  white  with  pulverised  rock 
from  the  mountain,  se^ms  at  first  repulsed,  as  ^ 
roujsjh  and  ill-bred  country  'squire  mi^^ht  be  by 
some  bif^aOly  of  polished  manners,  and  better  educa- 
tion. But  grt^at  is  the  power  of  perseverance  ;  those 
turbid  Waters,  which  at  first  make  scarcely  any  im- 
pression on  the  Rhone,  afe  very  soon  in  possession 
of  half  the  space,  from  bank  to  bank,  and  shortly 
after,  from' the  change  of  colour,  which  is  evident, 
(bey  seem  in  possesssion  of  the  whole-  A  clergy- 
fflm  of  Geneva,  preaching  not  long  ago  to  a  numer- 
ous audience,  and  wishing  to  impress  upon  the  minds 
of  the  younger  part  of  his  congregation  a  -sense*  of 
the  danger  that  would  arise  from  the  contagion  of 
improper  company  in  the  world,  made  a  very  hap- 
py allusion  to  the  junction  of  these  rivers;  and  to 
the  effects  which  I  have  described.  The  church  of 
Geneva,  though  stripped  of  its  consistorial  powers, 
is  still  rendered  respectable  by  the  personal  merit 
of  its  ministers,  and  good  preaching  is  as  much  ad- 
mired as  ever.  The  sermon  i^,  indeed,  the  only 
part  of  the  service,  which  is  properly  attended,  and  it 
is  not  unusual,  after  the  reader  has  been  reciting  the 
word  of  the  Lord  to  empty  benches,  to  perceive  a 
rush  of  company,  and  a  degree  of  momentary  con- 
fusion, when  a  favourite  minister  is  to  preach,  which 
reminds  one  too  much  of  the  theatre.  The  style  of 
preaching  is  such  as  you  would  think  exaggerated; 
it  is  attended  with  a  great  deal  of  action,  and  consists 
very  much  in  description. 
VOL.  I.  29 
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The  estate  annexed  to  the  Maisan  Constant^  is  a 
yery  ^mall  one,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  farmer  who 
pays  thirly  louis  for  about  twelve  English  acreSi 
with  a  small  dwelling  house  and  out-houses.  From 
two  poses,  or  58,254  square  feet  (English)  of  yine- 
yard,  he  has,  Ibis  year,  made  seven  chars,  or  5600 
quarts,  nearly  thirteen  pipes  of  English  measure. 
The  wine  is  but  of  an  ordinary  quality,  and  from 
the  abundant  vintage,  all  over  the  country,  would 
not  ^ell,  at  present,  for  more  than  3/.  the  char. 
Such  land  is  supposed  to  be  worth  about  80/.  the 
acre,  below  the  house  is  another  small  estate,  with  a 
vineyard  and  a  garden,  at  the  foot  of  which  runs  the 
Rhone. 

Bc^fore  the  reformation,  there  was  a  nunnery  on 
the  spot,  the  church  was  dedicated  to  St.  Jean, 
which  has  given  its  name  to  the  whole  neisfbbour- 
hood.  The  garden  tract,  on  the  oppo<;ite  side,  re- 
minds me  a  little  of  our  rice  fields,  it  is  cultivated 
to  the  utmost  advanta^je,  and  watered  by  means  of 
wheels,  which  havinif  buckets  fixed  to  the  rim  of 
the  circumference,  a^nd  being  set  in  motion  by  the 
current,  are  seen  dipping  up  and  pouring  out,  aller- 
natiiely,  ihe  water  in  the  manner  of  the  elevatorsin 
our  rice  mills.  The  water  is  received  in  a  trough 
properly  placed  for  the  purpose,  and  is  conducted 
wliere  it  is  reqiiired.  A  drawing  which  accompa- 
ni(s  this  will  give  you  a  very  good  idea  of  the 
situation  I  have  been  describing;  words  alone  are 
insuificienl. 
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The  life  we  have  led  here  during  the  summer, 
has  been  rather  a  happy,  than  a  gay  one ;  we  have 
had  company  now  and  then,  we  have  made  seveml 
excursions  into  the  neighbouring;  country.  Your 
uncle  surprised   us  very  agreeably   with  a  visit. 

P has  come  regularly  once  a  week  to  pass  a 

day  with  us.  N.  has  been  attended  by  the  same 
masters  as  in  town,  and  another  sister  has  added 
herself  to  our  society.  But  before  I  say  any  thing 
to  you  of  our  excursions,  I  must  carry  you  back  to 
Geneva,  and  bring  you  acquainted  with  some  of 
the  persons  whom  I  saw  there  last  winter.  It  is, 
perhaps,  the  principal  advantage  arising  from  a  resir 
denoe.  in  large  towns,  that  we  are  able  to  intermix 
in  society,  with  those  from  whose  conversation  we 
derive  amusement  of  instruction,  in  a  sort  of  mo- 
mentary acquaintance.  It  is  agreeable  to  find  our- 
selves in  the  same  circle  with  a  person  who  has  late- 
ly navigated  the  Euxine,  or  who  is  just  from  Mos- 
cow, or  who  has  served  in  Egypt,  or  who  has  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  literary  world,  or  by  some 
useful  improvement  in  the  arts,  and  to  return  home 
late  in  the  evening,  as  from  a  play,  where  we  have 
seen  a  number  of  interesting  characters,  taken  from 
life,  and  well  represented.  It  is  agreeable  also  to 
compare  the  countenance  and  appearance  of  those 
who  have  acted  a  part  in  the  great  political  theatre 
of  the  world,  with  the  opinion  we  bad  conceived 
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of  them  from  tbeir  actions  and  general  conduct; 
to  see  the  face  of  one  who  has  ridden  in  the  great 
whirlwind,  and  directed,  for  a  time,  the  storm.  I 
confess  to  you,  that  in  writing  the  last  sentetiGe,  I 
bad  principally  in  my  mind  the  celebrated  Mr. 
Necker,  who  had  for  two  or  three  years  past,  resid- 
ed in  Geneva  during  the  winter,  and  whose  ac- 
quaintance I  was,  in  some  measure,  able  to  culti- 
vate. Mr.  Necker  was  the  son  of  respectable 
pai-ents,  who,  by  giving  him  a  good  education,  and 
early  habits  of  industry,  gave  him  what  was  heller 
than  fortune.  His  established  reputation  as  a  man  of 
talents,  his  great  success  as  a  banker,  his  good  name 
and  extensive  credit,  recommended  him  to  the  no- 
tice of  the  French  government,  as  likely  to  assist  in 
restoring  some  order  to  their  miserably  mismanaged 
finances,  ('76.)  The  effect  of  his  first  operations,  in 
simplifying,  and  consequently  rendering  less  expen- 
sive, the  collection  of  the  publick  revenue,  was  soon 
evident  and  universally  applauded ;  but  when  be 
had  prevailed  upon  the  king  to  suspend,  to  the  end 
'  of  every  year,  the  distribution  of  pecuniary  gratifi- 
cations, without  binding  himself  in  the  interval  by 
any  promise,  and  had  destroyed  a  labyrinth  of 
abuses,  all  arising  in  the  first  instance  from  the  good 
nature  of  the  unfortunate  monarch,  whp  knew  not 
how  to  reject  or  to  refuse  his  merit,  he  was  soon  at- 
tacked, and  l)is  conduct  vilified,  by  a  whole  host  of 
foes,  among  whom  were  some  of  the  most  exalted 
personages  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  in  vain  that  he 
had  found  funds  for  carrying  on  the  war  ocasioned 
by  the  independence  of  America^  without  the  impo- 
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sitioB  of  new  taxes;  that  he  had  found  means  to  i 

esfablisb,  at  the  most  difficult  of  all  periods,  that  I 

credit  which   his  predecessors  in  office   had  not 
been  able  to  preserve  in  time  of  peace,  and  that  he 
could  announce  to  the  King,  and  to  the  nation,  that 
the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  state  exceeded  the 
ordinary  expenses  by  the  sum  of  10,002000  livres, 
which  would  have  paid  the  interest  of  a  loan  of 
200,000,000.     Some  denied   his  assertions,  others 
aUacked  his  conduct  on  the  score  of  vanity  and 
indiscretion,  and  such  numbers  assailed  bim,  in  dif- 
ferent ways.that  unmindful  of  that  inestimable  con- 
sciousness of  having  done  well,  which  he  may  be  so 
easily   supposed  to  have   possessed,  inattentive  to 
the  high  and  important  duties  of  his  station,  he  per- 
tinaciously insisted  upon  what  the  King  had  been 
previously   prevailed   upon  to   believe,  could  not 
with  propriety  be  granted,  and  threw  up  his  place — 
an  event  which  he  must  ever  after  have  sincerely 
regretted,  for,  he  must  have  since  been  sensible,  that 
it  contributed,  more  than  any  other  circumstance; 
to  bring  about  those  evils,  under  which  the  monar^ 
chy  was  finally  overwhelmed.     In  addition  to  those 
enemies,  whom  every  man  of  merit  in  place  Una- 
Toidably  creates,  at  court,  the  grave  and  silent  de- 
meanour of  Mr.  Necker,*  his  unattractive  civility, 

^  The  reader  will  percefye,  that  I  faave  availed  myself  of  Marmon* 
tcl*8  aceoaot  of  the  Necker  family. 

"It  was  not  for  soch  a  man  as  Marmontel,"  said  Madame  de  Stael, 
vbea  I  asked  ber,  what  she  thought  of  that,  part  of  his  memoirs,  to 
appreciate  my  father,  "  bat  I  am  persuaded/*  she  added,  **  that  he 
neaot  to  speak  the  troth,  and  I  cannot  say  that  he  has  deviated  from 
it  Twy  widely." 
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his  stronorly  manifested  determination  of  depending 
upon  himself  alone,  created  others ;  and  his  very  dis- 
interestedness, in  not  accepting  the  emoluments  of 
his  office,  was  displeasing.     I  can  very  well  imagine 
that  he  felt  himself  rich  enough  to  overlook  the  ad- 
vantage of  three  or  four  thousand  a  year,  added  to 
his  income,  and  that  he  gratified  an  honourable  pride 
in  servino:  the  publick  without  pay.    But  bis  appoint- 
ments, which  were  but  a  trifle  to  the  means  of  the 
nation,  might  have  been  made  subservient  to  some 
purpose   of   publick    utility,   or    private    charity, 
and  he  ought  to  have  avoided  driving  those  who 
surrounded    him   to  any    mortifying   comparisons. 
After  three  years  of  privacy  and   retirement,  he 
again  attracted  the  attention  of  the  publick,  by  de- 
fending his  fornaer  exposition  of  the  tinances,  which 
had  lately  been  attacked,  and  having  given  the  s(0- 
vernment  some  pret<'Xt  toatiect  displeasure,  from  the 
nature  of  his  arg!iraents,  or  the  expressions  he  made 
use  of,  he  was  ordered  to  quit  the  kingdom.    You 
may  now  turn  to  Johnson's  mible  imitation  of  Ju- 
venaPs  tenth  Satire,  and  will  agree  with  me,  thai  it 
would  have  been  better,  perhaps,  for  Mr.  JNVcker 
himself,  for  his  family,  for  his  fame  and  fortune,  for 
France,  and  for  all  Europe,  had  he  never  returned 
to  court.     I  s^y  ptrhapsy  meaning,  in  the  full  force 
of  the  word,  to  acknowledge  my  incompetency  to 
judge,  and  mimlful  of  that  sortof  predestination,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  great  and  important  affairs  of 
the  world  move  along,  as  the  heavenly  bodies  do  in 
their  orbits.     M.  de  Calonne,  who  was  a  man  of 
genius,  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  general  cen- 
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sure  passed  iipon  those  ministers,  who  rapidly  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Necker,  but  their  adminititration  of  the 
finances  exhibited,  too  generally,  a  succession  of 
weak  measures  and  rash  expedients.   The  exile  of  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  at  the  same  time,  the  imprison- 
ment of  several  respectable  and  popular  individuals, 
the  establishment  of  the  Cour  PlmiirCy  by  which  the 
last  appearance  of  any  thing  like  independence,  in 
any  branch  of  the  government,  was  destroyed,  were 
all  so  many  steps  towards  that  general  confusion 
which  all  men  looked  forward  to,  some  with  dread, 
some  with  indifference,  but  the  greater  number  with 
exultation.   The  finances  of  the  kingdom,  meanwhile^ 
were  extremely  embarrassed,  publick  credit  was  at 
an  end,  the  laws  were  without  effect,  the  police 
without  energy,  and  the  army  in  a  state  of  danger- 
ously relaxed  di^^cipline ;  the  wrath  of  heaven  indeed 
seemed  poured  forth  upon  this  wretched  country; 
for,  in  addition  to  all  the  evils  I  have  mentioned, 
the  harvests,  to  a  great  extent  about  Paris,  had  been 
destroyed  ;   they  w(»re  much  less  favourable  than 
usual,  over  the  whole  kingdom,  and  bread  had  risen 
to  an  enormous,  price.     Rumours  too,  of  political 
changes,  to  be  effected  by  the  promised  assembling 
of  the  Stales  General,  had  gone  abroad,  ideas  of  li- 
berty, derived  from  England  and  America,  were 
every  day  becoming  more  and  more  familiar  to  the 
puhlirk  mind,  people  of  all  ranks  and  degrees  of  in- 
formation were  dis-^atisfied,  and  symptoms,  which  may 
be  compared  to  those  hollow  sounds,  and  to  that 
lower  inii  sky,  which  precede  an  earthquake  in  the 
W,  Indies,  were  every  where  apparent.    The  won- 
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der  is,  indeed,  now  as  we  look  back  to  the  events  of 
those  times,  that  the  revoJution  should  have  been 
so  little  forseen.  The  incapacity  and  insensibility  of 
Louis  Xy. ;  the  scandalous  life  he  led,  so  scanda- 
lous indeed  as  to  violate,  as  it  has  been  well  ex- 
pressed by  some  one,  the  def  orum  even  of  vice ;  the 
cruel  indifference  of  the  higher  orders  to  the  op- 
pression under  which  the  lower  classes  groaned,  and 
the  influence  over  these  last  which  was  possessed  and 
exercised  by  a  middle  class,  in  whom  the  energies, 
the  talents,  and  the  ambition  of  the  whole  nation 
seemed  concentred,  and  in  whom  the  monied,  the 
mercantile,  and  the  literary*  world  were  united, 
whilst  the  press,  of  whicli  they  had  in  a  manner  en- 
tire possession,  made  an  electrick  communication 
every  where  to  the  annihilation  of  loyalty  and  of 
reli^jion.  Had  the  goo<l  sense  of  Louis  XVI.  been 
assisted  by  honest  counsellors  from  the  first,  had  his 
native  benevolence  which  disposed  him  to  redress 
all  grievances,  and  grant  all  indulgences,  been  res- 
trained a,nd  directed,  the  errours  and  misfortunes  of 
the  preceding  i-eigii  might  have  been  retrieved. 
But  a  perpetual  change  of  system,  rendered  inevita- 
ble perhaps  by  the  spirited  but  ill  advised  opposi- 
tion of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  the  xAmerican  war, 
which  brought  the  rights  of  a  neighbouring  Mon- 
arch into  contempt,  and  the  bankruptcy  occasioned 
by  the  enormo!JS  expense  of  that  war,  the  levity  of 
the  Queen,  who  idly  destroyed  those  bamers  in 
society,  which  might  have  proved  her  best  protec- 
tion against  the  torrent  of  Republican  ideas,  and  even 

*  Burke. 
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the  appoibiltiefit  of  Mr.  Necker,  a  foreigner,  and  a 
ppotefltaut,  to  one  of  the  bi^st  offices  of  the  State, 
were  dl  so  many  additional  causes,  to  those  already 
mentioiied.  With  respect  to  the  last  mentioned 
cause,  bovrever^  it  must  be  confessed,  that  whatever 
impolicy  there  might  have  been  in  the  iBrst  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Necket*,  bis  return  to  the  superintend- 
ance  of  the  finances  did  indeed  operate  wonders :  this' 
must  have  been  a  proud  moment  of  bis  life.  The 
courts  of  justice  soon  reassumed  their  customary  an-' 
thority,  the  poKce  its  vigilance,  and  the  army  its  for- 
mer habits  of  discipline  and  good  order,  whilst  provis- 
ions flowed  in  from  all  j^rts  of  the  world.  What  was 
as  singular  too  as  afiy  other  circumstance,  and  upon 
which  indeed  all  depended,  was  that  the  treasury 
seemed  replenished,  as^if  by  miracle,  and  the  obliga- 
tbnsof  the  government  were  fulfilled  with  honour 
and  punctuality.  But  still  the  King  had  given  his 
word,  the  nation  was  not  to  be  trifled  with.  The 
assembling  of  the  States  General  seemed  inevita- 
ble, and  it  was  necessary  they  should  be  preceded 
by  an  assembly  of  tlie  Notables.  You  will  see  an 
account  of  all  that  followed  in  any  history  of  the 
revolution,  and  how  the  noblesse  and  the  parlia- 
ments s^fekned  to  provoke  their  fate.  It  is  to  be 
presumed  that  Mr.  Necker  could  not  have  prevent- 
ed the  meeting  of  the  States  General ;  but  be 
might  have  prevented  their  being  convened  at 
Paris.  From  that  circumstance,  and  from  the  still 
more  fatal  oversight  of  permitting  galleries  to  be 
j       VOL.  I.  30 
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erected  for  the  accommodation  of  tbe  publkk*  wha 
were  allowed  to  be  present  at  the  debated^i  and  to 
express  their  opinion  by  marks  of  applause  or  dis- 
approbation,  flowed  the  greater  part  of  those  evils, 
which  afterwards  ensued.  Of  tbe  double  represea- 
tationofthe  tkrs  it4dj  he  was,  undoubtedly,  not 
the  author,  but  he  too  readily  consented,  that  tbe 
individuals  of  the  three  orders  should  vote,  as 
members  of  one  General  Assembly ;  and  he  was  un- 
questionably wrong,  in  not  appearing  at  the  Royal 
Sessions,  because  the  King  had  differed  {rom  him. 
and,  I  believe,  very  properly,  in  opinion. 

Fortune  now  once  more  afforded  him  an  hoqour- 
able  opportunity  of  retiring  from  the  arduous  sta- 
tion he  had  filled,  but  he  again  refused  to  avail 
himself  of  it,  and  accepted  the  first  invitation  to  re- 
turn, after  having  been  banished  the  kingdom.  I 
must  not  convert  a  letter  into  what  would  he,  at 
best,  but  a  very  imperfect  and  inaccurate  history 
of  the  revolution,  and  posterity,  after  all,  can 
alone  decide  on  the  nature  of  certain  eyents.  Vi^ 
sion  is  at  times  as  much  obstructed  by  our  being 
too  near,  as  it  could  by  our  being  too  remote  from 
a  particular  object 

Either  Mr.  Necker*  brought  down  ruin  upon 
France,  by  giving  into  dangerous  experiments  in 
matters  of  government,  and  drawing  the  attention 

t  Momiettr  Necker  avoit  an  MpHt  ^tenda  et  one  ambitioD  cncoiv  plot  vaite,  ct 

pritendoit  &  la  fob  gouverner  la  France,  la  r^fomer,  et  l*6claimr  par  let  ouTtafa. 

fit  comme  il  arrive  loiivent,  ce  a*#toit  pai  4e«  Uleoi  en  finance  qo*il  priioit  1*^  pl»- 

Maw  In  lioninie«  ne  le  nanient  paf  aoMi  aiie*aient  qoe  les  Ecus.    Son  bistoire  •  tff* 

.H  t  conttatter  Pcaiioente  diitanee  quMI  y  a  d*un  habile  financier  t  un  grand  bo0«e 

4«fiUit.  ,    . 

iPeKniililil  AuMRtrf  Ai  JDmc  4t  Lcau. 
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of  the  natioD  to  subjects,  which  they  were  every 
way  unfit  to  reason  about,  and  decide  upon,  or 
be  was  hurried  along,  as  he  expresses  it,  toward 
a  precipice,  which  was  not  to  be  avoided,  by  aforcOt 
which  was  not  to  be  resisted.  It  was  a  misfortunet 
perhaps,  that  his  mind  had  been  confirmed  in  its 
tendency  to  literary  pursuits,  by  the  success  of  a 
first  attempt ;  he  thought  too  much,  it  seems  by 
the  event,  of  his  powers  of  persuasion,  and  suppos- 
ed that  he  could  regulate  the  tumultuous  passions 
of  a  whole  people,  by  a  pathetick,  eloquent  address, 
and  splendid  arguments.  He  mistook  the  applau'* 
ses  of  the  mob,  the  mad  entliudiasm  of  a  wronghead- 
ed  frivolous  nation,  worked  upon  by  designing  men, 
for  the  efiusion  of  honest  patriotism,  for  the  proofs 
of  a  virtuous  afiection  to  his  person,  a  high  sense 
of  his  past  services,  and  of  his  means  to  save  them 
from  the  brink  of  ruin.  He  had  forgotten,  no 
doubt,  what  he  himself  relates  of  their  conduct  at 
the  funeral  of  Colbf^rt.  Perhaps,  however,  no  man, 
no  philosopher  of  ancient  or  modern  times,  could 
have  resisted  the  pressing  invitations  which  he  re- 
ceived from  all  parties,  to  reassume  the  conduct  of 
publick  affairs  ;  from  the  King,  from  the  Nationsd 
Assembly,  and  from  the  people  at  large  :  and  yet, 
how  short  lived  were  his  influence  and  popularity  I 
It  was  to  no  purpose  that  he  interposed  in  behalf 
of  the  Clergy,  now  about  to  be  stript  of  their  pro- 
perty, or  in  favour  of  those  just  prerogatives  of 
the  crown,  which  are  essentially  necessary  to  the 
duration  of  the  most  limited  monachy,  or  that  he 
objected  to  the  forced  circulation  of  paper  money ; 
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ample  tiot  unfrequently  produces  very  diflEbretit  ef- 
fects from  what  we  might  expect,  or  some  one  cir- 
cumstance in  the  mode  of  life,  the  conduct,  and 
con^rsation  of  the  parent,  make3  so  powerful  an 
impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  child,  as  to  ex- 
clude every  other  sentiment  I  knew  several  per- 
sons at  Geneva  who  remembered  Mademokelle 
Curchaud  whefi  she  gave  lessons.  She  was  young 
and  handsome,  and  rather  meanly  dressed ;  but  al- 
ways made  herself  respected,  and  bore  her  subse- 
quent elevation  with  great  equanimity.  Havieg, 
however,  by  degrees^  gi^en  into  the  very  indeco^ 
ous  custom  of  admitting  the  friseur  to  put  her  bait 
in  paper,  whilst  seated  at  the  dinner  table,  where 
the  company  was  generally  very  numerous,  so 
oM  acquaintance  of  hers,  whose  eccentricity  I  veiy 
well  remember,  was  determined  to  cure  her  of  it 
He  wan  at  the  Hotel  Necker,  upon  some  great  oc- 
casion, and  weht  provided  with  the  means  of  chang- 
ing his  stockings,  as  soon  as  the  friseur  should  make 
his  appearance;  fortunately,  however,  Madaioe 
Necker  bearing  of  bis  intention,  and  remembering 
bim  well  enough  to  be  certain  of  bis  carrying  it  in- 
to execution,  took  care  to  be  dressed  in  time^  and 
was  never  known  afterwards  to  treat  her  coiqiany 
with  so  little  respect. 

Like  her  parents,  Madame  de  Stael  has  always 
been  atttehed  to  literary  pursuits,  and  to  the  com- 
pany and  conversation  of  men  of  letters.  Her  mind, 
however,  bad  not  been  formed  in  the  walks  of  pri- 
vate life,  nor  tried  by  adversity ;  an^  her  wit  and 
love  of  apausement  have  borne  her  away,  as  the 
horses  of  the  sun  did  Phaeton. 
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It  is  siof^lar,  tbal  the  great  good  sefise  of  bar 
pareirts  should  hare,  left  then   so  desiroiis  of  a 
spleodid  match  for  their  dauj^bter,  and  that  tliey 
flbould  haye  aaiieMd  no  other  indispensible  condi- 
tioD  to  the  dispoaai  of  her  band  in  marrii^,  but 
DobilHy,  and  the  proffeisioB  of  the  protestant  relir 
gioii ;  which  OibboA»  from  whom  we  learn  the  fact, 
calk  a  piece  of  religious  obstinacy.   They  were 
ako,  it  seems,  desirous  of  placing  their  daughter 
in  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  but  persons  of  their 
wisdom  and  virtue  ought  to  have  foraeen,  tbat  ber 
natural  yi?acity  could  but  facilitate  the  effects  of 
those  bad  examples,  they  must  have  known  she 
would  be  exposed  to.    Had  ber  affections  been  con- 
suited  more  than  they  probably  were  in  so  splendid 
a  connexion,  and  bad  she  remained  in  that  station, 
to  which  she  was  born,  there  were  materials  in  her 
mind  jEdr  the  very  perfection  of  domestick  happi- 
ness.   She  has  indeed,  blazed  like  a  meteor,  but  if 
ber  good  qualities  had  been  called  into  action  in 
another  sphere,  if  her  attentiveness  to  every  oblig- 
in{(  officii,  and  her  genuine  benerolence  of  soul, 
aided  by  the  means  of  an  affluent  fortune,  and  ber 
incompetable  tamper,  had  preserved  their  proper 
influence  In  private  life,  she  would  have  been  as 
much  beloved,  as  she  has  been  admired ;  and  as 
much  praised,  as  sbe  has  been  talked  of.    As  the 
wife  of  an  ainbassadcmr,  Madame  de  Stael  was 
lecdived   at    court  upon   a  footing,    which   she 
could  not  have  attained  ta  from  the  claims  of 
her&mily.    She  seems  never,  however,  to  have 
been  a  favourite  there,  and  I  can  easily  conceive. 
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that  the  Queen,  who  bad  racewed  eeareely  tny 
education  herself,  Musi  have  been  ratiier  op|)ire88ed 
by  sueh  literary  brilliancy  in  another.  The  so- 
ciety she  lived  in*  too,  w^te  M  of  them,  individaaUy, 
considered  as  promoters  of  the  reTotutioa ;  they 
were  really  so,  I  beliei«,  and  isAie  was  delighted  to 
jlide  gayly  along  the  stream,  and  tocontrlbute  her 
utmost  to  the  success  of  a  cause,  which  she  suppos- 
ed congenial  to  her  prindples.  The  atrociow 
conduct  of  Robespierre,  and  some  others,  at  lengA 
rendered  her  adherence  to  their  opinions  no  longer 
possible,  and  then  she  retired  from  the^  scene,  but 
not  till  she  bad  made  one  generous  effiort  in  behalf 
of  the  Royal  Family,  Mn  Bertrandde  Mole?ilte 
has  recorded  the  anecdote  I  allude  to,  though  \j 
no  means  with  expressiona  of  partiality ;  but  a 
candid  posterity  wiH  give  her  credit  for  the  in^ 
genuity  of  the  plan,  and  for  having  eo  generomly 
undertaken  to  risk  her  life  in  the  execution  of  tt. 
She  has  tretelled  a  great  deal,  has  Kred  at  M  tuaes 
with  great  hospitality,  and  has  been  always  ready 
to  do  a  charitable  or  a  generous  and  friendly  action. 
She  resides  generally  at  her  castle  of  Copet,  and 
would  wilHngty,  I  beKeve,  divernfy  her  life,  with 
now  and  then  a  visit  to  the  capital,  but  Buon^iarte 
has  continued,  as  Emperour,  the  restriction  be  bad 
imposed  upoii  her  when  first  Consul,  of  not  ap- 
proaching nearer  than  sixty  miles  to  Paris.  He 
(bars  her,  perhaps,  as  Masarin  used  to  dread  the 
Duchess  de  Cberreuse  and  the  Princess  Pafcit»e, 
who  gave  bim  mntt  trouble  and  more  uneasiness, 
he  declared,  by  tiieir  cabcds  at  court,  then  the 
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Prince  efCond^  could  at  the  head  of  an  wmy,  in 
the  field ;  or  perhaps,  be  dislikes,  that  any  one; 
not  within  the  pale  of  the  imperial  family,  should 
attrack  universal  attention  sa  near  the  residence  of 
his  sacred  person.  He  is  even  smd  to  have  felt 
disagreeably,  the  praises  so  lavishly  bestowed 
upon  Madame  Recamier  in  his  presence,  and  to 
have  made  tb&t  lady  experience  the  proofs  of  his 
displeasure.  You  will  think  it  impossible,  that 
such  little  passions  shoold  find  a  place  In  the  bosom 
of  so  great  a  man ;  but  you  may  remember  that  the 
author  of  The  Yicar  of  Wakefield  was  mortified 
that  any  one  should  not  think  him  a  pretty  fellow, 
or  should  suppose  that  he  could  not  throw  a  4)]k« 
as  weH  m  one  of  the  F^ntocini  was  made  to  do ; 
and  that  Vdlatre,  in  all  the  blaze  of  literary  glory, 
and  in  the  bosom  of  philosophy,  and  of  friendship 
at  Cirey,  was  seen  to  sicken  with  jealousy,  when 
the  conversation  of  a  numerous  circle^  in  which  he 
Ii?ed,  happened  to  be  engaged,  for  a  day  or  two, 
with  the  story,  and  the  sufferings  of  a  wretch,  who 
had  been  broken  upon  the  wheel  at  Paris. 

At  all  events,  and  whatever  the  cause  may  have 
been,  the  faci  i«,  that  Madame  de  9.  is  in  a  rtate  of 
continued  exile  from  Paris,  a  ckcumstance  which 
will,  probably,  bfe  of  no  disservice  to  her  with  pos- 
ted^, and  which,  when  I  reflect  upon  her  mdiscri- 
mhate  hosfpitalily,  and  upon  that  unbounded  flow 
of  conversation  A^  delights  in,  may  probably,  I 
tUnk,  preserve  her  from  being  enveloped  in  some 
real  or  ittiaginary  conspiracy  against  the  govern- 
bmH.    Her  penetrating  mind  and  active  curiosity. 
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waiild  very  tiaturally  have  led  to  such  a  suspicion. 
I  remember  bearing  Mr.  Necker  say,  when  some 
political  mystery  was  discussed  before  him, — if  my 
daughter  were  in  Pans  now>  we  should  kneir  the 
truth  of  this  in  twelve  hours. : 

The  first  time  I  saw  this  celebrated  lady,  was  ifi 
her  castle  of  Gopet,  and  when  her  mind  was  as  yet 
strongly  imcpressed  with  the  loss  of  her  father,  of 
whom  she  never  speaks,  but  in  terms  of  the  higher 
affection  and  veneration*  '  She  was  surrounded,  as 
usual,  with  a  company  of  men,  who  hung  upon  all 
she  said«  By  degrees,  her  natural  cheerfulfies  pre- 
vailed, and,  placing  herself  very  much  ai  her  ease, 
with  her  feet  resting  upon  an  opposite  chair,  she 
ran  on  in  a  flow  of  lively  conversation.:  She  speaks, 
I  think,  even  better  than  she  writes^  and  is  never  at 
a  loss  for  the  happiest  expressions,  colourii^  every 
thing  after  a  ml^nner  peculiar  to  herself,  and  de- 
viating, at  times,  into  anecdotes  and  descriptioiis, 
which  might  offend  your  chaster  ears,  on  the  otber 
side  of  the  Atlantick*  Her  person  is  of  the  middle 
size ;  her  features  ar^  not  ail  of  them  good,  and 
her  complexion  is  bad ;  but  she  has  a  certain  round- 
ness and  amplitude  of  form,  much  admired  and  as- 
pired to  in  this  country,  with  a  good-natured  lively 
countenance,  and  very  fine  eyes*  With  many  of 
the  graces  of  her  sex  too,  and  with  a  natural  desire 
for  tliose  triumphs,  and  that  admiration  they  are 
entitled  to,  she  rather  unwi$ely  goes  over  to  the 
other  sex  on  some  occasions,  if  I  may  use  the  ex- 
pression, in  her  conversation  and  manners ;  unwise- 
Iy>  I  say,  for  it  has  added  a  sentiment  of  reaentmeDt 
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to  various  other  cases  of  umbrage  in  the  oiinds  of 
tbose  whom  she  has  left,  whilst  by  those  she  now  and 
then  joins,  she  is  considered  as  a  deserter  is  in  war, 
by  the  party  he  takes  refuge  with. 

The  writings  of  Madame  de  S.  bespeak  an  ardent 
imagination,  a  warm  heart,  and  a  considerable  fund 
of  yarbus  literature.  She  writes,  in  general,  from 
accurate  observation,  or  where  her  means  of  in- 
formation fail,  she  guesses  more  happily  than  most 
people,  confounding  sometimes,  however,  it  is  said, 
argument  with  truth ;  and  the  art  of  reasoning  with 
reason  itself.  Her  system  of  liberty  too  might  pro- 
bably end  in  slavery,  and  her  philosophy  in  igno- 
rance ;  and  her  vision  of  perfectability  is  contra- 
dicted by  the  expeiience  of  past  ages,  and  the  events 
of  the  present.  Her  works  are  numerous,  though 
you  may  have  met  with  none  of  them  except  per- 
haps with  Delphine,  and  that  in  a  most  execrable 
translation.  It  was  difficult  for  me  to  overcome  the 
repugnance  I  have  to  all  novels  which  end  unfor- 
tunately. I  have  read  it,  however,  and  can  recom- 
mend it  to  you,  who  are  the  mother  of  a  family. 
The  moral  is  a  good  one,  for  we  are  to  suppose  the 
author  meant  to  establish  it  as  a  maxim,  that  no  wo- 
man ought  to  think  herself  independent  of  the  re- 
ceived opinions  and  prejudices  of  society.  Del- 
pbine,  who  is  under  no  such  control,  though  never 
deviating,  in  fact,  from  the  paths  of  virtue,  is  ren- 
dered miserable  with  a  thousand  good  qualities. 
It  is  remarkable,  at  the  same  time,  that  those  of  the 
characters  which  are  represented  as  more  imder  the 
government  of  reas6n  and  religion,  attract  very  lit- 
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tie  of  our  sympathy  and  regard,  so  that  we  are  led 
to  prefer  Oelpbine,  with  all  her  irregularities ;  and 
if  that  be  generally  the  case,  one  may  assert,  that 
the  effect  of  this  popular  novel  is  at  variaoce  with 
the  ostensible  moraL  Such  a  genius  as  that  of  the 
author  of  B^Iphine  is  not  calculated,  as  you  may 
suppose,  to  lie  still  long,  or  enjoy  oaore  than  a  mo- 
mentary repose ;  and  the  literary  world  is  already 
in  expectation,  that  she  will  soon  publish  the  post- 
humous works  of  Mr.  Necker,  and  some  particulars 
of  his  private  life.  Her  intended  tour  in  Italy, 
next  winter,  too,  will  probably  furnish  her  with 
materials  for  an  interesting  work,  and  particularly 
so,  if  she  could  submit  to  what  she  supposes  a  very 
inferiour  department  of  literature,  and  would  sim- 
ply convey  to  her  readers,  the  impressions  made 
upcm  her  own  cultivated  mh)d.  But  the  probability 
is,  that  some  Italian  romance,  at  best,  will  be  the 
fruit  of  all  those  means  and  opportunities  of  infor- 
mation, which  high  rank  and  a  splendid  fortune 
might  so  easily  procure  this  somewhat  whimsical 
lady,  who,  as  a  writer,  prefers  fiction  to  sober  truth, 
and  the  imaginary  crosses  and  intricacies  of  an  idle 
love  story,  to  all  the  beauties  of  hbtory,  or  the  in- 
terests of  courts.    There  are,  as  Pope  says, 

There  are  wbom  HeaTen  has  blest  with  store  of  irlt, 
Who  wiBt  at  mieh  again  to  gorem  iU 
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ONEof  the  most  aojeeable  excursions  we  have 
made,  has  been  to  the  jB^laciers  of  Savoy,  which  Coxe 
and  other  travellers  have  rendered  familiar  to  you 
by  name,  but  which  no  description  can  convey  an 
adequate  idea  of.    1  will  simply  give  you  an  ac* 
count  of  the  impression  they  made  upon  us,  but 
without  entering  into  particulars  which  have  been 
so  frequently  repeated.    You  must  now  open  a 
map  of  Savoy,  and  observe  the  course  of  the  Arve, 
which  the  road  is  governed  by  from  Geneva  to  Cha- 
mouni.    The  towns  mentioned  by  Coxe  are  such 
as  be  describes  them.    The  country  is  wild  and 
sarage ;  little  spots  of  good  land  appear  well  culti- 
vated, in  places  that  seem  almost  inaccessible ;  and 
what  we  should  call,  in  America,  the  low  grounds 
of  the  river,  are,  in  general,  an  accumulation  of  very 
fine  soil.  *  But  in  some  places,  a  great  deal  of  injury 
appears  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  ungoverna- 
ble fury  of  the  water,   which  now  and  then  reas- 
sumes,  like   Providence,  in  a  moment,  what  it  had 
been  ages  in  bestowing.    If  we  may  judge  from  ap« 
pearances,  the  far  greater  part  of  this  extensive  val- 
ley of  the  Arve,  was  formerly  a  chain  of  lakes,  and 
one  in  particular,  is  known  to  have  been  near  Ser- 
voz.    In  the  centre  of  this  lake,  stood,  on  a  craggy 
island,  the  castle  of  St.  Michel,  and  a  few  miles  be- 
low was  the  little  town  of  St.  Denys,  not  far,  in  all 
probability,   from  where  the  pofiU  des  chevres   is 
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placed  on  the  map.  Could  an  inhabitant  of  those 
days  be  called  to  life  again,  how  great  would  be  bis 
astonishment,  at  the  change  which  has  taken  place ! 
The  poor  dismantled  remains  of  St  Michel  are  no 
longer  on  an  island.  The  lake  disappeared  by  the 
sudden  failure  of  the  mound  which  supported  it, 
and  the  waters,  in  their  retreat,  swept  away  the 
town  and  all  its  inhabitants.  It  must  have  been  a 
horrible  catastrophe,  and  as  unexpected  as  it  was 
irresbtible.  For  an  hour  or  two  from  Servoz  (for 
in  this  country  they  count  by  hours  and  not  by 
miles,)  the  road  has  more  the  appearance  of  stairs^ 
badly  cut  in  the  rock,  than  of  a  means  of  communica- 
tion in  carriages.  Even  the  char-h-hanct  of  which  I 
send  you  a  drawing,  is  with  difficulty  dragged  along. 
To  the  riifht  is  a  steep,  impending  rock,  to  the 
left  is  a  precipice,  with  the  Arve  bursting  his  way 
from  one  obstacle  to  another,  at  the  bottom.  The 
opposite  side  rises  abruptly  to  a  very  great  height, 
and  almost  perpendicularly ;  and  yet,  not  far  from 
the  summit,  I  observed  a  man  mowing.  The  spot 
which  was  to  reward  his  industry,  seemed  less  than 
a  quarter  of  an  acre.  It  lay,  like  an  island,  amid  a 
waste  of  barren  rocks,  and  was  so  steep,  that  had 
be  lost  his  foot-hold,  he  must  have  fallen  into  a 
chasm  of  at  least  2000  feet. 

It  would  surely  be  no  difficult  matter  to  collect 
as  many  people  as  one  pleased,  in  a  country  like 
this,  who  would  cheerfully  consent  to  remove  to 
any  part  of  the  United  Stales,  from  the  wilds  of 
Savoy,  or  of  Jura ;  these  last  are  very  little  knoirn 
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to  travellers,  and  have  been  well  and  eloquently  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Lequinio. 

At  a  very  small  distance  from  the  part  of  the 
road,  where  we  saw  the  man  mowing,  as  it  were,  in . 
the  air,  the  singular  appearance  of  ^which  will  never 
beeffiiced  from  my  imagination,  we  entered  the 
valley  of  Chamouny,  a  valley  so  often  described, 
that  I  can  conceive  your  being;  better  acquainted 
with  it,  than  with  the  Calf-pasture,  or  the  Shenan* 
doe.  The  Arve  runs  along  the  middle,  and  on 
either  side,  the  banks,  which  rise  by  a  very  rapid 
slope,  are  diversified  by  various  sorts  of  produce, 
till  they  become  too  steep,  or  too  barren,  to  be  cul- 
tivated. Houses  and  villages  are  thickly  scattered, 
and  every  thing  bespeaks  plenty  and  good  husband- 
dry,  while  the  glaciers,  which,  like  enormous 
icicles,  are  protruded  down  the  sides  of  the  moun*- 
taios  they  belong  to,  create  a  contrast  with  the  beau* 
ties  of  vegetation,  which  exceeds  all  1  ever  beheld, 
in  novelty  and  in  magnificence. 

Hitherto,  the  inhabitants  of  Savoy,  though  fre- 
quently in  possession  of  a  fertile  soil,  bad  appeared 
a  poor,  dispirited,  and  miserable  race;  and  the 
fibepherdesses  of  the  Alps  had  looked  more  like 
gipsies,  than  those  elegantly  rural  forms,  which  the 
genius  of  painting  had  bestowed  upon  them.  But 
io  the  valley  of  Chamouny,  the  race  of  the  inhabt* 
tants  seemed  improved ;  the  men  are  well  looking 
and  well  behaved,  and  the  women  are  a  great  pro- 
portion of  them  pretty;  all  seemed  industrious, 
and  their  children  were  well  clothed.  Our  com- 
pany was  not  quite  the  same  as  in  the  journey 
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to  his  existence  iii  this  wilderness;  f 

arises  very  much  from  what  Thorns^  C 

to  have  been  inspire^  calls    "  T^  ^'  | 

huge,  smoothed  o*er  with  snow."  J^  ^ 

a  person  walking  upon  the  surf  ^  | 

ing  mountain,  and  on  a  part  ^  1;  J 

snow,  suddenly  disappeared  ^  ^  ^  ^* 

his  companions.   In  as  sho'^  |  ^  ^'  3 

were  procured,  and  a  re'^'  I  ^  ^'  |   j^ 

down  through  the  sam.^  »\%^  f\ 

tween  two  and  thre^:  ^  ^%  %%^^ 

remains  of  the  ur^t^i$%^  ^^^^* 

precipitated  bet^ /|  ^i  ^  ^  '^'^  ^^"^^ 

preached  as  thv' H^  -^^'^  *™^^ ^^^'^^^ 

pressed  to  de-/ 1  ?  ^  went  once,  says  he, 

ice  immedir> f  -'^m  the  mountains  into  a 

ance  of  hr/  ^  -^  f^r  *  l>^w'  ^^  '^^"^»  ^^^^'^  ''^^.^ 

must  ha^'  -^  cheerfully  handed  me  by  the 

minute       »  ^  woman  of  good  appearance,  who 

^ay  ^  .«>^t  her  husband  and  her  brothers  by  an 

tunvtfiiral  disorder,  was  left  with  two  young  chil- 

O^p  and  an  infant  in  the  cradle.    After  bearing 

^  I  was  a  Genevois,  and  consequently  a  Proles- 

^t,  she  could  not,  she  said,  bring  herself  to  believe, 

^at  all  of  my  persuasion  were  to  be  consigned  to 

eternal  punishment  in  another  world ;    that  many 

Protestants  were  good  people,  and  God  was  too  just 

not  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  good  and 

bad  of  all  sects.  ^     But  we  know  nothing  of  these 

*  It  ii  lotemtioK  to  olwenre  htm  much  the  sentioMntf,  aiid  ereo  the  exprnriooiof 
tfaii  poor  Ssvofarde,  rcteu.bl^  thote  of  Fenelon.  II  no  pouvoit,  ditoit-il,M  ptnoidcr 
^M  Dim  q«*a  appoloit  Mt  ^  fB*OQ  oe  deinoit  lADuii,  dinit  11,  apptler  aotnoot, 
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^^  ^,  however/continued  she,  for  of  the 

,      ^^  '^  departed,  not  one  to  my  know- 

'^      ^  ^^^  returned  !  for  my  part,  how 

>  ^     ^  '  husband  and  my  brothers? 

^^"^/^^  ^  ^^^"^  *^  impart  to  me 

%.^  ^\*  "^"^  ^b^*  >8  their  pre- 

^  ^  ^"^  "  "^hi^  ^^^^  existed  at  all^ 

.  %;  ^'^^^^      %  state  of  wretched 

^<5:    %/    ;>^  "^  .worthy  of  such 

^    <^    '^^'^^'^  tainted  souls  of  those 

^    ^^  ^  i  t  of  their  presence,  and  a 

<^  *^^  inust  not  aspire  to/'     Every 

•^*  '«  valley  of  Chamouny  will  be  made 

^  .ue  greatest  obligations  to  M.  de  Saus- 

.*  he  takes  the  trouble  of  looking  into  the 
,,rk8  ^f  |hat  distinguished  traveller.    He  was  the 
third  individual  who  was  able  to  surmount  the  diffi- 
^  cullies  and  dangers,  which  attend  the  ascent  of  Mont 

Blanc,  and  very  skilfully  availed  himself  of  the  few 
hours  which  he  passed  there.  Seated  upon  this  noble 
observatory,  and  provided  with  every  necessary  in- 
strument, he  proceeded  without  a  moment's  loss  of 
time  to  accomplish  the  objects  of  so  perilous  an  un- 
dertaking. The  Barometer  gave  him,  according 
\o  the  improved  process  of  M.  de  Luc,  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  same  height,  which  had  been  attri- 
buted to  the  mountain  by  the  usual  mode  of  trigo- 
metrical  measurement.    The  Hygrometer  showei^ 

jca^  IterndkiBttt  nMlbeoreaz  des  millien  dimmmet  pour  aroir  ignori,  soit  ptf 
le  mUwur  det  eireoiutasciia,  loit  par  cehii  de  Iflun  lomieret,  des  viritCs  que  •» 
le^iM  iflipinitnUe  KBUe  n*avoir  voalo  riviler  qo'a  une  petite  partie  de  la 
Ten*. 

Biil0Hrt  det  JTMOftf  lb  r JomImiw  ^* 
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struction,  which  seemed  ready  for  our  reception ; 
but  the  sensation  of  fatigue  gave  way  to  that  of  ad- 
miration or  surprize ;  when  on  moving^  across  the 
narrow  space   which  terminated  the  ascent,  we 
found  ourselves  on  the  brink  of  another  valley, 
broader  than  that  of  Chamouny,  and  filled  up  to 
within  a  few  hundred  feet  with  ice  which  rose  into 
a  variety  of  forms  and  inequalities — this  is  the  place 
described  by  travellers  as  the  sea  of  ice,  and  which 
extending  for  several  miles,  and  bordered  by  high, 
inaccessible,  and  naked  rocks  of  granite,  and  opeih 
ini^  from  place  to  place  into  fri^i^htful  chasms,  seems 
the  seat  of  eternal  winter.     If  you  can  suppose  for 
a  moment  the  valley  which  leads  through  the  S.  Vf. 
mountains  from  immediately  behind  the  house  at 
Bel  voir,  filled  up  with  snow  blown  from  the  neigh- 
bouring heights,  and  that  snow  compressed  by  its 
own  weight,  and  connected  into  one  mass  by  the 
water,  whii  h  trickling  through  from  the  surface,  be- 
comes frozen  as  it  descends,  and  the  extremity  of  this 
mighty  mass  protruded  into  the  old  fields,  and  end- 
ing abruptly,  and  a  rapid  stream  issuing  from  below 
it,  you  may  form  some  idea  of  what  a  glacier  is. 
Mr.  Coxe  gives  a  very  good  description  of  the 
scene  which  was  now  before  us,  availing  himself 
of  those  who  have  gone  before  him,  and  particu- 
larly of  Mr.  de  Saussure — so  entirely,  indeed,  does 
he  confine  his  narration  to  what  was  already  writ- 
ten, that,  had  he  not  told  us  that  he  put  cramp-irons 
to  his  shoes,  and  that  he  afterwards  refreshed  bim- 
self  with  cold  victuals,  his  description  might  have 
been  supposed  the  production  of  some  laborious 
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compiler  in  a  garret  We  left  some  of  our  com* 
paoy  at  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  de9cending 
with  the  others  to  the  surface  of  the  sea  of  ice,  ad* 
▼anced  upon  it  with  great  caution,  as  you  may 
imagine,  for  about  150  yards.  On  all  sides  there 
was  to  be  beard  a  rush  of  waters ;  and  there  were 
crevices,  the  very  idea  of  approaching  which  was 
painful,  and  inequalities  like  the  waves  of  a  high 
sea.  After  surveying  the  scene  about  us  for  some 
time,  and  hearing  the  effects  of  the  large  fragments 
of  rock,  which  our  guides  rolled  into  the  crevices, 
we  ascended  again,  and  having  registered  our  names 
in  a  sort  of  temple  of  fame,  which  the  edifice  ge- 
nerously erected  by  a  Monsieur  Desportes,  for  the 
protection  of  travellers,  has  been  converted  into, 
and  on  the  same  pannel  with  those  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Derby,  whom  you  must  remember  at  K- .  We 

commenced  our  return  towards  the  valley,  taking 
another  road  for  that  purpose,  and  descending  to- 
wards the  source  of  the  Arveiron,  which  is  at  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  sea  of  ice,  and  2782  perpen- 
dicular feet  below  the  edifice  on  Montanvert  We 
were  too  late  in  the  year  to  enjoy  the  sublime 
beauties  of  this  view,  as  they  are  described  by  tra- 
vellers. The  immense  arch  of  ice  of  100  feet  in 
height,  and  broad  in  proportion,  had  lately  fallen 
in;  but  various  tints  of  colour,  from  a  pale  white 
to  a  deep  green,  diversified  the  surface,  which  rose 
alMTjptly,  and  ended  in  pyramidical  forms;  while 
the  Aiguille  de  Dru,  one  of  the  naked  rocks  of 
granite,  which  I  mentioned  as  appearing  to  bound 
the  valley  of  ice,  was  visible  above  all,  rising  like 
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an  immeDfle  obelisk  to  the  stupendous  height  of  up- 
wards of  9000  feet,  from  the  spot  we  stood  on. 
What  added  to  the  singularity  of  the  scene  before 
us,  were  the  forest  treed  which  cover  the  sides  of 
the  Montanverty  and  of  the  opposite  mountain,  from 
the  bosom  of  which  the  glacier  descends.  It  was 
now  late  in  the  day,  we  returned  to  our  inn  along 
the  meadows,  and  well  cultivated  fields  of  the  val- 
ley. The  whole  of  this  country  has  undergone 
very  great  alterations,  and  by  very  violent  means. 
The  sjlaciers  were  evidently  1500  feet  more  ele- 
vated, at  some  distant  period,  than  they  are  now  ; 
and  the  strata  of  several  of  the  mountains  we  had  pass- 
ed on  the  road  to  Chamouny  are  not  only  vertical, 
but  what  is  still  more  difficult  to  be  accounted  for, 
they  may  be  almost  said  to  form  segments  of  circles. 
Perhaps  upon  the  sudden  withdrawing  of  the  great 
mass  of  waters,  in  the  depths  of  which  these  moun- 
tains were  formed,  by  successive  accumulations  of 
some  soft  material ;  their  foundations  gave  way  as 
the  earth  became  dry,  and  they  thus  assumed,  by 
the  extension  of  some  parts,  and  the  contraction  of 
others,  those  singular  appearances  which  we  now 
behold.  I  have  already  mentioned,  in  a  former 
letter,  the  evident  niarks  to  be  met  with,  of  the  sea 
having  covered  the  tops  of  very  lofty  mountains, 
and  it  is  certain,  that  the  extremity  of  the  eminence 
immediately  behind  the  little  village  o^St  Martin, 
near  Salenrbe,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  upwards 
of  6,000  feet,  is  entirely  composed  of  marine  fossils. 
As  to  the  former  altitude  of  the  glaciers,  it  is  in- 
ferred by  the  immense  detached  rocks  remaining 
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in  different  places,  where  no  other  power  we  know 
of  but  that  of  the  glaciers  can  have  conveyed  them, 
and  where  they  have  been  left  on  the  slope  of  the 
valley,  as  the  ebb  tide  leaves  pebbles  on  the  beach 
of  the  ocean. 
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Our  third  and  last  day  in  this  happy  valley,  was 
chiefly  employed  in  visiting  the  Glacier  de  Buis- 
9on,  which  is  of  very  easy  access.  The  road  lay 
for  ^  little  way  along  the  river  side,  amid  small 
clusters  of  houses,  each  of  which  was  generally 
provided  with  an  oratory,  in  which  the  figure  of 
the  Virgin,  with  the  holy  infant  in  her  arms,  appears 
in  a  recess,  behind  a  grating  of  wire,  and  at  the 
top  is  a  sacred  promise  made  by  the  Bishop,  that  so 
many  prayers  said  in  that  spot,  will  operate  as  a 
mitigation  of  so  many  days  in  Purgatory.  We 
Protestants,  it  is  true,  are  no  more  to  be  persuaded 
of  the  good  Bishop's  knowledge,  or  power  upon 
(be  occasion,  then  we  are  of  Dulcinea's  disenchant- 
ment in  virtue  of  Sancho's  scourging  himself;  but 
to  the  dncere  Catholick  it  is  a  very  different  affair, 
and  though  no  one,  not  even  a  Bishop  perhaps,  not- 
withstanding what  the  Catholicks  believe^  can  tell 
bow  far  the  promise  may  hold  good  with  respect  to 
purgatory ;  we  may  any  of  us  venture  to  assert. 
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that  a  person  who  would  devoutly  pour  out  his  soul 
in  prayer,  before  an  object  connected  in  hb  mind 
with  the  idea  of  the  Supreme  Bein^,  would  be  less 
likely  than  another  to  incur  punisjbment  hereafter. 
I  have  often  lamented,  that  the  improvement  of  the 
human  mind  could  not  have  gone  on,  and  left  the 
ancient  system  of  religion  undisturbed.'*'  But  to 
return  to  the  glacier,  we  approached  by  a  gentle 
slope,  and  halted  for  a  moment  in  a  wood,  to  admire 
the  striking  and  beautiful  contrast  which  is  created 
by  the  cones  of  ice,  as  they  rise  up  at  a  distance 
like  the  minarets  of  a  Moorish  town,  and  gKtter 
through  the  trees.  The  ascent  became  afterwards 
more  rapid,  and  the  cones  appeared  in  all  tbeir  sin- 
gular magnificence  of  height,  and  structure.  There 
seemed  to  he  many  of  them  higher  than  the  tallest 
trees,  while  the  base  of  the  solid  ice  they  rested 

*  See  preface  to  Butler's  Analogy  od  thin  snbject — ^irbich  bu  been 
tery  much  raisoDdenitood.  ''Whatever,"  sajs  tbe  autbor of  Uie  prelaeei 
"  can  in  the  smaUest  degree  promote  the  ioterests  oF  ReKgioo,  irbetber 
dIerWed  From  the  mediam  of  the  bodjr,  or  the  mind,  ought  to  be  deem- 
ed deserving  of  our  most  serious  attention.  If  the  appearance  of  i 
crocs  should  revire  in  the  beholder  a  due  sense  of  tbe  expiatory  sacri- 
fice, the  coos(equences  surely  would  be  not  less  useful  to  tbe  humsii 
mind,  than  if  the  same  sentiments  bad  been  excited  by  a  picture  of  tbe 
crucifixion,  such  as  Is  commonlj  placed  in  many  Protestant  Cfanrches.** 
ETerjr  one  must  remember  the  answer  of  Marj  Queen  of  Scots,  upon 
Uie  sultfett,  to  the  brutal  Karl  of  Kent.  The  Koman  Catbolicks  have 
been  cruell/  niisrepresented  bj  many  dignitaries  of  tbe  Church  of 
England,  and  by  none  more  than  hj  Bishop  Porteus.  It  is  surely 
wrong  to  charge  upon  men  the  consequences  of  opinions  which  they  ex- 
pressly disown.  The  Council  of  Trent,  which  contains  the  Catholtck 
niles  of  faith,  expressly  declared,  that  there  was  nodiYinity  or  Tirtoe 
in  images,  and  that  they  were  not  to  be  worshipped  ;  and  accordioglyf 
in  a  Catholiek  catechism  I  hate  seen,  and  where  the  question  is,  If  it 
is  right  to  pray  to  images  ?  the  answer  is,  nth  because  they  neither  see, 
nor  hear,  nor  can  help  us.  ^ 
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upon  must  be  some  hundred  feet  in  thickness. 
As  this  part  of  the'  glacier  is  uninterruptedly  con- 
nected with  a  great  mass  of  ice  and  snow  stretching 
towards  the  upper  regions  of  Mont  Blanc,  for  an 
extent  of  perhaps  seven  or  eight  miles,  and  as  the 
▼alley  it  rests  upon  is  in  this  place  extremely  rapid, 
ihe  probability  is  that  immense  fragments  moving 
down  confusedly  together,  have  been  brought  to 
assume  their  present  appearance  by  the  joint 
operation  of  the  rain  and  of  the  sun.  A  little  high- 
er up,  and  where  the  ascent  is  for  a  short  space 
much  less  steep,  the  glacier  may  be  crossed  with 
safety  ;  and  we  walked  deliberately  along,  under 
the  direction  of  our  guides,  upon  the  bed  of  ice. 
It  was  a  warm  day  in  August,  and  that  circum- 
stance added  not  a  little  to  the  novelty  of  every 
thing  about  us.  We  undertook  no  distant  excur- 
sions either  here  or  upon  the  sea  of  ice,  or  on 
Mont  Blanc ;  but  you  may  form  a  very  good  idea 
of  the  accidents  to  which  persons  who  make  those 
perilous  attempts  are  exposed,  by  reading  M.  de 
Saussure,  or  Mr.  Coxe,  who  has  followed  him  very 
exactly.  That  a  hunter  who  has  been  from  his  in- 
feincy  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  precipices,  should 
be  instigated  by  the  desire  of  providing  for  his 
fieimily,  by  the  love  of  a  sort  of  glory,  and  by  the 
animation  of  pursuit,  to  risk  his  life  amid  the  fright- 
ful wilds  "of  covered  pits  unfathomably  deep," 
does  not  surprise  me,  but  I  am,  I  confess,  astonish- 
ed that  the  desire  of  novelty,  and  that  the  objects 
even  of  Monsieur  de  Sausaure's  curiosity,  should 
lead  any  one  to  incur  the  danger  of  putting  an  end 
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to  bis  existence  iii  this  wilderness;  the  danger 
arises  very  much  from  what  Thomson,  who  seems 
to  baye  been  inspirecU  calls   "Those  precipices 
huge,  smoothed  o'er  with  snow.''  It  is  not  long  since 
a  person  walking  upon  the  surfieice  of  a  neighbour- 
ing mountain,  and  on  a  part  always  covered  with 
snow,  suddenly  disappeared,  to  the  great  horrour  of 
his  companions.   In  as  short  a  time  as  possible  ropes 
were  procured,  and  a  resolute  mountaineer  was  let 
down  through  the  same  orifice ;  at  the  depth  of  be- 
tween two  and  three  hundred  feet  were  found  the 
remains  of  the  unhappy  traveller ;  he  had  been 
precipitated  between  two  walls  of  ice  which  ap- 
proached as  they  descended,  and  had  been  com- 
pressed to  death  by  the  shock  ;  stiil,  however,  the 
ice  immediately  before  his  mouth,  had  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  slightly  thawed,  so  that  be 
must  have  survived  his  fall  for  at  least  three  or  four 
minutes.    A  monument  by  the  road  side  on  the 
way  to  Chamouny  records  his  name  and  his  mirfor- 
tune,  and  gives  a  wholesome  caution  to  travellers. 
On  our  way  back  to  Chamouny,  I  observed  several 
of  the  inhabitants  gathering  elm  leaves,  which  were 
to  be  put  up  and  used  as  fodder  during  the  winter, 
the  length  of  which  induces  them  to  neglect  no 
means  of  providing  for  their  cattle.    It  frequently 
happens,  that  the  snow  remains  to  the  thickness  of 
a  foot  in  the  month  of  April,  but  those  who  are 
desirous  of  sowing  their  grain  as  soon  as  possible, 
are  careful  to  accelerate  the  thaw  by  scattering 
bandfuls  of  dark  earth  over  the  surface  of  the  snow* 
The  custom  of  the  valley  is  to  make  an  equal  di* 
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ri^m  of  their  field  between  grass,  grain,  and  vege- 
tables of  various  kinds,  and  transfer  the  different 
sorts  of  labour  and  culture  every  six  years.  Their 
cows  form  the  principle  article  of  their  wealth,  for 
cheese,  in  addition  to  a  little  wheat,  is  the  only 
thing  they  make  for  sale.  In  addition  to  what  they 
possess  in  the  valley,  many  individuals  have  little 
tracts  of  pasturage  at  a  distance,  and  all  have  a  com- 
mon right  to  that  of  the  mountain,  where  they  send 
their  cows  under  the  care  of  a  herdsman,  and 
a  maker  of  cheese,  who  is  caHed  the  fruitier. 
And  in  order  that  a  fair  division  of  the  produce 
may  be  made,  the  owners  of  the  cows  attend 
in  person,  eight  days  after  the  pasturage  is 
open,  and  again  on  the  15th  or  16th  of  August; 
the  cows  are  milked,  and  the  milk  is  weighed  in 
their  presence,  and  according  to  the  produce  of 
those  two  days,  is  their  proportion  of  butter  and 
cheese  regulated.  The  people  of  the  valley  are 
universally  civil  to  strangers ;  they  are  intelligent 
also  and  conversable ;  like  those  of  their  class  in 
every  part  of  Europe,  they  are  superstitious,  and 
the  more  so,  perhaps,  as  sailors  are,  from  the  dan- 
gers to  which  they  are  frequently  exposed.  No 
voyage  at  sea  can  indeed  exceed  in  dancrer  or  fa- 
tigue the  excursions  of  a  hunter ;  and  the  idea  is 
that  when  a  man  loses  his  life  amid  the  chasms  of  the 
ice,  or  the  precipices  of  the  mountain,  his  ghost  is 
sure  to  appear  at  night  to  the  person  whom  he 
bved  best  They  are  attached  to  tl)e  observance 
of  their  religion,  but  appear  to  regret  their  former 
Seigneurs,  the  Benedictines,  less  than  I  expected. 
VOL.  I.  34 
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that  a  person  who  would  devoutly  pour  out  his  soul 
in  prayer^  before  an  object  connected  in  his  mind 
with  the  idea  of  the  Supreme  Bein^,  would  be  less 
likely  than  another  to  incur  punis^hment  hereafter. 
I  have  often  lamented,  that  the  improrement  of  the 
human  mind  could  not  have  gone  on,  and  left  the 
ancient  system  of  religion  undisturbed."*  But  to 
return  to  the  glacier,  we  approached  by  a  gentle 
slope,  and  halted  for  a  moment  in  a  wood,  to  admire 
the  striking  and  beautiful  contrast  which  is  created 
by  the  cones  of  ice,  as  they  rise  up  at  a  distance 
like  the  minarets  of  a  Moorish  town,  and  glitter 
through  the  trees.  The  ascent  became  afterwards 
more  rapid,  and  the  cones  appeared  in  all  their  sin* 
gular  magnificence  of  height,  and  structure.  There 
seemed  to  be  many  of  them  higher  than  the  tallest 
trees,  while  the  base  of  the  solid  ice  they  rested 

*  See  preface  to  Butler*8  Analogy  on  thin  subject — ^wbtch  bat  been 
verj  much  iDisuodenitood.  **Whatever,'*  sajs  tbe  autfaorof tiie  preliM, 
**  can  in  the  smallest  degree  promote  tbe  interests  of  Religion,  whether 
dIeriTed  from  the  medium  of  the  body,  or  the  mind,  ongbt  to  be  deeoi- 
ed  deserving  of  our  most  serious  attention.  If  the  appearance  of  a 
cross  should  revire  in  tbe  beholder  a  due  sense  of  the  expisctory  nacri* 
See,  the  consequences  surelj  would  be  not  less  useful  to  the  humaa 
mind,  than  if  the  same  sentiments  had  been  excited  by  a  picture  of  tbe 
crucifixion,  such  as  is  comusonly  placed  in  many  Protestant  Churches.** 
Every  one  mu^t  remember  the  answer  of  Mary  Queen  of  Soots,  npoa 
the  sul^ect,  to  the  brutal  Earl  of  Kent.  The  Homan  Catbolicks  have 
been  cruelly  niisrepresented  by  many  dignitaries  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  by  none  more  than  by  Bishop  Porteus.  It  is  surely 
wrong  to  charge  upon  men  the  consequences  ef  opinions  which  they  ex- 
pressly disown.  The  Council  of  Trent,  which  contains  the  Catholich 
mles  of  &ith,  expressly  declared,  that  there  was  no  divinity  or  Tirtoe 
in  images,  and  that  they  were  not  to  be  worshipped  ;  and  accordingly, 
in  a  Catholick  catechism  I  hate  seen,  and  where  the  question  is.  If  it 
is  right  to  pray  to  images  9  the  answer  is,  Wh  becanae  they  neither  se«, 
nor  hear,  nor  can  help  us.  ' 
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^  ^  bowever,  continued  she,  for  of  the 

^    ^  departed,  not  one  to  my  know- 

5  \      -^K  *•  returned  !  for  my  part,  how 

'  W^^  '^usband  and  my  brothers  ? 

<^A  %J^<x  ^®™  *^  impart  to  me 

;  \\  %  i  what  is  their  pre- 

^/V,^>^  ^  V^  V  existed  at  alh 

1?/%^'^    A  ^=^   "*  Aate  of  wretched 

/♦    ^4?  ^^^^  ^  "^*  worthy  of  such 

^j^y  "^^  '"^  -  untainted  souls  of  those 

A^  *^  ^  afbrt  of  their  presence,  and  a 

-^^  i  must  not  aspire  to.'*     Every 

^^  ^ he  valley  of  Chamouny  will  be  made 

'  ^^  greatest  obligations  to  M.  de  Saus- 
il  he  lakes  the  trouble  of  looking  into  the 
,orks  01  that  distinguished  traveller.    He  was  the 
third  individual  who  was  able  to  surmount  the  diffi- 
culties and  dangers,  which  attend  the  ascent  of  Mont 
Blanc,  and  very  skilfully  availed  himself  of  the  few 
hours  which  he  passed  there.  Seated  upon  this  noble 
observatory,  and  provided  with  every  necessary  in- 
strument, he  proceeded  without  a  moment's  loss  of 
lime  to  accomplish  the  objects  of  so  perilous  an  un- 
dertaking.     The  Barometer  gave  him,  according 
f o  the  improved  process  of  M.  de  Luc,  within  a 
f^w  feet  of  the  same  height,  which  had  been  attri- 
buted to  the  mountain  by  the  usual  mode  of  trigo* 
metrical  measurement.    The  Hygrometer  showed 

j»s^  jj^rfldteaent  mriheoreig  dti  mitlieri  d*iioiBiBefl  pour  aroir  igoorC,  toit  par 
'*""'«^r  dn  eiraooftanciit,  loit  yu  cehii  de  lean  lomieict,  dei  v§rit€t  que  w 
^  i0pio6traUc  MmUe  n*avoir  Toala  i6v61er  qa*a  uoe  petite  partie  de  It 
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to  his  existence  in  this  wilderness;  the  danger 
arises  very  much  from  what  Thomson,  who  seeois 
to  have  been  inspirecU  calls  <<  Those  precipices 
huge,  smoothed  o'er  with  snow.'"  It  is  not  long  since 
a  person  walking  upon  the  surface  of  a  neighbour- 
ing mountain,  and  on  a  part  always  covered  with 
snow,  suddenly  disappeared,  to  the  great  horrour  of 
his  companions.  In  as  short  a  time  as  possible  ropes 
were  procured,  and  a  resolute  mountaineer  was  let 
down  through  the  same  orifice  ;  at  the  depth  of  be- 
tween two  and  three  hundred  feet  were  found  the 
remains  of  the  unhappy  traveller;  he  had  been 
precipitated  between  two  walls  of  ice  which  ap- 
proached as  they  descended,  and  had  been  com- 
pressed to  death  by  the  shock  ;  still,  however,  the 
ice  immediately  before  his  mouthy  had  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  slightly  thawed,  so  that  he 
must  have  survived  his  fall  for  at  least  three  or  four 
minutes.  A  monument  by  the  road  side  on  the 
way  to  Chamouny  records  his  name  and  his  misfor- 
tune, and  gives  a  wholesome  caution  to  travellers. 
On  our  way  back  to  Chamouny,  I  observed  several 
of  the  inhabitants  gathering  elm  leaves,  which  were 
to  be  put  up  and  used  as  fodder  during  the  winter, 
the  length  of  which  induces  them  to  neglect  no 
means  of  providing  for  their  cattle.  It  frequently 
happens^  that  the  snow  remains  to  the  thickness  of 
a  foot  in  the  month  of  April,  but  those  who  are 
desirous  of  sowing  their  grain  as  soon  as  possible, 
are  careful  to  accelerate  the  thaw  by  scattering 
bandfuls  of  dark  earth  over  the  surface  of  the  snow. 
The  custom  of  the  valley  is  to  make  an  equal  di- 
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things  after  all,  however,  continued  she,  for  of  the 
numbers  who  have  departed,  not  one  to  my  know- 
ledge, at  least,  has  ever  returned  !  for  my  part,  how 
have  I  not  lamented  my  husband  and  my  brothers? 
how  have  I  not  conjured  them  to  impart  to  me 
where  they  are  removed  to,  and  what  is  their  pre- 
sent situation  ?  Ah,  surely  if  they  existed  at  alii 
they  would  not  leave  me  in  this  state  of  wretched 
uncertainty ;  but  perhaps,  I  am  not  worthy  of  such 
a  favour,  perhaps  the  pure  untainted  souls  of  those 
children  enjoy  the  comfort  of  their  presence,  and  a 
happiness  which  I  must  not  aspire  to/'  Every 
one  who  visits  the  valley  of  Chamouny  will  be  made 
sensible  of  the  greatest  obli^i^tions  to  M.  de  Saus- 
sure,  if  he  takes  the  trouble  of  looking  into  the 
works  of  that  distinguished  traveller.  He  was  the 
third  individual  who  was  able  to  surmount  the  diffi- 
culties and  dangers,  which  attend  the  ascent  of  Mont 
Blanc,  and  very  skilfully  availed  himself  of  the  few 
hours  which  he  passed  there.  Seated  upon  this  noble 
observatory,  and  provided  with  every  necessary  in- 
strument, he  proceeded  without  a  moment's  loss  of 
time  to  accomplish  the  objects  of  so  perilous  an  un- 
dertaking. The  Barometer  gave  him,  according 
to  the  improved  process  of  M.  de  Luc,  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  same  height,  which  had  been  attri- 
buted to  the  mountain  by  the  usual  mode  of  trigo- 
metrical  measurement.    The  Hygrometer  showed 

MBdit  ttmdteiMnt  nialbearan  dft  miHierf  d^bommef  pour  avoir  igoorC,  loit  pw 
koaUicur  dn  ciraonitaaGia,  loit  pvcehii  de  Umt  lomierct,  da  v6rit(B  que  w 
nfMc  impinCtnblt  wnbte  n*tvoir  Toalo  r6v«ler  qa*a  uoe  petite  partie  de  It 
Tcm. 

filHotn  det  JTmiHw  A  TiloNiM^  ^* 
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There  is  something  generally  odious,  I  presume, 
in  Feudal  tenures,  and  iQen  are  too  apt  to  forget 
that  these  form  frequently  the  only  price  given  by 
their  ancestors,  for  the  land  which  they  inhabit ; 
some  of  these  tenures  were  rather  ludicrous  than 
oppressive ;  the  representative  of  the  Seigniory 
had  a  right,  for  instance,  to  place  his  leg  with  a  boot 
on,  in  the  bed  of  a  new  married  lady,  and  to  keep  it 
there  a  certain  time,  but  the  exercise  of  the  right 
was  always  bought  off  by  a  haunch  of  chamois,  or 
a  saddle  of  mutton.  Monsieur  de  Saussure,  whose 
name  I  have  so  often  mentioned  to  you,  thought 
very  advantageously  of  the  people  of  this  valley, 
and  has  related  several  characteristick  traits  of  their 
manners  and  conversation.  ^^  I  went  once,  says  he, 
as  I  descended  weary  from  the  mountains  into  a 
lonely  hut,  and  asked  for  a  bowl  of  milk,  which  was 
immediately  and  cheerfully  banded  me  by  the 
owner  of  it,  a  woman  of  good  appearance,  who 
having  lost  her  husband  and  her  brothers  by  an 
epidemical  disorder,  was  left  with  two  young  chil- 
dren and  an  infant  in  the  cradle.  After  hearing 
that  I  was  a  Genevois,  and  consequently  a  Protes- 
tant, she  could  not,  she  said,  bring  herself  to  believe, 
that  all  of  my  persuasion  were  to  be  consigned  to 
eternal  punishment  in  another  world ;  that  many 
Protestants  were  good  people,  and  God  was  too  just 
not  to  niake  a  distinction  between  the  good  and 
bad  of  all  sects.  ^     But  we  know  nothing  of  these 

*  It  if  mterettiDf  to  oViterve  bow  much  the  tentifnents,  and  ereo  the  exprattion  of 
tbh  poor  Ssvoyardc,  rewu.ble  thow  of  Fenclon.  II  ne  pouvoit,  diaoH-tl, m  pcnoidcr 
fttt  0iM  f «*a  apptlMt  ten*  tt  ia*OQ  oe  dcim)iC  iamuf ,  diioit  U,  appder  Mtrancat. 
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things  after  all,  however,  continued  she,  for  of  the 
numbers  who  have  departed,  not  one  to  my  know- 
ledge, at  least,  has  ever  returned !  for  my  part,  how 
have  I  not  lamented  my  husband  and  my  brothers? 
how  have  I  not  conjured  them  to  impart  to  me 
where  they  are  removed  to,  and  what  is  their  pre- 
sent situation  ?  Ah,  surely  if  they  existed  at  allj 
they  would  not  leave  me  in  this  state  of  wretched 
uncertainty ;  but  perhaps,  I  am  not  worthy  of  such 
a  favour,  perhaps  the  pure  untainted  souls  of  those 
children  enjoy  the  comfort  of  their  presence,  and  a 
happiness  which  I  must  not  aspire  to."  Every 
one  who  visits  the  valley  of  Chamouoy  will  be  made 
sensible  of  the  greatest  obligations  to  M.  de  Saus- 
sure,  if  he  takes  the  trouble  of  looking  into  the 
works  of  that  distinguished  traveller.  He  was  the 
third  individual  who  was  able  to  surmount  the  diffi- 
culties and  dangers,  which  attend  the  ascent  of  Mont 
Blanc,  and  very  skilfully  availed  himself  of  the  few 
hours  which  he  passed  there.  Seated  upon  this  noble 
observatory,  and  provided  with  every  necessary  in- 
strument, he  proceeded  without  a  moment's  loss  of 
time  to  accomplish  the  objects  of  so  perilous  an  un- 
dertaking. The  Barometer  gave  him,  according 
to  the  improved  process  of  M.  de  Luc,  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  same  height,  which  had  been  attri- 
buted to  the  mountain  by  the  usual  mode  of  trigo- 
metrical  measurement.    The  Hygrometer  showed 

mdit  fttmielleiMnt  Balbeoran  dfi  miilieri  d'hoauBefl  pour  aroir  ignorC,  soit  psr 
le  maUiMir  des  eiroooitaiicei,  loit  pv  cehii  de  lean  lomiera,  de§  v€rit(ft  que  m 
•agMK  iiiipliiitnUe  MmUe  n*tV€ir  Toala  i^viler  qa*a  une  petite  partie  de  le 
Tent. 

BUkf!r$daMmiihntd4PJeaimmF'' 
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struction,  which  seemed  ready  for  our  reoeptiofi ; 
but  the  sensation  of  fatigue  gave  way  to  that  of  ad-  • 
miration  or  surprize ;  when  oh  moving'  across  the  I 
narrow  space   which  terminated  the  ascent,  we 
found  ourselves  on  the  brink  of  another  valley, 
broader  than  that  of  Chamouny,  and  filled  up  to 
within  a  few  hundred  feet  with  ice  which  rose  into 
a  variety  of  forms  and  inequalities — this  is  the  place 
described  by  travellers  as  the  sea  of  ice,  and  which 
extending  for  several  miles,  and  bordered  by  high, 
inaccessible,  and  naked  rocks  of  granite,  and  open- 
in  ({  from  place  to  place  into  frightful  chasms,  seems 
the  seat  of  eternal  winter.     If  you  can  suppose  for 
a  moment  the  valley  which  leads  through  the  S.  W, 
mountains  from  immediately  behind  the  house  at 
Bel  voir,  filled  up  with  snow  blown  from  the  neigh- 
bouring heights,  and  that  snow  compressed  by  its 
own  weight,  and  connected  into  one  mass  by  the 
water,  whiih  trickling  through  from  the  surface,  be- 
comes frozen  as  it  descends,  and  the  extremity  of  this 
mighty  mass  protruded  into  the  old  fields,  and  end- 
ing abruptly,  and  a  rapid  stream  issuing  from  below 
it,  you  may  form  some  idea  of  what  a  glacier  is. 
Mn  Coxe  gives  a  very  good  description  of  the    j 
scene  which  was  now  before  us,  availing  himself 
of  those  who  have  gone  before  him,  and  particu* 
larly  of  Mr.  de  Saussure — so  entirely,  indeed,  does 
he  confine  his  narration  to  what  was  already  writ- 
ten, that,  had  he  not  told  us  that  he  put  cramp-irons 
to  his  shoes,  and  that  he  afterwards  refreshed  him* 
self  with  cold  victuals,  his  description  might  have 
been  supposed  the  production  of  some  laborious 
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compiler  in  a  garret.    We  lefit  some  of  our  com- 
pany at  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  de9cending 
with  the  others  to  the  surface  <^f  the  sea  of  ice,  ad* 
Tanced  upon  it  with  great  caution,  as  you  may 
imagine,  for  about  150  yards.    On  all  sides  there 
was  to  be  beard  a  rush  of  waters ;  and  there  were 
crevices,  the  very  idea  of  approaching  which  was 
painful,  and  inequalities  like  the  waves  of  a  high 
sea.    After  surveying  the  scene  about  us  for  some 
time,  and  hearing  the  effects  of  the  large  fragments 
of  rock,  which  our  guides  rolled  into  the  crevices, 
we  ascended  again,  and  having  registered  our  names 
in  a  sort  of  temple  of  fame,  which  the  edifice  ge- 
nerously erected  by  a  Monsieur  Desportes,  for  the 
protection  of  travellers,  has  been  converted  into, 
and  on  the  same  pannel  with  those  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Derby,  whom  you  must  remember  at  K  We 

commenced  our  return  towards  the  valley,  taking 
another  ro^d  for  that  purpose,  and  desscending  to- 
wards the  source  of  the  Arveiron,  which  is  at  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  sea  of  ice,  and  2782  perpen- 
dicular feet  below  the  edifice  on  Montanvert.  We 
were  too  late  in  the  year  to  enjoy  the  sublime 
beauties  of  this  view,  as  they  are  described  by  tra- 
vellers. The  immense  arch  of  ice  of  100  feet  in 
height,  and  broad  in  proportion,  had  lately  fallen 
in ;  but  various  tints  of  colour,  from  a  pale  white 
to  a  deep  green,  diversified  the  surface,  which  rose 
abruptly,  and  ended  in  pyramidical  forms;  while 
the  Aiguille  de  Dru,  one  of  the  naked  rocks  of 
granite,  which  I  mentioned  as  appearing  to  bound 
the  valley  of  ice,  was  visible  above  all,  rising  like 
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an  immeme  obelisk  to  the  stupendous  height  of  up- 
wards of  9000  feet,  from  the  spot  we  stood  on. 
What  added  to  the  angularity  of  the  scene  before 
us,  were  the  forest  trees  which  cover  the  sides  of 
the  Montanvwty  and  of  the  opposite  mountain,  from 
the  bosom  of  which  the  glacier  descends.  It  was 
now  late  in  the  day,  we  returned  to  our  inn  along 
the  meadows,  and  well  cultivated  fields  of  the  val- 
ley. The  whole  of  this  country  has  undergone 
very  great  alterations,  and  by  very  violent  means. 
The  glaciers  were  evidently  1500  feet  more  ele- 
vated, at  some  distant  period,  than  they  are  now ; 
and  the  strata  of  several  of  the  mountains  we  had  pass- 
ed on  the  road  to  Chamouny  are  not  only  vertical, 
but  what  is  still  more  difficult  to  be  accounted  for, 
they  may  be  almost  said  to  form  segments  of  circles. 
Perhaps  upon  the  sudden  withdrawing  of  the  great 
mass  of  waters,  in  the  depths  of  which  these  moun- 
tains were  formed,  by  successive  accumulations  of 
some  soft  material ;  their  foundations  gave  way  as 
the  earth  became  dry,  and  they  thus  assumed,  by 
the  extension  of  some  parts,  and  the  contraction  of 
others,  those  singular  appearances  which  we  now 
behold.  I  have  already  mentioned,  in  a  former 
letter,  the  evident  marks  to  be  met  with,  of  the  sea 
having  covered  the  tops  of  very  lofty  mountains, 
and  it  is  certain,  that  the  extremity  of  the  eminence 
immediately  behind  the  little  village  oJ^St.  Martin, 
near  Salenrbe,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  upwards 
of  6,000  feet,  is  entirely  composed  of  marine  fossils. 
As  to  the  former  altitude  of  the  glaciers,  it  is  in- 
ferred by  the  immense  detached  rocks  remaining 
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10  different  places,  where  no  other  power  we  know 
of  but  that  of  the  glaciers  can  have  conveyed  them, 
and  where  they  have  been  left  on  the  slope  of  the 
valley,  as  the  ebb  tide  leaves  pebbles  on  the  beach 
of  the  ocean. 
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Our  third  and  last  day  in  this  happy  valley,  was 
chiefly  employed  in  visiting  the  Glacier  de  Buis- 
son,  which  is  of  very  easy  access.  The  road  lay 
for  9  little  way  along  the  river  side,  amid  small 
clusters  of  houses,  each  of  which  was  generally 
provided  with  an  oratory,  in  which  the  figure  of 
the  Virgin,  with  the  holy  infant  in  her  arms,  appears 
in  a  recess,  behind  a  grating  of  wire,  and  at  the 
top  is  a  sacred  promise  made  by  the  Bishop,  that  so 
many  prayers  said  in  that  spot,  will  operate  as  a 
mitigation  of  so  many  days  in  Purgatory.  We 
Protestants,  it  is  true,  are  no  more  to  be  persuaded 
of  the  good  Bishop's  knowledge,  or  power  upon 
the  occasion,  then  we  are  of  Dulcinea's  disenchant- 
ment in  virtue  of  Sancho's  scourging  himself;  but 
to  the  sincere  Catholick  it  is  a  very  different  affair^ 
and  though  no  one,  not  even  a  Bishop  perhaps,  not- 
withstanding what  the  Catholicks  believet  can  tell 
how  far  the  promise  may  hold  good  with  respect  to 
purgatory ;  we  may  any  of  us  venture  to  assert» 
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through  the  gouth  of  France.  We  had  the  addi- 
tion of  your  uncle  and  brother,  of  your  Geneyan 
sister,  and  of  the  stout  Swiss  nurse,  who  has  the 
charge  of  her,  and  who,  wearing  a  gold  cross,  by 
way  of  ornament,  was  very  much  afraid  of  being 
taken  for  a  Catholick,  and  a  Savoyarde. 

Of  dangers  on  the  road  we  experienced  none,  but 
we  passed  frequently  where  dangera  had  befen ;  as 
OTCr  the  beds  of  torrents,  which  bear  every  thing 
before  them,  when  swelled  with  the  melting  of  the 
snows,  and  under  the  brow  of  mountains,  from  which 
masses  of  rock  bad  often  fallen,  to  the  great  terrour 
of  the  neighbourhood.  Savoy  has  had  its  portion 
of  sufferings  during  the  French  revolution.  The 
clergy  was  every  where  despoiled  of  their  pro- 
perty, and  every  where  the  object  of  cruelty  and 
oppression.  The  churches  and  chapels  were  con- 
verted to  some  profane  use,  and  the  poor  parish 
priests  were  hunted  out  and  pursued  from  one  hid- 
ing-place to  another.  Yet  did  not  these  good  men 
desert  their  flocks  ;  for  five  years  that  religion  was 
an  object  of  persecution,  they  persevered  in  at- 
tempting to  fulfil  their  duty,  and  had  all  the  merit 
of  the  first  Christians  in  the  times  of  Nero  or  Diocle- 
sian.  I  have  lately  seen  two  very  fine  pictures  on 
fliis  subject.  The  one  represents  the  curate  as  per* 
forming  divine  service  at  the  foot  of  a  rock,*  in  a 

*  There  are  lome  beaotiful  lines  in  a  little  Poem  entitled  the  Sain 
bath,  which  seem  singularly  applicable  to  these  stolen  devotions.  Tbej 
are  descriptive  indeed  of  a  verj  similar  period  in  the  Historj  of  fcSoot*. 
land,  for  history  conaists  bqt  too  mach  of  a  repetition  of  the  nmt 
scenes; 

.     Long  ere  the  dawo,  by  denoui  wvys, 
0*er  hills,  tbroi|{h  woods,  o*er  dreary  wastei,  they  sooght 
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remote  valley,  during  the  persecution,  and  the  other 
as  returning  to  his  parish,  after  the  concordat  between 
the  French  Government  and  the  Pope.*  In  this 
last  be  is  represented  as  surrounded  by  the  old  and 
the  young.  **  He  for  God  only,  they  for  God  in 
hiin."  As  a  well-beloved  fiiend  and  parent,  who 
returns,  after  a  long  absence,  to  the  bosom  of  a 
family.  A  group  of  clowns  are  in  the  act  of  rais- 
ing the  Cros^,  the  mayor  of  the  commune  is  ex- 
plaining the  blessed  change  which  has  taken  place, 
and  an  old  couple,  who  seem  too  weak  with  age,  to 
stand  up,  and  who  may  have  been  borne  to  the 
church  door,  and  seated  there  by  their  children, 
have  an  expression  on  their  countenance,  which  re- 
ligion atone  could  give  rise  to ;  it  seems  as  if  a  ray 
from  heaven  bad  come  to  gild  the  last  moments  of 
their  existence.  Surely,  such  subjects  are  far  more 
worthy  the  talents  of  an  artist  than  a  market  for  cat- 
tle, or  for  hogs,  or  the  drunken  boors  and  alehouse 
joys  of  the  Flemish  school. 

The  gentry  of  Savoy  have  suffered  almost  as 
much   as  the  clei^;  they  have  been  treated  as 

Tlie  opiaiid  iaoon«  where  riven,  tiiere  botbrookii 
Ditpateh  to  dkforeot  kbi— 

io  loUtDdef  like  theie 

Thy  peneeatod  children,  BcoUs,  foiled, 

A(7raDt,»odabiKot*i  bloody  Imwf^ 

Bot  timei  aore  gloomy  IbUjDwed,  end  no  mora 

The  Mwnbled  people  dar*d  to  wonhip  God 

In  &ee  of  day,  or  even  at  the  deed 

or  nigbt,  nve,  when  the  wintiy  itonn  rtT*d  fierce  ; 

I  then  dauotlcnly 

The  icatterM  few  woold  meet,  in  KHne  deep  dale. 
By  rocki  o^er  cuopied,  to  hear  the  Teke, 
Their  faithful  Putor^t  roiee. 
^  These  picturei  were  paioted  by  Topfer. 
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emigrants,  for  remaining  attached  to  a  cause,  which 
they  would  have  been  despised  for  quitting,  and 
have  been  ruined  by  fines  and  cohftscations,  while 
a  new  race  of  people,  like  the  new  race  of  noxious 
insects  and  reptiles,  who  are  called  into  existence 
by  the  putridity  of  our  rice-fields,  when  the  water 
is  withdrawn,  has  risen  to  opulence  and  to  distiao- 
tion,  in  their  place.  At  Salenches,  I  was  looking 
at  the  castle,  and  asked  a  person  who  came  up,  the 
name  of  the  proprietor.  It  has  been  confiscated, 
he  said,  and  sold  for  assignats^  and  now  belongs  to 
the  barber,  who  used  formerly  to  shave  Monsieur 
le  Baron.  The  moonlight  view  from  Chamouny  is 
extremely  sublime.  At  a  small  distance,  appears 
Mont  Blanc,  at  the  perpendicular  height,  above  the 
▼alley,  of  upwards  of  12,000  feet,  and  to  the  left  is 
a  range  of  lofty  eminences,  the  lowest  of  which, 
would,  in  any  other  situation,  command  the  admi- 
ration of  travellers. 

The  next  morning,  at  an  early  hour,  we  proceed- 
ed to  ascend  a  mountain,  which  is  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  valley  to  the  Montanvert,  each  of  us 
mounted  on  a  mule,  and  each  accompanied  by  a 
guide  on  foot.  These  guides  are  a  race  of  active, 
intelligent,  good-humoured  people,  who  live  by  at- 
tending strangers  on  such  occasions,  and  know  the 
value  of  a  good  character.  The  ascent  was  every 
where  rapid,  and  the  road,  in  some  places,  was  but  a 
narrow  shelf,  hanging  suspended  over  a  frightful  de- 
clivity; so  perfectly  sure-footed,  however,  are  the 
mules,  and  so  entirely  do  they  assume  the  manage- 
ment upon  these  occasions,  that  no  one  seems  afraid. 
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After  a  long  ascent,  we  found  ourselves  on  an  emi* 
nence,  which  the  calculations  of  j^eometers  have 
fixed  at  3000  feet  above  the  Priory ;  and. here,  upon 
turning  round,  we  beheld  Mont  Blanc,  in  all  its 
sublimity  of  height  and  of  eternal  snow.  The 
other  mountains  and  needles  of  granite,  were  like 
enormous  giants  upon  guard  around  its  base.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  curtain  of  creation  had  been  raised, 
as  if  we  were  arrived  at  some  other  world.  It  is 
hence  that  the  effi>rts  of  those  who  have  attained  to 
the  top  of  Mont  Blanc  may  be  conceived,  and  that 
the  various  glaciers  may  be  traced  from  their  origin, 
in  the  mountains,  to  the  valley  below.  We  remain- 
ed here  about  half  an  hour,  and  then  descended  a 
little  lower,  to  a  spring,  where,  as  Mr.  Coxe  ex- 
presses himself,  we  refreshed  ourselves  with  some 
cold  victuals  we  had  brought  with  us.  Plain  truth 
needs  indeed  no  flowers  of  speech,  but  such  a  din- 
ner, in  such  a  place,  is  de^rving  of  a  few  words 
more.  A  rock,  from  which  the  water  sprung,  served 
us  as  a  table,  and  towards  the  end  of  our  dinner, 
we  werie  joined  by  two  young  women  of  Chamouny, 
with  baskets  of  berries,  which  they  had  collected 
from  the  rocks  above  us.  They  were  attended  by 
a  goatherd,  who  with  a  hunting  horn  slung  from  his 
neck,  and  with  a  wild  yet  good-natured  countenance, 
was  the  very  emblem  of  rural  simplicity.  Neither 
he  nor  the  young  women  would  eat  meat,  as  it  was 
on  a  Friday,  but  the  guides,  who  are  the  fine  gen- 
tlemen of  the  valley,  and  have  the  advantages  of 
travelling,  without  going  from  home,  were  burthen- 
ed  with  no  such  scruples.    We  descended  on  foot. 
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and  found  your  little  sbter  waiting  for  us,  in  the 
arms  of  her  nurse,  at  the  entrance  of  the  village. 

The  soil  of  the  valley  is  fertile,  and  land  b  fre- 
quently sold  at  80/.  sterling  an  acre.    The  air  is 
good,  and  every  necessary  of  life  in  great  perfection. 
The  good  Benedictines,  who  first  settled  here,  about 
the  time  that  William  the  Conqueror  went  to  Eng- 
land, certainly  thought  themselves  and  their  suc- 
cessors removed  from  all  danger  of  being  molested. 
They  made  grants  of  the  land  upon  very  easy 
terms,  and  remained  in  quiet  possession  of  their 
tythes  and  other  rights  till  the  late  revolution.  The 
inhabitants   are   now  relieved  from  those  feudal 
duties,  but  they  pay  heavy  taxes,  and  are  plagued 
witb  the  conscription.    It  is  about  70  years  since 
their  valley  was  first  visited  by  travellers,  and  as  it 
has  been  fashionable,  ever  since,  to  do  so,  and  for 
great  numbers  of  young  Englishmen,  in  particular, 
the  sums  of  money  accumulated  by  these  frugal  and 
sagacious  people,  as  guides,  as  innkeepers,  or  as 
sellers  of  chrystal,  and  other  curiosities  from  the 
mountains,  must  be  considerable. 
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The  comfortable  accommodation  of  a  good  ihn, 
enabled  us  to  undertake  the  ascent  of  the  Montan- 
▼ert,  the  next  day ;  but  the  mules  which  we  set 
out  upoo,  could  only  carry  us  half-way  up,  and  it 
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was  necessary  to  perform  the  rest  of  the  expedi- 
tioD  on  foot.    This  our  ladies  prepared  themselves 
/  for  with  courage,  and  each  placing  herself  between 
two  guides,  who  walked  one  before  and  the  other 
behind  her,  and  resting  with  either  hand  upon  two 
poles,  the  extremities  of  which  were  held  horizon- 
tally by  the  guides,  moved  slowly  forwards,  while 
the  others  of  us  walked  singly.    We  ascended  in 
this  manner  about  three  miles,  from  where  the 
mules  were  left,  stopping  frequently  to  take  breath, 
and  admiring,  at  every  pause,  the  beauty  of  the 
vaUey  below  us,  in  which  the  narrow  fields  of  grain, 
of  clover,  and  of  potatoes,  seemed  spread  along 
like  ribbons.    I  took  occasion  to  inform  the  guides 
that  they  were  obliged  to  the  country  I  and  my 
fellow-travellers  came  from,  for  the  introduction  of 
potatoes,  which   has  enabled  them  to  economise 
their  wheat,  so  as  to  export  a  certain  quantity  every 
year,  instead  of  importing,  as  they  used  to  do,  an 
annual  supply  from  Lombardy,  and  we  excited 
their  admiration  by  other  particulars  of  the  country 
we  came  from,  by  making  them  comprehend  the 
extent  of  the  ocean  we  had  passed  over  on  our 
way  from  Europe.    We  passed  below  many  frag- 
ments of  rock,  which  seemed  to  have  been  acci- 
dentally  impeded  on  their  descent  towards  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  and  over  some  steep  gulliesj 
where  a  person  commiting  himself  to  his  own 
weight,  would  have  descended  with  frightful  velo- 
city.   We  approached  at  length  to  an  open  space : 
it  was  a  small  pasturage,  and  there  was  a  hut  and 
another  small  building  of  apparently  elegant  con- 
VOL.  I.  33 
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struction,  which  seemed  ready  for  our  reception ; 
but  the  sensation  of  fatigue  gave  way  to  that  of  ad- 
miration or  surprize ;  when  on  moving  across  the 
narrow  space   which  terminated  the  ascent,  we 
found  ourselves  on  the  brink  of  another  valley, 
broader  than  that  of  Chamouny,  and  filled  up  to 
within  a  few  hundred  feet  with  ice  which  rose  into 
a  variety  of  forms  and  inequalities — this  is  the  place 
descril)ed  by  travellers  as  the  sea  of  ice,  and  which 
extending  for  several  miles,  and  bordered  by  high, 
inaccessible,  and  naked  rocks  of  granite,  and  open- 
ing from  place  to  place  into  frij^ihtful  chasms,  seems 
the  seat  of  eternal  winter.     If  you  can  suppose  for 
a  m(»men1  the  valley  which  leads  through  the  S.  W. 
mountains  from  immediately  behind  the  house  at 
Bel  voir,  filled  up  with  snow  blown  from  the  neigh- 
bouring heights,  and  that  snow  compressed  by  its 
own  weight,  and  connected  into  one  mass  by  the 
water,  whiih  trickling  through  from  the  surface,  be- 
comes frozen  as  it  descends,  and  the  extremity  of  this 
mighty  mass  protruded  into  the  old  fields,  and  end- 
ing abruptly,  and  a  rapid  stream  issuing  from  below 
it,  you  may  form  some  idea  of  what  a  glacier  is. 
Mr.  Coxe  gives  a  very  good  description  of  the 
scene  which  was  now  before  us,  availing  himself 
of  those  who  have  gone  before  him,  and  particu-    | 
larly  of  Mr.  de  Saussure — so  entirely,  indeed,  does 
he  confine  his  narration  to  what  was  already  writ- 
ten, that,  had  he  not  told  us  that  he  put  cramp-irons 
to  his  shoes,  and  that  he  afterwards  refreshed  bim-    i 
self  with  cold  victuals,  his  description  might  bare 
been  supposed  the  production  of  some  laborious    i 
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GompUer  in  a  garret.    We  left  some  of  our  com- 
pany at  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  descending 
with  the  others  to  the  surface  of  the  sea  of  ice,  ad* 
Tanced  upon  it  with  great  caution,  as  you  may 
imagine,  for  about  150  yards.     On  all  sides  there 
was  to  be  beard  a  rush  of  waters ;  and  there  were 
crevices,  the  very  idea  of  approaching  which  was 
painful)  and  inequalities  like  the  waves  of  a  high 
sea.    After  surveying  the  scene  about  us  for  some 
time,  and  hearing  the  effects  of  the  large  fragments 
of  rock,  which  our  guides  rolled  into  the  crevices, 
we  ascended  again,  and  haying  registered  our  names 
in  a  sort  of  temple  of  fame,  which  the  edifice  ge» 
aerously  erected  by  a  Monsieur  Desportes,  for  the 
protection  of  travellers,  has  been  converted  into, 
and  on  the  same  paqnel  with  those  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Derby,  whom  you  must  remember  at  K .  We 

commenced  our  return  towards  the  valley,  taking 
another  road  for  that  purpose,  and  descending  to- 
wards the  source  of  the  Arveiron,  which  is  at  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  sea  of  ice,  and  2782  perpen- 
dicular feet  below  the  edifice  on  Montanvert.  We 
were  too  late  in  the  year  to  enjoy  the  sublime 
beauties  of  this  view,  as  they  are  described  by  tra- 
vellers. The  immense  arch  of  ice  of  100  feet  in 
height,  and  broad  in  proportion,  had  lately  fallen 
in ;  but  various  tints  of  colour,  from  a  pale  white 
to  a  deep  green,  diversified  the  surface,  which  rose 
abruptly,  and  ended  in  pyramidical  forms;  while 
the  Aiguille  de  Dru,  one  of  the  naked  rocks  of 
granite,  which  I  mentioned  as  appearing  to  bound 
the  vaUey  of  ice,  was  visible  above  all,  rising  like 
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an  immeliBe  obelisk  to  the  stupendous  height  of  up- 
wards of  9000  feet,  from  the  spot  we  stood  on. 
What  added  to  the  singularity  of  the  scene  before 
us,  were  the  forest  trees  which  cover  the  sides  of 
the  Montanverty  and  of  the  opposite  mountain,  from 
the  bosom  of  which  the  glacier  descends.  It  was 
now  late  in  the  day,  we  returned  to  our  inn  along 
the  meadows,  and  well  cultivated  fields  of  the  val- 
ley. The  .whole  of  this  country  has  undergone 
very  great  alterations,  and  by  very  violent  means. 
The  fiflaciers  were  evidently  1600  feet  more  ele- 
vated, at  some  distant  period,  than  they  are  now ; 
and  the  strataof  several  of  the  mountains  we  had  pass- 
ed on  the  road  to  Chamouny  are  not  only  vertical, 
but  what  is  still  more  difficult  to  be  accounted  for, 
they  may  be  almost  said  to  form  segments  of  circles. 
Perhaps  upon  the  sudden  withdrawing  of  the  great 
mass  of  waters,  in  the  depths  of  which  these  moun- 
tains were  formed,  by  successive  accumulations  of 
some  soft  material ;  their  foundations  gave  way  as 
the  earth  became  dry,  and  they  thus  assumed,  by 
the  extension  of  some  parts,  and  the  contraction  of 
others,  those  sin^^ular  appearances  which  we  now 
behold.  I  have  already  mentioned,  in  a  former 
letter,  the  evident  marks  to  be  met  with,  of  the  sea 
having  covered  the  tops  of  very  lofty  mountains, 
and  it  is  certain,  that  the  extremity  of  the  eminence 
immediately  behind  the  little  village  otSL  Martin, 
near  Salenrhe,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  upwards 
of  6,000  feet,  is  entirely  composed  of  marine  fossils. 
As  to  the  former  altitude  of  the  glaciers,  it  is  in- 
ferred by  the  immense  detached  rocks  remaining 
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ID  different  places,  where  no  other  power  we  know 
of  but  that  of  the  glaciers  can  have  conveyed  them, 
and  where  they  have  been  left  on  the  slope  of  the 
valley,  as  the  ebb  tide  leaves  pebbles  on  the  beach 
of  the  ocean. 
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OuR  third  and  last  day  in  this  happy  valley,  was 
chiefly  employed  in  visiting  the  Glacier  de  Buis- 
son,  which  is  of  very  easy  access.  The  road  lay 
for  9  little  way  along  the  river  side,  amid  small 
clusters  of  houses,  each  of  which  was  generally 
provided  with  an  oratory,  in  which  the  figure  of 
the  Virgin,  with  the  holy  infant  in  her  arms,  appears 
in  a  recess,  behind  a  grating  of  wire,  and  at  the 
top  is  a  sacred  promise  made  by  the  Bishop,  that  so 
many  prayers  said  in  that  spot,  will  operate  as  a 
mitigation  of  so  many  days  in  Purgatory.  We 
Protestants,  it  is  true»  are  no  more  to  be  persuaded 
of  the  good  Bishop's  knowledge,  or  power  upon 
(be  occasion,  then  we  are  of  Dulcinea's  disenchant- 
ment in  virtue  of  Sancho's  scourging  himself;  but 
to  the  sincere  Catholick  it  is  a  very  different  affair^ 
and  though  no  one,  not  even  a  Bishop  perhaps,  not- 
withstanding what  ihe  Catholicks  believes  can  tell 
how  far  the  promise  may  bold  good  with  respect  to 
purgatory ;  we  may  any  of  us  venture  to  assert. 
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that  a  person  who  would  devoutly  pour  out  his  aoul 
in  prayer,  before  an  object  connected  in  hb  mind 
with  the  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being,  would  be  less 
likely  than  another  to  incur  punishment  hereafter. 
I  have  often  lamented,  that  the  improvement  of  tbe 
human  mind  could  not  have  gone  on,  and  left  the 
ancient  system  of  religion  undisturbed.*  But  to 
return  to  the  glacier,  we  approached  by  a  gentle 
slope,  and  halted  for  a  moment  in  a  wood,  to  admire 
the  striking  and  beautiful  contrast  which  is  created 
by  the  cones  of  ice,  as  they  rise  up  at  a  distance 
like  the  minarets  of  a  Moorish  town,  and  gKtter 
through  the  trees.  The  ascent  became  afterwards 
more  rapid,  and  the  cones  appeared  in  all  their  sin* 
gular  magnificence  of  height,  and  structure.  There 
seemed  to  be  many  of  them  higher  than  the  tallest 
trees,  while  the  base  of  the  solid  ice  they  rested 

*  See  preface  to  Butler's  Analogj^  an  th»  Mibject— irhicfa  bu  been 
rery  much  niisuoderetood.  '^Whatever/*  sajs  the  autborof Uie  prelaoef 
'*  can  Id  the  smallest  degree  promote  the  ioterests  of  Rehgioii,  whether 
derived  from  the  medium  of  the  body,  or  the  miad,  ought  to  be  deem- 
ed deserring  of  our  most  serious  attentiou.  If  the  appearaooe  of  a 
cross  should  rev  ire  in  the  beholder  a  due  sense  of  the  ezpisftory  sacri* 
IKce,  the  consequences  surelj  would  be  not  less  useful  to  the  humsB 
mind,  than  if  the  same  sentiments  had  been  eirited  bj  a  picture  of  tlie 
erucifizion,  such  as  is  commonlj  placed  in  many  Protestant  Churches." 
Every  one  must  remember  the  answer  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  opoo 
Uie  solject,  to  the  brutal  Earl  of  Kent.  The  Homan  Catholicks  have 
been  entell/  ipisrepresented  by  many  dignitaries  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  by  none  more  than  by  Bishop  Porteus.  It  is  sorely 
wrong  to  charge  upon  men  the  consequences  of  opinions  which  they  ei- 
pressly  disown.  The  Council  of  Trent,  which  contains  the  Catbolick 
rales  of  faith,  expressly  declared,  that  there  was  nodiFinity  or  firtne 
in  Images,  and  that  they  were  not  to  be  worshipped  ;  and  accordioglji 
in  a  Catholick  catechism  I  hare  seen,  and  where  the  question  is,  If  it 
is  rigbt  to  pray  to  images  ?  the  answer  is,  no»  becanse  they  aeither  s«<* 
nor  hear,  nor  can  help  us.  ^ 
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upon  must  be  some  hundred  feet  in  thickness. 
As  this  part  of  the'  glacier  is  uninterruptedly  con- 
nected with  a  great  mass  of  ice  and  snow  stretching 
towards  the  upper  regions  of  Mont  Blanc,  for  an 
extent  of  perhaps  seven  or  eight  miles,  and  as  the 
valley  it  rests  upon  is  in  this  place  extremely  rapid, 
the  prohabtiity  is  that  immense  fragments  moving 
down  confusedly  together,  have  been  brought  to 
assume  their  present  appearance  by  the  joint 
operation  of  the  rain  and  of  the  sun.  A  little  high- 
er up,  and  where  the  ascent  is  for  a  short  space 
much  less  steep,  the  glacier  may  be  crossed  with 
safety  ;  and  we  walked  deliberately  along,  under 
the  direction  of  our  guides,  upon  the  bed  of  ice. 
It  was  a  warm  day  in  August,  and  that  circum- 
stance added  not  a  little  to  the  novelty  of  every 
thing  about  us.  We  undertook  no  distant  excur- 
sions  either  here  or  upon  the  sea  of  ice,  or  on 
Mont  Blanc  ;  but  you  may  form  a  very  good  idea 
of  the  accidents  to  which  persons  who  make  those 
perilous  attempts  are  exposed,  by  reading  M.  de 
Saussure,  or  Mr.  Coxe,  who  has  followed  him  very 
exactly.  That  a  hunter  who  has  been  from  his  in- 
fancy accustomed  to  the  sight  of  precipices,  should 
be  instigated  by  the  desire  of  providing  for  his 
family,  by  the  love  of  a  sort  of  glory,  and  by  the 
animation  of  pursuit,  to  risk  his  life  amid  the  fright- 
ful wilds  "  of  covered  pits  unfathomably  deep," 
does  not  surprise  me,  but  I  am,  I  confess,  astonish- 
ed that  the  desire  of  novelty,  and  that  the  objects 
even  of  Monsieur  de  Sausaure's  curiosity,  should 
lead  any  one  to  incur  the  danger  of  putting  an  end 
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to  his  existence  in  this  wilderness;  the  danger 
arises  very  much  from  what  Thomson,  who  seems 
to  have  been  inspiredt  calls  <' Those  precipices 
huge,  smoothed  o'er  with  snow.''  It  is  not  long  since 
a  person  walking  upon  the  surfiaice  of  a  neighbour- 
ing mountain,  and  on  a  part  always  covered  with 
snow,  suddenly  disappeared,  to  the  great  horrour  of 
his  companions.  In  as  short  a  time  as  possible  ropes 
were  procured,  and  a  resolute  mountaineer  was  let 
down  through  the  same  orifice  ;  at  the  depth  of  be- 
tween two  and  three  hundred  feet  were  found  the 
remains  of  the  unhappy  traveller;  he  had  been 
precipitated  between  two  walls  of  ice  which  ap- 
proached as  they  descended,  and  had  been  com- 
pressed to  death  by  the  shock  ;  still,  however,  the 
ice  immediately  before  bis  mouth,  had  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  slightly  thawed,  so  that  he 
must  have  survived  his  fall  for  at  least  three  or  four 
minutes.  A  monument  by  the  road  side  on  the 
way  to  Chamouny  records  his  name  and  bis  mirfor- 
tune,  and  gives  a  wholesome  caution  to  travellers. 
On  our  way  back  to  Chamouny,  I  observed  several 
of  the  inhabitants  gathering  elm  leaves,  which  were 
to  be  put  up  and  used  as  fodder  during  the  winter, 
the  length  of  which  induces  them  to  neglect  no 
means  of  providing  for  their  cattle,  ft  frequently 
happens,  that  the  snow  remains  to  the  thickness  of 
a  foot  in  the  month  of  April,  but  those  who  are 
desirous  of  sowing  their  grain  as  soon  as  possible, 
are  careful  to  accelerate  the  thaw  by  scattering 
bandfuls  of  dark  earth  over  the  surface  of  the  snow. 
The  custom  of  the  valley  is  to  make  an  equal  di- 
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risfem  of  their  field  between  grass,  grain,  and  vege- 
tables of  various  kinds,  and  transfer  the  different 
sorts  of  labbur  and  culture  every  six  years.  Their 
cows  form  the  principle  article  of  their  wealth,  for 
cheese,  in  addition  to  a  little  wheat,  is  the  only 
thing  they  make  for  sale.  In  addition  to  what  they 
possess  in  the  valley,  many  individuals  have  little 
tracts  of  pasturage  at  a  distance,  and  all  have  a  com- 
mon right  to  that  of  the  mountain,  where  they  send 
their  cows  under  tlie  care  of  a  herdsman,  and 
a  maker  of  cheese,  who  is  called  the  fruitier. 
And  in  order  that  a  fair  division  of  the  produce 
may  be  made,  the  owners  of  the  cows  attend 
in  person,  eight  days  after  the  pasturage  is 
open,  and  again  on  the  15th  or  16th  of  August; 
the  cows  are  milked,  and  the  milk  is  weighed  in 
their  presence,  arid  according  to  the  produce  of 
those  two  days,  is  their  proportion  of  butter  and 
cheese  regulated.  The  people  of  the  valley  are 
universally  civil  to  strangers ;  they  are  intelligent 
also  and  conversable ;  like  those  of  their  class  in 
every  part  of  Europe,  they  are  superstitious,  and 
the  more  so,  perhaps,  as  sailors  are,  from  the  dan- 
gers to  which  they  are  frequently  exposed.  No 
voyage  at  sea  can  indeed  exceed  in  dano;er  or  fa- 
tigue the  excursions  of  a  hunter ;  and  the  idea  is 
that  when  a  man  loses  his  life  amid  the  chasms  of  the 
ice,  or  the  precipices  of  the  mountain,  his  ghost  is 
sure  to  appear  at  night  to  the  persim  whom  he 
loved  best.  They  are  attached  to  tlie  observance 
of  their  religion,  but  appear  to  regret  their  former 
Seigneurs,  the  Benedictines,  less  than  I  expected. 
VOI-.  I.  34 
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There  is  something  generally  odious^  I  presume^ 
in  Feudal  tenures,  and  iQen  are  too  apt  to  forget 
that  these  form  frequently  the  only  price  given  by 
their  ancestors,  for  the  land  which  they  inhabit ; 
some  of  these  tenures  were  rather  ludicrous  than 
oppressive ;  the  representative  of  the  Seigniory 
had  a  right,  for  instance,  to  place  his  leg  with  a  boot 
on,  in  the  bed  of  a  new  married  lady,  and  to  keep  it 
there  a  certain  time,  but  the  exercise  of  the  right 
was  always  bought  off  by  a  haunch  of  chamois,  or 
a  saddle  of  mutton.  Monsieur  de  Saussure,  whose 
name  I  have  so  often  mentioned  to  you,  thought 
very  advantageously  of  the  people  of  this  valley, 
and  has  related  several  characteristick  traits  of  their 
manners  and  conversation.  ^'  I  went  once,  says  he, 
as  I  de:3cended  weary  from  the  mountains  into  a 
lonely  hut,  and  asked  for  a  bowl  of  milk,  wbicb  was 
immediately  afid  cheerfully  handed  me  by  the 
owner  of  it,  a  woman  of  good  appearance,  who 
having  lost  her  husband  and  her  brothers  by  an 
epidemical  disorder,  was  left  with  two  young  chil- 
dren and  an  infant  in  the  cradle.  After  hearing 
that  I  was  a  Genevois,  and  consequently  a  Protes- 
tant, she  could  not,  she  said,  bring  herself  to  believe, 
tiiat  all  of  my  persuasion  were  to  be  consigned  to 
eternal  punishment  in  another  world ;  that  many 
Protestants  were  good  people,  and  God  was  too  just 
not  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  good  and 
bad  of  all  sects.*     But  we  know  nothing  of  these 

*  It  h  ioteref tmK  to  olitenre  bmr  much  the  wntioientf,  and  even  the  exprcnioiM  of 
tfaii  poor  Savoyards,  roeu.bl^  thoie  of  Fenclon.  II  nii  poavoit,  ditoit-O,  ••  ptfUMdcr 
fot  Dmo  f«'a  ■pptloit  b9n»  •!  %a*oo  ne  dcrxoitiintii,  dinh  U,  a^clw  wtMOMit, 
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things  after  all,  however/ continued  she,  for  of  the 
numbers  who  have  departed,  not  one  to  my  know- 
ledge, at  least,  has  ever  returned  !  for  my  part,  how 
have  1  not  lamented  my  husband  and  my  brothers? 
how  have  I  not  conjured  them  to  impart  to  me 
where  Ihey  are  removed  to,  and  what  is  their  pre- 
sent situation  ?  Ah,  surely  if  they  existed  at  alh 
they  would  not  leave  me  in  this  state  of  wretched 
uncertainly ;  but  perhaps,  I  am  not  worthy  of  such 
a  favour,  perhaps  the  pure  untainted  souls  of  those 
children  enjoy  the  comfort  of  their  presence,  and  a 
happiness  which  I  must  not  aspire  to/'  Every 
one  who  visits  the  valley  of  Chamouny  will  be  made 
sensible  of  the  greatest  obligations  to  M.  de  Saus- 
sure,  if  he  takes  the  trouble  of  looking  into  the 
works  of  that  distinguished  traveller.  He  was  the 
third  individual  who  was  able  to  surmount  the  difS* 
cullies  and  dangers,  which  attend  the  ascent  of  Mont 
Blanc,  and  very  skilfully  availed  himself  of  the  few 
hours  which  he  passed  there.  Seated  upon  this  noble 
observatory,  and  provided  with  every  necessary  in- 
strument, he  proceeded  without  a  moment's  loss  of 
lime  to  accomplish  the  objects  of  so  perilous  an  un- 
dertaking. The  Barometer  gave  him,  according 
to  the  improved  process  of  M.  de  Luc,  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  same  height,  which  had  been  attri- 
buted to  the  mountain  by  the  usual  mode  of  trigo- 
metrical  measurement.    The  Hygrometer  showed 

Rodit  itenieltemcat  aMlbwraox  des  mHtien  d^hooiiDCf  poar  af oir  ignorC,  loit  par 
fe  malheur  dn  ciroooitaaosa,  foit  par  celni  de  Icon  lomierei,  dei  vCrit^B  que  m 
ncem  iiiip«ii6lfablc  wmbte  n'avoir  tooIo  r6v«Ier  qtt*a  ime  petite  partie  de  la 
Terra. 

JBRHourt  del  JTMi^rw  A  rJcMbMM  F*' 
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the  air  to  contain  six  times  less  humidity  than  the 
atmosphere  of  Geneva,  which  no  doubt  contributed 
with  other  causes  to  that  continued  thirst  the  guides 
and  himself  lat)oured  under;  and  the  temperature 
at  which  water  boiled  was  found  to  contain  scarcely 
a  twelfth  of  the  lieat  necessary  to  create  ebullition 
in  the  regions  below.  This  last  experiment  bad 
been  suggested  by  M.  de  Luc,  and  is  very  inge- 
niously and  accurately  applied  to  measurement 
of  height,  as  I  will  explain  to  you  hereafter.  We 
may  ea.^ily  suppo^^e,  that  no  one  would  lie  tempted 
to  remain  long  in  these  regions  of  eternal  winter, 
even  had  not  nature  made  it  impossible  to  do  so. 
The  extreme  rarity  of  the  atmosphere  renders  an 
increaised  operation  of  the  lungs  necessary  to  respira- 
tion, this  of  course  affects  the  circulation;  a  fever 
is  brought  on,  and  there  succeeds  a  dislike  to  every 
sort  of  sustenance  but  water,  which  can  only  be  pro- 
cured by  melting  snow.  Nothing,  in  short,  but  Ibe 
most  ardent  curiosity,  founded  on  a  knowledge  of 
all  the  various  branches  of  Natural  History,  could 
have  enabled  M.  de  Saussure  to  remain  four  and 
a  half  hours  on  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc.  His 
constitution  which  was  naturally  robust,  was  thought 
to  have  suffered  extremely  by  these  annual  excnr« 
sions,  and  it  was  his  misfortune  to  outlive  for  some 
time  the  faculties  of  his  mind. 

We  now  prepared  to  set  off*  on  our  return  to 
Geneva,  the  ladies  with  the  nurse  rode  in  the  chara- 
banc as  when  they  came,  but  I  bad  prepared  a  bet- 
ter conveyance  for  Caroline.  A  guide  of  Cha- 
mouny,  who,  without  one  atom  of  superfluous  flesfa. 
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was  as  bifif  a  man  as  your  neighbour  Mr.  T ,  and 

as  surefooted  as  a  mule,  bore  her  in  bi^  arms  over 
all  the  bad  road,  wliicb  lasted  nearly  twenty  miles.* 
The  Charabanc,  as  you  will  perceive  by  the  draw- 
ins;  near  you^  is  a  kind  of  rude  sopha  upon  four  low 
wheels,  and  with  short  axle  trees ;  it  is  easily  taken 
to  pieces,  and  two  laen  convey  all  the  parts  of  it 
over  a  narrow  bridge  in  four  turns.  The  group  by 
the  water  side  will  interest  you,  as  taken  from  the 
life,  and  far  on  the  left  of  the  road  you  may  figure 
to  yourself  the  spot  where  the  mower  was  at  work.; 
he  called  out  to  U3>  I  remember,  we  could  not  hear 
what  be  said,  but  there  was  an  expression  of  exul* 
tation  in  his  voice.  I  have  referred  you  to  Coxe, 
for  an  account  of  llie  towns  through  which  we  pass- 
ed; they  are  generally  small  and  dirty,  with  nar* 
row  streets,  and  some  mouMering  remains  of  walls  : 
Done  of  them,  have  an  air  of  prosperity,  but  each 
has  a  history  made  up  of  the  usual  events,  and  going 
bark  to  a  period  far  beyond  the  time  when  Colum- 
bus began  to  reason  on  the  form  of  the  globe  The 
SaToyarde  nation  is  well  spoken  of,  but  they  ap- 
pear deficient  in  energy.  Those  who  inhabit  and 
cultivate  the  little  scattered  and  almost  inaccessible 
spots  of  good  land  among  the  mountains,  must  be 
active  and  industrious;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the 
more  fertile  vallies  seem  careless,  how  ttiey  live,  or 
how  they  clothe  themselves,  and  aie  in  general  the 
least  handsome  race  of  people  I  ever  beheld. 

*  The  sort  of  charabanc  here  described  is  used  only  in  mountain 
roadii  which  are  very  narrow.  There  is  another  sort  of  charabanc  for 
better  roads,  and  this  last  seems  to  have  been  the  model  of  what  we 
call  a  Dearborn  waggon. 
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MT  DEAR  B , 

I  AVAILED  myself  to  the  utmost,  of  tbe  little  lime 
my  brother  staid  with  me.  I  carried  him  to  tbe  dif- 
ferent places  of  the  environs,  whence  he  could  form 
the  best  idea  of  this  beautiful  country ;  to  Ferney, 
where  the  shade  of  Voltaire  seems  still  to  hover,  to 
the  neighbourinj^  mountain  of  Salere,  and  after- 
wards to  Meillerai;  and  when  tbe  rain  would  not 
permit  us  to  go  out,  we  had  old  times  to  talk  over, 
and  new  books  to  look  into ;  and  we  had  the  inex- 
haustible subjects  of  winter  s^rass,  English  and  Latin 
prosody,  the  properties  of  the  Lever,  and  the  law 
of  Nations.  Of  those  branches  of  the  Alps,  which 
shut  in  Geneva  to  the  eastward,  the  most  conspicu- 
ous is  Saleve,  which,  though  at  the  distance  of  near- 
ly five  miles,  appears  to  one  who  enters  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  city,  to  be  banging  over  it.  Its 
height  is  upwards  of  3000  feet,  and  its  original 
length  must  have  amounted  to  five  or  six  miles.  I 
say  original,  for  some  powerful  cause,  acting  in 
very  remote  times,  has  divided  into  two  mountains 
what  must  have  been,  apparently,  one.  The  general 
opinion  is,  that  the  instrument  upon  this  occasion 
was  the  water. of  that  great  ocean,  which  once  co- 
vered the  face  of  this  country,  and  which  suddenly, 
and  with  Irresistible  violence  was  made  to  change 
its  level.  The  confused  accumulation  of  rocks  at 
the  foot  of  the  hollow  that  separates  the  two  moun- 
tains, renders  the  agency  of  water  probable^  and  the 
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marine  shells  which  are  found  by  myriads  eif  her  in 
beds,  or  separately,  in  various  parts  of  both,  and 
the  sand  now  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  vegetable 
soil  on  the  top  of  the  higher  Saleve,  show  that  water 
to  have  been  salt.  The  interval  between  the  two 
mountains  is  a  fertile  valley ;  it  looks  like  the  bed 
of  some  river,  which  had  been  lately  turned  aside, 
and  the  appearance  is  the  more  singular,  from  the 
long  ascent  which  leads  to  it  by  the  only  road,  thai 
is  practicable  on  horseback.  About  midway  in  the 
valley  is  the  little  Savoyard  village  of  Moneti,  and 
this  is  succeeded  by  well  cultivated  fields,  that  end 
abruptly  by  a  precipice  on  ll)e  very  edge  of  which. 
stand  the  ruins  of  the  Chateau  de  THermitage.  This 
castle  must  have  been  erected  in  very  distant  times, 
lon^  before  the  use  of  artillery  was  known,  and 
when  the  protection  of  a  family  from  outrage,  and 
security  for  the  spoils  of  w^ir  were  the  objects  prin- 
cipally attended  to  in  choosing  a  situation.  There 
cannot  be  a  more  beautiful  and  variegated  view  than 
is  commanded  from  this  spot,  which  though  in  a 
deep  valley,  as  to  the  mountains  on  each  side  of  it, 
is  yet  elevated  to  the  height  of  several  hundred 
feet  above  the  plain  below.  The  lake,  the  city  of 
Geneva,  the  towns,  villages  and  cultivated  bill  sides, 
and  the  great  basin,  which  for  a  while  held  in  the 
diminished  waters  of  the  ocean,  are  spread  out  in 
all  their  magnificence  of  extent  It  is  probable  that 
tbe  vent  of  this  inland  sea,  confined  by  Jura  on  the 
one  side  and  Saleve  on  the  other,  was  over  the  Sion 
mountain,  till  the  burst  took  place  at  TEcluse, 
and  to  judge  by  the  deep  and  horizontal  thbugh 
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somewhat  inclining  traces  left  on  the  face  of  the 
rock,  the  current  of  this  Bosphorus  of  ancient 
days  must  have  been  very  rapid,  as  rapid  pertiaps 
as  the  stream  of  Niagara,  immediately  above  the 
rock  over  whic)i  the  water  now  so  tremendously  de- 
scends ;  and  which  yielding  in  the  lapse  of  ages  to  the 
slow  but  regular  diminution  of  its  mass,  will  one 
time  or  other  probably  let  loose  the  waters  of  On- 
tario, and  give  to  agriculture  those  thousands  of 
acres  which  now  lie  buried  in  the  abyss,  as  the 
Pays  de  Vaud  once  did.  The  citizen  of  Geneva, 
says  Monsieur  de  Saussure,  must  above  all  men 
enjoy  this  view;  he  beholds  his  native  city,  he 
follows  with  his  eyes  the  fortifications,  the  har- 
bour, and  the  publick  walks,  and  he  traces  the 
portions  of  subject  territory  which  lie  embosomed 
within  the  neighlxiuring  States.  He  thanks  heaven, 
which  placed  the  seat  of  all  his  heart  holds  dear  in 
aland  of  freedom^  and  a<]mires  with  gratitude  those 
coinciding  causes,  and  that  reunion  of  circumstan- 
ces, which  must  forever  secure  the  independence  of 
Geneva.  What  the  feelings  of  a  Genevan  are,  who 
now  looks  down  upon  his  native  city  from  the  Cha- 
teau de  THermltage,  may  be  conceived  without  any 
great  efibrt  of  the  imagination.  I  declare  to  you, 
that  when  full  of  this  passai^e  of  Monsieur  de  Saus- 
sure, I  placed  myself  as  he  describes,  my  feelings, 
stranger  as  I  am,  and  from  a  very  distant  country, 
were  those  of  sorrow  and  indignation.  Revolutions 
'  must,  I  know,  take  place  in  the  political,  as  fer- 
mentations do  in  the  natural  world  ;  and  I  have  that 
reliance  on  the  ways  of  Heaven,  which  makes  roe 
hope,  that  every  thing  will  still  be  for  the  best.  But 


irtmti  W6  tisdect  ujioh  tlie  waste  <tf  human  iffe,  which 
has  tsdcen  place,  frcrtn  one  extremity  of  France  to 
the  other;  when  We  rebollect  bbw  geniua  and  vir- 
tue faarve  feteen  b^ed  and  Insulted ;  when  we  behold 
ihelndiyiduals.  Whom  the  triumph  of  vice  and  the 
caprice  rf  fortune  have  elevated,  and  who  are  now 
decorated  wfth  those  distinctions  in  society,  which 
but  a  few  years  beSr>re  constituted  the  only  crim6 
that  burned  numbers  to  execution,  or  into  exile. 
When  we  reflect  upon  the  etertions  that  have  been 
made,  atid  the  sacrifices  that  have  been  endured  by 
a  great,  a  gallant,  and  a  generous  nation,  and  con- 
sider what  a  death  stroke  has  been  given  not  only  to 
the  liberty  of  their  defenceless  neighbour,  but  to 
every  thing  like  liberty  amobg  themselves ;  we  can- 
not but  presume  to  hope,  that  Providence  has  con- 
descended to  contract  an  enormous  debt  towards  a 
great  portion  of  mankind,  which  will  be  paid  here- 
after to  their  posterity; 

The  ride  to  Ferney  occupied  a  morning  very 
agreeably.  You  will  see  in  the  descriptions  of 
various  travellers  a  good  account  of  the  house  and 
ofthe  neighbouring  town,  which  does  infinite  honour 
to  the  sagacity,  to  the  taste,  and  to  the  humanity  of 
Voltaire.  The  bed  in  which  he  lay,  and  the  fuiHiture 
of  bis  chamber,  remain  as  he  left  tliem,  and  there 
are  several  valuable  pictures  of  distinguished  per- 
sons hanging  up  in  the  room.  The  King  of  Prus- 
sia's put  me  in  mind  of  our  ofd  friend  Baron  de 
Steuben,  but  the  eyes,  though  blue,  are  very  fer 
from  being  such  as  bespeak  a  melting  soul.   They 
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are  the  eyes  of  a  tiger  in  the  act  of  leepiai;  upoa 
his  prey.  The  memoirs  of  Tbiebaud,  wbicb  I  late- 
]y  read,  relate  entirely  to  the  court  of  Berlin,  and  to 
the  private  life  of  Ibis  great  King»  who  was  a  war* 
riour  in  the  field,  and  a  wit  in  society,  and  jfho 
being  deficient  neither  in  resolution  nor  address, 
was  careful  that  no  scruple  of  conncieoce  nor  affec- 
tation of  delicacy  should  make  him  deviate  from 
his  purposes,  or  fail  of  success.  He  could  bear  ad- 
Tersity  too  with  firmness,  and  more  than  once  rose 
superiour  to  defeats,  that  mi((ht,  with  a  chief  of 
another  character^  bare  proved  fatal  to  a  monarchy 
that  bad  been  so  scraped  together  and  an  army  so 
composed*  Though  penurious  by  nature,  he  could 
be  liberal  to  men  of  science,  and  was  fond  of  archi- 
tecture, of  musick,  and  of  poetry.  In  the  govern* 
ment  of  his  kingdom  be  was  extremely  attentive  to 
whatever  could  promote  the  general  prosperity,  and 
so  far  deviated  in  private  life  from  tlie  usual  cus- 
toms of  sovereign  princes,  as  to  be  fond  of  company 
and  conversation.  With  twelve  copks,  who  had 
each  a  separate  department  in  his  kitchen,  he  is  said 
never  to  have  owned  more  than  six  shirts  at  a  time, 
and  could  lie  unmoved  for  years  together  at  the  sight 
of  the  man,  whom  of  all  others  he  was  nearer  to 
loving  as  a  friend,  but  just  removed  above  poverty. 
These  memoirs  will  no  doubt  have  been  translated 
into  English,  and  I  advise  you  by  all  means  to  pro- 
cure tbem:  they  will  bring  you  better  acquainted 
with  some  lingular  individuals,  whom  you  may  have 
heard  of,  and  will  discloi^e  to  you  a  great  many 
original  views  of  human  life ;  you  will  see  with  sar 
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tMaction,  that  the  Mco^unt  which  Baron  de  Trenck 
gives  of  himself,  is  by  no  means  a  romance,  and  thai 
lie  was  a  person  of  more  merit,  and  still  less  de- 
sorving  of  his  hard  fate,  than  appears  even  by  bis 
own  memoirs ;  you  will  be  struck  also  with  the  ex- 
tremes of  superstition  and  incredulity  in  the  cele- 
brated author  of  the  Jewish  Letters ;  he  could  ridi- 
cule those  who  said  their  prayers,  and  yet  would 
not  upon  any  account  but  have  turned  the  head  of 
his  bedstead  to  the  East,  and  coiiid  never  be  prevailed 
upon  to  begin  a  work  or  undertake  a  journey  on  a 
Friday.  The  conduct  of  the  King  towards  him  in 
his  old  age,  puts  the  friendship  of  the  great  and 
powerful  in  a  very  striking  point  of  view. 
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My  next  excursion  with  my  brother  was  to  Meil* 
lerai,  along  the  Savoy  side  of  the  lake.  The  coun* 
try  is  by  no  means  as  well  inhabited  or  as  well  cul* 
tivaled  as  the  Pays  de  Yaud  ;  the  soil  indeed  is  not 
in  general  as  good,  nor  the  exposure  as  farourable 
forthecultiTationof  the  vine;  and  the  government 
of  the.  King  of  Sardinia,  though  not  oppressive,  was 
not  such  as  gave  encouragement  to  industry  and  to 
the  arts.  At  present  the  inhabitants  seem  rather 
stunned,  than  roused,  and  not  well  awake  from  the 
deatb^like  slumber  of  former  times.  The  town  of 
Thonon,  which  we  passed  through,  is  advantageouish. 
ly  situated  for  trade  either  with  the  interiour  coun- 
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try*  or  wHb  the  oppodto  shwe  of  ShrHMsrtaiid,  but 
appears  the  seat  of  poverty  and  of  uocfeanliDess* 
At  the  northern  extremity  there  is  a  terrace  which 
oommands  a  view  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  labr 
from  Chillon  to  the  neighbourhood  of  GeneTit 
and  alon^  (he  fertile  countries  of  La  Yaux,  and  La 
Cote ;  it  also  commands  a  nearer  view  of  the  an- 
tique mansion  of  *Ripailie,  where  Amadem  of  Sa- 
voy spent  his  time  so  agreeably.  The  weather  was 
not  favourable  to  our  going  there,  though  we  passed 
very  near  it,  ,but  my  disappointment  was  allayed  by 
knowing  it  to.  have  been  confiscated,  a  circumstance 
which  has  often  thrown  a  repulsive  gloom  over 
places  that  I  could  have  visited  with  pleasure,  boti^ 
in  America  and  in  Europe.  A  company  of  specu- 
lators from  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  purchased  in  the  lime 
of  assignats  this  ancient  residence  of  princes  and 
priests,  with  its  venerable  cloisters  and  its  chapel, 
Uiis  noble  domain  of  vineyards  and  meadows,  with 
its  spacious  park  and  its  extensive  woods  of  old  and 
lofty  trees,  for  less  money,  than  the  tiles  wbidi  cover 
the  priocipal  buildings  would  now  sell  for.  There 
must  surely  come  a  time,  when  the  g^verameot  of 
France  will  revise  these  sales,  and  let  the  injustice 
of  confiscation  be  in  some  measure  expiated  by  the 
publick  advantage  derived  from  it  Near  £vian  is 
a  mineral  spring,  which  is  frequented  by  gmat  num* 
b6rs  of  people  every  summer,  and  Hie  town  itself 
might  be  rendered  a  place  of  delightful  reaidencs. 
It  stands  on  the  slope  of  a  fertile  hill,  which  leads 
down  to  the  lake  in  a  beautiful  and  heahhy  countiy, 
and  with  a  cooimand  of  gushing  waters  like  tlioseof 
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Staunton  ;  bat  ^e  streets  are  dark  and  dirty,  the 
houses  bespeak  wretchedness  and  indolence,  and  the 
waters  which  might  be  made  to  answer  so  many  de- 
lightful purposes^  are  sacrificed  to  tlie  working  of  a 
few  ill  cofistructed  mills.  Immediately  out  of 
Eviantbe  road  descends  to  the  brink  of  the  lake, 
and  follows  it  three  or  four  miles,  so  as  to  remind  us 
very  much  of  Long-bay ;  but  instead  of  the  mift* 
sbapen  heaps  of  sand  on  one  side,  there  are  vinci- 
yards,  and  shady  woods,  or  green  fiekis  thickly  in* 
terspersed  with  walnut  trees*  Nothing,  however, 
not  even  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  its  fertile  banks, 
could  efface  from  my  mind  the  remembrance  of  the 
great  ocean,  which  is  perhaps  of  all  objects  the  most 
sublime.  In  about  an  hour  from  Evian  we  reached 
the  commencement  of  the  new  road,,  which  is  al 
first  a  stately  causeway,  and  then  a  terrace  cut  iir 
the  rock,  where  it  descends  almost  in  a  precipice  t6 
the  side  of  the  water.  This,  when  finished,  will  b^ 
the  common  passa^.  into  Italy^  and  will  no  doubt  h& 
travelled  by  many  a  young  man,  who,  with  the 
whole  scenery  of  the  Nouvelle  Heloise  before  his 
eyes,  will  conceit  that  he  is  passing  under  the  very 
rock  that  St.  Preux  wrote  from.  Meillerai  is  ar 
mtseiabie  viUage  of  fishermen  and  raisers  of  stone, 
who  cannot  be  made  to  understand  the  advantage 
they  are  to  derive  from  a  road  being  carried  through 
their  country ;  in  a  few  years  they  will  know  better, 
and  will  think  no  longer  of  a  little  pi^e  of  garden 
ground,  or  of  a  favourite  walnut-tree,  which  may 
have  been  sacrificed  upon  the  occasion.  We  took 
a  boat  and  rowed  out  upon  the  lake,  and  the  little 
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narrow  street  of  wretclied  houses  we  had  just  left, 
seemed  now,  as  they  presented  themselves  in  a  bay 
upon  the  margin  of  a  smooth  lake,  and  beneath  im- 
pending woods,  to  be  the  very  seat  of  blissful  re- 
tirement.   The  part  we  now  floated  on  is  ktiown  by 
actual  sounding  to  be  upwards  of  >0(M)  feel  in  depth, 
so  that  the  mountain  behind  the  bouse  at  Belvoir 
would  form  a  little  island  of  a  few  acres,  which  is 
all  that  the  lake  requires  to  complete  the  beauty  of 
its  scenery.    I  should   have  said  more  to  you  at 
times  of  this  great  lake,  but  the  account  given  of  it 
by  Coxe,  contains  every  thing  worth  your  notice. 
That  sudden  increase  and  decrease  of  the  water  upon 
the  shore,  which  he  mentions  as  taking  place  at 
times,  is  as  inexplicable  as  even   It  is  as  if  some  su- 
periour  power  amused  itself  with  setting  the  waters 
of  this  great  basin  in  motion,  as  children  might  those 
of  a  bucket ;  there  is  a  periodical  increase  in  the 
BKinth  of  August,  more  easily  accounted  for,  as  it 
18  evidently  connected  with  the  melting  of  the  snow, 
and  this  fortunately  is  the  case,  when  from  the  heat 
df  the  sun,  and  the  dryness  of  the  season,  the  ex- 
halations from  the  shores  of  the  lake  might  othe^ 
wise  be  dangerous. 

We  returned  to  Geneva  the  next  day,  and  my 
brother  being  no  longer  able  to  prolong  Ins  stay,  I 
determined  to  accompany  him  by  Vincy  as  far  as 
GieE;  these  are  two  villages  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud, 
the  one  near  Rolle,  and  the  other  but  a  mile  from 
Granson  on  the  lake  of  Yverdun.  I  will  tell  you  in 
a  future  letter,  why  you  should  be  particularly  inte- 
rested in  Iheae  villages^  and  hope  that  you  will  here- 
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after  look  for  them  in  every  large  map  of  Switzer- 
land you  uieet  with.  It  is  now  the  13tb  of  Novem* 
ben  and  we  are  once  more  fiied  in  Geneva  for  the 
winter,  with  the  prospect  of  setting  out  for  Paris  i^ 
the  spring.  Of  publiek  news  I  have  said  nothing. 
Indeed  we  know  no  more  of  what  the  greater  powers 
intend,  than  the  spectators  of  the  opera  do  of  the 
machinery  behind  the  scenes.  The  powers  of  Ger- 
many seem  taken  in  by  France  as  Atalanta  was  by 
Meleager,  they  are,  besides,  humility  itself.  Russia 
Bwells  and  threatens  but  does  nothing,  and  the  King 
of  Naples  is  as  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  for 
Russia  and  France  have  each  made  demands,  and  he 
cannot  comply  with  those  of  the  one  power,  with- 
out embroiling  himself  with  the  other.  Switzerland 
and  the  Seven  United  Provinces,  now  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Batavian  Republick,  are,  it  seems, 
on  the  eve  of  some  great  change,  under  the  pres-* 
sure  of  that  mighty  hand  which  moulds  them  as  it 
pleases.  In  short,  of  all  Europe,  the  little  repub- 
lick of  St.  Marino  seems  the  wisest  and  the  happiest 
portion.  They  had  the  good  sense  some  years  ago 
to  refuse  an  accession  of  territory,  which  was  offered 
them  by  the  Directory  of  France,  and  now  reap  the 
leward  of  it.  I  wish  our  government  in  America 
bad  been  possessed  of  the  same  spirit  of  moderation. 
Our  rulers  were  fearful  of  a  dangerous  neighbour 
in  Louisiana,  but  the  proximity  of  hostile  powers 
acting  like  the  pressure  of  water  upon  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  a  crazy  vessel,  mis^ht  have  kept  the 
various  States  united  much  longer  than  I  now  see  a 
prospect  of.    The  crimes  and  the  misfortunes  of 
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Europe  will  not^however,  I  faope»  have  been  exbibilr 
ed  to  our  view  without  some  good  consequences; 
the  principles  of  reFolt  and  of  insurrection  will  not 
rarely  be  confounded  with  the  rights  of  man. 
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At  this  time  last  year,  I  little  imagined  that  I 
should  pass  another  summer  near  Geneva,  but  a 
variety  of  circumstances  have  contributed  to  keep 
us  here ;  there  needed  no  great  violence,  as  you  may 
6uppose»  and  I  trust  that  we  shall  never  have  cause 
to  regret  it.  We  are  now  at  Secberon,  where  we 
have  a  very  good  house  on  the  borders  of  the  lake ; 
and  the  pleasure  of  going  upon  the  water  of  a  fine 
afternoon  is  thus  added  to  the  many  other  enjoy* 
ments  of  this  fine  country.  Our  great  and  principal 
object  of  education  for  a  part  of  the  family,  is  pro- 
moted by  our  stay ;  your  new  sister  will  be  better 
able  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  travelling,  and  your  bro- 
ther will  enjoy  the  advantage  of  a  paternal  home 
a  little  longer.  He  will  follow  us  in  less  than  two 
years^  and  finish  his  education  in  his  own  country. 
The  persons  who  direct  our  ^miuaries  or  universi- 
ties in  America  are,  I  presume,  upon  a  footing  wilb 
the  teachers  and  heads  uf  houses  of  other  countries ; 
but  their  plan  of  instruction  commences  so  soon,  and 
goes  on  so  rapidly,  that  a  young  man  is  often  left  un- 
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employed  at  a  very  awkward  moment  of  his  life.  I 
was  once  in  hopes  that  we  should  have  had  a  great 
national  school  and  university  in  a  central  part  of  the 
United  Slates,  where  younjr  men  from  different 
parts  of  the  Union  might  have  become  acquainted 
in  early  life,  and  have  been  in  some  degree  united 
ever  after.  Avery  small  part  of  the  sums  so  useless- 
ly and  unwisely  lavished  in  the  puschase  of  Louisi- 
ana, might  have  collected  men  of  science  in  every 
branch  of  instruction,  and  have  provided  all  the 
various  apparatus  for  lectures  on  chymistry,  astro- 
nomy, and  experimental  philosophy.  It  would  no 
longer  have  been  necessary  for  strangers  to  tring  us 
acquainted  with  the  natural  history  and  geology  of 
our  country,  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts  might  have 
been  introduced,  and  some  liberal  employment  pro- 
vided in  time,  for  that  immense  accumulation  of 
money,  which  all  seem  to  aim  at,  and  so  many  suc- 
ceed in  procuring.  But  all  such  views  have  vanish^ 
ed  before  the  spirit  of  economy.  I  say  economy, 
though  parsimony,  which  is  so  frequently  destriictive 
ofthe  very  end  it  means  to  promote,  would  have 
been  a  more  proper  one.*  Those  advantages  which 
might  have  resuhed  to  the  youth  of  the  United 
States  in  general,  from  a  national  university,  seem 
to  have  been  long  enjoyed  by  the  Virginians,  who 
certainly  owe  a  part  of  their  preponderance  in  pub- 

*  One  ofthe  first  measares  of  Mr.  JeffersoD*s  admioiitratioo  was  to 
propoie  the  absolote  and  entire  aliolitioD  of  all  internal  taxes,  substt- 
toting  in  their  place  certain  cnstoms  and  duties,  rather,  we  fear,  from 
aa  ill  judged  hostility  to  commerce.  Joined  to  an  intemperate  desire 
of  popularity,  than  from  any  principle  of  financial  reformation. 

Ei.  Riv.-^O !  8%  tic  Omnia ! 
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licafiairsito  tbeir  being  very  generally  educated 
under  the  same  professors ;  it  enables  tbem  to  add 
discipline  to  tbe  force  of  numbers,  and  to  act  as  it 
were  in  column  against  the  loose  arr^  and  scattered 
forces  of  their  political  antagonists. 

I  win  now  go  back  to  my  journal,  which  finishes  in 
my  last,  with  a  promise  to  give  you  some  account  of 
an  excursion  my  brother  and  I  had  made  into  the  Pays 
de  Yaud.  Immediately  behind  Granson,  which  you 
will  find  on  any  map  of  Switzerland,  is  situated  tbe 
little  village  of  Giez,  wh^ re  our  kinsman  Sir  James 
K —  passed  a  retired  and  blameless  life  of  many  years. 
He  was  heir  at  law  to  a  good  estate  in  Scotland,  but 
was  driven  by  circumstances,  which  there  was  no 
controlling,  it  seems,  to  give  up  all  such  prospecti^ 
and  to  remain  satisfied  with  a  moderate  allowance 
made  him  by  his  younger  brother.  I  passed  some 
time  with  him,  when  I  was  formerly  in  Switzerland^ 
and  well  remember,  how  much  I  had  occasion  to 
admire  the  cheerfulness  with  which  he  bore  his  mis- 
fortunes. He  had  then  so  nearly  forgotten  his  native 
language,  as  to  prefer  expressing  hiidself  in  Frendi 
even  to  me,  and  had  yet  retained  so  much  of  the 
Scotch  accent,  ttiat  it  was'sometimes  difiicult  for  his 
children  to  comprehend  him. 

There  was  something  in  the  circumstance  of  U8» 
Americans,  passing  a  day  with  a  number  of  relations^ 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Jura,  that  was  singular  and  al- 
most romantick.  They  received  and  treated  us  with 
the  greatest  kindness  and  hospitality,  in  a  house 
which  bespoke  a  decent  plenty,  which  is  better  thao 
opulence;  they  talked  over^  but  without  bitteroessu 
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ibe  iDjustice  which  the  family  had  suffered  in  Scot- 
land ;    they  showed  us  the  good  old  gentleman's 
picture,  done  in  bis  better  days,  with  the  family 
arms  in  one  comer  of  it ;  and  pointed  out  the  oak 
tree»  under  the  shade  of  which  it  bad  been  his  desire 
to  be  buried.    Between  the  village  and  the  lake  is 
the  field  where  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  held  his 
head  quarters*  and  the  stone  is  still  distinguished,  on 
which,  tradition  says,  he  was  seated,  when  be  treach* 
erously  gave  orders  for  the  execution  of  the  ganv 
son  of  Granson.    It  is  called,  to  this  day^  the  stone 
of  evil  croimcil,  and  has  remained  a  memorial  of  the 
Duke's  wickedness  and  folly,  for  upwards  of  three 
hundred  years.   It  was  on  this  stone  he  was  seated 
too,  it  is  said,  when  hearing  of  the  approach  of  the 
Swiss,    be  most   unwisely    ordered   his  forces   to 
advance  and  meet   them,   quitting  then  the  open 
space  near  the  lake,  where  his  cavalry  and  artillery 
might  have  acted  with  efficacy  against  an  enemy, 
who  bad  neither,  add  giving  them  the  advantage  of  a 
field  of  battle  best  suited  to  ttieir  mode  of  warfare, 
and  their  means  of  defence.     One  cannot  but  re- 
joice, even  at  this  distance  of  time,  at  the  success  of 
these  brave  peasants  over  an  insolent  foe,  who  hav^- 
ing  been  offended  at  some  very  trivial  and  uninten- 
tional oflfence,  would  listen  to  no  excuse,  and  admit 
of  no  apology.    You  will  see,  or  probably  have 
seen,  a  rery  exact  account  of  this  war,  so  fatal  to  the 
house  of  Burgundy,  in  Mr.  Coxe's  account  of  Swit- 
zerland ;  but  it  is  related  in  a  far  more  interestuig 
manner  by  Philip  de  Comines,  who  was  then  attach- 
ed to  the  Duke's  service ;  and  who,  though  he  after- 
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wards  became  tbe  secretary,  and  confidential  servant 
of  Louis  XL  tbe  most  bitter  enemy  of  bis  old 
master,  seems  always  to  bave  retained  a   degree 
of  affection  for  bim.     Tbe  treacbery  and  impru*- 
dence  of  tbe  Duke  were  yet  more  severely  punish- 
ed at  Morat,  tban  in  tbe  first  battle ;  but  tbe  tropby 
t>f  that  glorious  victory,  tbe  ossuary  in  wbich  the 
bones  of  the  Burgundians  bad  whitened  for  so  many 
years,  was  destroyed  by  the  French  when  they  en- 
tered Switzerland.     1  can  very  well  conceive  their 
considering  it  as  an  object  of  evil  omen,  and  so  it 
might  bave  been,  bad  the  Swiss  continued  united  in 
these  latter  days,  as  they  were  in  tbe  1 5tb  century. 
Ancient  as  weH  as  modern  history  renders  tbe  wboJe 
of  this  country  interesting.      Yverdun  and  Orbe, 
every  town,  and  almost  every  village  we  passed 
through,  are  known  to  bave  been  Romw  statioos, 
and  tbe  road  we  travelled  on  was  tbe  same  which 
was  used  in  tbe  time  of  the  CsBsars.    Some  of  these 
towns  carry  their  pretentions  to  antiquity  very  far 
back  indeed ;  and  were  of  the  twelve,  it  is  said,  which 
the  Helvetians  were  desirous  of  destroying,  when 
they  were  about  to  change,  as  they  supposed,  the 
rigours  of  their  climate,  for  the  fertile  fields,  the 
vineyards,  and  the  milder  air  of  the  south  of  France. 
The  lake  of  Yverdun  appears  to  have  been  of 
much  greater  extent  in  former  times ;  and  the  town, 
which  is  known  to  bave  been  on  a  narrow  Penin- 
sula, now  owns  a  valuable  tract  of  tbe  low  grounds 
between  its  walls  and  tbe  margin  of  tbe  water.     A 
traveller  who  bad  lebure,  and  sufficient  knowledge 
to  select  tbe  proper  objects  of  curiosity,  might  pass 
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some.monib6  in  this  counlry  with  very  great  satis- 
faction ;  be  EDigbt  trace,  in  many  instances,  the  opera- 
tions of  nature  in  the  marks  of  those  great  conyul- 
sions  which  have  defoimed  the  surface  of  our  globe, 
and  in  that  secret  growth  and  gradual  transformation, 
whicb  takes  place  in  the  course  of  revolving  cen- 
turies ;  he  would  be  pleased  too  with  the  manners 
of  the  people,  which  have  been  less  affected  than 
oDe  would  suppose  possible,  by  tlie  bitterness  of 
civil  war,  and  retain  a  great  deal  of  their  former 
simplicity.      Nothing  perhaps  is  more  expressive 
of  that  ancient  good  nature  and  good  sense  of  which 
there  are  such  valuable  remains  in  Switzerland,  than 
the  peaceable  and  friendly  manner,  in  which  the 
important  question  of  religion .  was  decided  at  the 
reformation.     Having  heard,  as  they  supposed,  all 
that  was  worth  bearing  upon  the  subject,  the  people 
of  each  village  and  neighbourhood^  assembled  on  a 
day  agreed  on,  and  put  it  to  the  vote  whether  they 
should  be  Catholicks  orTrotestants,  nor  was  there  an 
instance  of  the  minority  making  the  least  opposition 
to  the  decision.    In  some  parts  of  Switzerland,  from 
local  causes,  or  accidental  circumstances,  the  inha- 
bitants remained  Catholicks ;   but  in  the  Pays  de 
Vaud,  where  the  fertility  of  the  soil  had  in-omoted 
that  intercourse  with  the  world,  in  the  exchange  of 
arUdes  of  mutual  use»  whicb  is  generally  accom- 
panied by  improvement  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  the 
general  tendency  was  in  favor  of   Protestantism. 
There  were  some  exceptions,  however,  and  there 
are  two  or  three  little  villages  which  have  remained 
attached  to  the  old  religion.  What  is  stiU  more  singu- 
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br,  there  18  one  where  the  inhabitants,  beii^  equally 
divided  could  come  to  no  decision.  They  wisely 
lesoived,  however,  not  to  quarrel  about  it,  and  have 
now  continued  for  two  centuries  and  upwards  in  the 
same  place  of  worship. 

Having  parted  with  my  brother  at  Giez,  I  returo- 
ed  to  Geneva  by  the  way  of  Vincy,  butstopt  for  ao 
hour  at  Allamans,  which  you  will  find  on  the  map 
to  the  north  of  Rolle.  Upon  a  gentle  eminPDce 
overlooking  a  little  villayre, is  an  old  family-house; 
there  is  a  spacious  garden  annexed  to  it,  with  a 
stream  of  water  running  through ;  and  an  ancient 
wood  and  natural  terrace  of  nearly  a  mile,  with  a 
river  at  the  foot  of  it,  which  is  seen  to  enter  the  lake; 
on  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  the  view,  after  repos- 
ing for  a  moment  on  the  slope  of  the  vineyard  near 
Thonon,  loses  itself  in  the  Alps.  Such  is  Altamans, 
and,  if  to  the  circumstances  I  have  mentioned  you 
add,  that  it  is  in  the  midst  of  a  high,  healthy,  and 
well  cultivated  country,  you  will  think  it  angular 
that  tlie  proprietor  of  such  a  place,  who  is  also  a 
man  of  very  large  fortune,  should  prefer  passing  bis 
summer  in  Geneva.  But  the  revolution  in  the  Pays 
de  Yaud,  which  destroyed  the  remains  of  the  feudal 
tystem,  has  produced  a  bitterness  of  animosity  be- 
tween the  former  seigneurs  and  their  vassals,  which 
must  render  the  residence  of  a  castle  unpleasant 

The  event  has  not,  however,  been  as  injurious  to 
the  former  as  I  once  imagined,  the  government  of 
the  Pays  de  Yaud  proceeding  wiUi  a  degree  of  li- 
berality, which  is  to  be  admired  in  revolutionaiy 
times,  granted  the  seigneurs  twenty  years  puidnse 
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of  (heir  allodial  rights,  reserving  however,  the  tithes 
for  themselves,  and  confounding  very  unjustly  some 
cases  of  mortgages  given  at  distant  periods^  with 
feudal  tenures.  As  these  indemnifications  were 
made  in  what  we  should  have  called  treasury  in- 
dents in  America ;  and  as  there  prevailed  the  same 
want  of  confidence  in  the  govemoient,  as  originally 
with  us,  they  have  been  very  generally  parted  witb^ 
and  lU  a  very  great  discount. 

Vincy  is  the  seat  of  a  gentleman  who  married  a 
grand-daughter  of  Sir  James^  and  I  felt  myself  here, 
as  well  as  at  Giez,  in  the  house  of  a  relation.  It  is 
in  the  finest  part  of  La  C6te,  and  situated  in  a  man- 
ner to  remind  me  very  much  of  fielvoir.  The 
mountain  behind  the  house  rises  to  about  the  same 
height,  and  they  look  down  upon  the  lake,  as  you 
do  00  the  tops  of  pine  trees;  but  after  a  space  for  a 
terrace  beforeihe  door,  and  the  garden  ground,  with 
a  small  portion  of  the  mountain  which  furnishes  fire- 
wood, the  whole  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  and 
down  to  the  lake,  is  in  a  state  of  the  highest  cultiva- 
tion  and  principally  in  vineyards. 

Mr.  de  Yinry  who  served  many  years  in  Corsica, 
knew  the  late  First  Consul,  and  used  to  lend  him 
books,  as  to  a  promising  young  man,  that  is,  be  used 
to  permit  him  to  come  and  read  them  at  his  quar* 
ters.  It  seems  strange  that  I  should  use  the  expres- 
don  of  the  2afe  first  consul,  but  it  has  pleased  the 
great  man  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  French  natioa 
afiersulfering  his  intentions  to  be  previously  surmised 
for  some  weeks,  so  as  to  sound  the  publick  opinion, 
or  rather  to  be  further  convinced  of  their  passive  ^ 
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resignation  to  whatever  be  might  choose,  and 
amusing  the  world  with  the  force  of  a  publick  elec- 
tion, to  declare  himself  Emperour,  and  it  is  expect- 
ed that  the\Pope  will  be  cajoled  or  compelled  to  at- 
tend at  his  coronation.  The  strangely  brilliant  for- 
tune of  this  wonderful  man  has  excited  a  great  deal 
of  curiosity  and  inquiry  as  to  his  earlier  life,  and  I 
ought  in  justice  to  inform  you,  that  he  is  generally 
represented,  as  having  preserved  a  grave,  and  rather 
dignified  demeanour ;  and  of  having  practised  the  vir- 
tues of  obedience  as  an  inferior,  before  he  began  to 
command.  He  is  expected  here  in  the  course  of  neit 
month,  and  it  may  be  in  my  power  to  learn  something 
interesting  of  his  private  life  which  I  may  communi- 
cate to  you  without  indiscretion.  To  judge  of  him 
by  what  I  as  yet  know,  he  appears  to  be  a  man  of 
singular  talents  and  of  great  attainments,  and  yet  de- 
ficient in  that  sort  of  plain,  I  might  almost  call  it 
vulgar  good  sense,  nhich  makes  no  splendid  figure 
in  life,  but  which  is  so  useful  in  the  arrangement  of 
our  private  concerns.  He  has  had  opportunities  of 
acting  either  as  Monk  did  in  England,  as  Timoleon 
did  in  Syracuse,  or  as  Washington  did  in  America. 
Perhaps  the  nation  he  served  was  capable  of  no  si- 
tuation in  which  such  conduct  would  have  placed  it ; 
but  seme  semblance  of  liberty  might  have  been  left, 
some  consolation  for  the  horrours  of  the  revolution 
might  have  been  afforded  to  those,  who  have  been 
the  sufierers  in  the  contest.  Recollecting  the  insta- 
bility of  fortune,  he  might  have  remained  satbfied 
with  being  as  great  as  Lewis  XIV.  in  all  his  splen- 
dour ;  he  might  have  raised  not  humbled  Spain^  have 
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left  Holland  the  adrantages  of  neutrality  during  the 
present  war,  respected  the  independence  of  Swit- 
zerland, and  not  trampled  upon  the  powers  of  Ger- 
many. He  might  still  have  pursued  the  glorious  po- 
licy of  uniting  Italy  under  one  sovereign,  without 
aggFBindiziog  himself  and  bis  relations;  and  feeling 
superiour  to  the  angry  passions  of  the  moment,  he 
might  have  Tefrained  from  an  act,  which  all  men 
condemn,  and  which  will  lie  heavy  on  his  conscience 
to  the  end  of  his  life;  unless,  which  you  will  say  is 
very  possible,  I  may  have  been  misled  in  my  opinion 
by  publick  report. 
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I  AM  not  very  certaon  but  that  you  will  think  I 
have  already  said  too  much  of  Geneva;  but  you 
are  yet  to  wade  through  a  particular  account  of  their 
plan  of  education ;  and  I  will  endeavour  to  mak^ 
you  acquainted  with  the  state  of  science  in  its  va* 
mus  bnendsed  here,  as  Car  as  my  opportunities  and 
my  knowledge  will  enable  me  to  do  so^  The  little 
too,  which  I  have  said  of  their  political  diflferences, 
wookl  admit  of  my  adding  considerably  to  that 
article,  nor  wouM  it  be  difficult  to  attract  your  at* 
tention  by  some  interesting  descriptions :  why,  for 
instance,  should  we  be  made  to  admire  the  firmness 
of  the  Roman  Senators,  remaining  in  their  places  m 
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the  Gauls  entered  the  city,  aod  know  qothing  of  the 
affecting  sight  which  the  inagistrates  of  Geqefa  s^ 
forded,  whea  aeated  ia  their  robes  of  office  across 
the  streets,  they  stopt  the  march  of  a  coluayi  of  mu- 
tinous citizens  I  You  must  trample  upon  oui*  bodies* 
they  sadd,  before  you  can  approach  your  fellow  ci- 
tizens with  any  hostile  views.  The  sad  scenes  aldo 
which  distinguish  the  times  of  Tiberius  and  Obous 
Gracchus  in  Phitarch,  have  been  acted  over  and  over 
s^ain  in  Geneva,  and  the  last  moments  of  mao|y  of 
the  victims  of  those  frightful  pericKls,  have  been  such, 
as  Plutarch  would  not  have  thought  unworthy  of 
being  transmitted  to  posterity. 

I  will  return  to  this  subject  hereafter,  perhaps, 
but  will  in  the  mean  tnne  gire  you  some  idea  of  a 
short  tour  which  your  brother  and  I  are  just  return- 
ed from.  Our  object  was  to  ftll  up  the  interval  of 
a  vacation  at  school  in  the  most  agreeable  manner, 
and  the  result  of  tlie  family  council  held  upon  tbe 
occasion  wa%  that  we  should  cross  the  Alps  aad^ 
Vy  Turin  as  bx  as  Milan.  Tour  brother  was  <fe* 
lighted  Qt  the  prospect  of  seeing  another  oaliom 
of  hearing  another  language,  of  pursuing  tbe  load  oC 
Hannibal,  and  of  breathing  the  iur  of  Italy,  which 
l^d  produced  so  many  great  men;  and  I  was  to  at- 
tend him  as  the  Sybil  does  i&oeas»  in  order  to  ex- 
plain some  things,  and  to  give  him  a  distinct  idea  of 
others^  which  he  will  better  comprehend  berealRer. 
The  little  Tillage  of  St.  Julien  put  me  in  miod  of 
the  sisters  of  St»  Claire,  who  experienced  a  ho6|»tft* 
ble  and  affectionate  reception  there,  when  they  were 
QompeUed  to  quit  their  convent  in  Geneva;  and  our 
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first  halt  was  at  I^rangy,  which  you  witt  easily  find, 
if  you  can  prevail  dn  yourseff  io  spread  a  map  of 
Savoy  upon  the  table. 

The  inn  was  a  castle  in  former  days,  and  it  still, 
even  in  its  piiesent  degraded  situation,  retains  &ome^ 
what  of  a  castle-fike  appearance.     I  remembered 
stopping  at  the  same  house  about  seven  and  twenty 
years  ago,  with  two  English  gentlemen,  one  of  whom 
is  distinguished  by  Dr.  Moiore  inthfa  tour,  by  the 
letter  H,  which  was  the  initial  tetter  of  his  name ; 
he  was  then,  when  we  dined  together  at  Prangy,  a 
sprightly,  good  humoured,  handsome  young  tnan,  of 
large  fortune,  and  still  greater  expectations ;  unfor- 
tunately for  himself  and  for  mankind,  to  whom  lie 
would  have  proved  an  ornament,  he  was  desirous  of 
distinction,  but  totally  mistook  tbe  proper  road 
whieb  led  to  it ;  be  lost  bis  money  at  cards,  although 
he  bated  gaming;  and  drank  to  excess  without  any 
passion  for  liquor.    He  so  managed,  in  short,  that 
his  fortune  and  his  constitution  expired  together,  at 
the  early  age  of  five  or  six  and  twenty, 

^  *Twas  Ul  Ibr  ter  th^  knawes  ihfmld  call  bim  fool.'* 

The  little  town  of  Pmngy  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a 
circle  df  hills,  surrounding  it  like  a  funnel;  these 
slopes  have  long  been  distinguished  for  the  wine 
they  produce,  and  which  Housseau  says,  contributed 
as  much  as  the  arguments  of  the  curate,  to  make 
him  abandon  the  Protestant  faith.  The  whole  sur** 
face  of  the  country  resembles  that  of  the  ocean  in 
a  storm  of  an  Immense  scale ;  we  found  ourselves 
at  one  moment  upwards  of  a  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  then  the  mch 
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ment  after  nearly  two  hundred  feet  below  it.  We 
stopt  at  Rumilly  for  the  oigbt^  after  ascertaining  the 
spot  as  we  entered  the  town  oyer  a  bridge^  where 
two  young  people  travelling  in  a  chaise,  were  soine 
years  ago  exposed  to  a  frightful  falL  The  postillion 
perceiving  that  the  impulse  of  the  carriage  woukl 
prevent  his  turning  in  time  to  reach  the  bridge}  bad 
left  them  to  their  fate  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice  of 
Upwards  of  sixty  feet,  dow.n  which  they  were  peci- 
pitated,  so  as  to  fall  on  the  edge  of  the  rirer ;  the 
horses  were  killed,  and  the  ciiaise  crushed,  but  it 
bad  fallen  on  the  top  where  there  wa^  an  imperial 
filled  with  clothes,  the  shock  had  been  by  that  noeaos 
diminished,  and  the  young  people  escaped  unhurt. 

As  we  arrived  early  in  the  evening,  we  bad  time 
to  walk  about  the  town,  and  found  a  guide  for  that 
purpose  in  a  well  looking  woman^  who  had  formerly, 
she  told  us,  been  a  nun,  and  who  carried  us  to  the 
ruins  of  her  convent ;  the  church  had  been  convert- 
ed into  a  store-house,  and  a  detachment  of  gendar- 
merie was  in  possession  of  what  remained  of  tto 
cells ;  this  was  a  sight  which  out  guide  had  not  been 
yet  rendered  callous  to,  and  I  observed  a  sort  of 
satisfaction  in  her  eyes,  when  «die  told  us  of  a  fatal 
accident  which  had  happened  to  one  of  tbe  principal 
purchasers  of  the  convent  She  had  known  more 
sorrow  during  six  years  in  tlie  world  she  told  me, 
than  during  fourteen  in  her  former  recluse  life. 

Jn  continuing  our  route  towards  Aix,  we  were 
soon,  as  you  will  perceive  by  tbe  map,  between  two 
small  lakes,  that  of  Bourget,  which  we  now  and  then 
got  a  glimpse  of,  and  that  of  Annecy  at  a  greater 
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4btaiice  on  our  left.  There  U  aometbing  extremely 
pJKturesque  in  the  appearance  of  a  lake  surrounded 
by  lofty  mountains,  tbat  of  Annecy  in  particular,  tbe 
borders  of  wbicb,  though  riring  abruptly,  are  in  the 
hij^st  slate  of  cultiyation,  and  have  exdited  the 
admiration  of  all  travellers.  Tbat  of  Bourget  ex- 
tended most  probably,  in  former  times,  as  far  as 
Cbambgri,  it  is  now  about  nine  miles  long,  but  forms 
a  source  of  variety  and  amusement  to  the  valetudi- 
miriaos,  who  take  the  water  of  Ai&.  We  arrived  at 
thin  little  watering  place  before  the  service  of  the 
church  l^d  commenped;  it  was  Sunday,  and  we 
were  diverted  at  the  arts  of  a  religious  mountebank. 
He  was  selling  crosses  of  pewter,  which  had  tieen 
blessed  by  the  Pope,  and  finding  the  crowd  of  pea- 
sants rather  slow  in  purchasing,  although  he  spoke 
with  wonderful  volubility ;  he  took  out  a  fiddle  from 
under  his  cloak,  and  proposed  to  the  assembly,  tbat 
they  should  join  him  in  a  hymn.  Orpheus  himself 
coukl  hardly  have  been  more  powerful ;  they  now 
began  to  buy  after  tiie  first  two  or  three  stanzas,  and 
the  whole  stock  of  crosses  was  disposed  of  at  the  rate 
of  ax  sous  a  piece,, before  tbe  hymn  was  finisbed. 

Aix  seems  to  have  been  a  place  of  favourite  resi- 
dence in  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  to 
have  been  inhabited  by  opulent  people.  There  are 
several  remains  of  antiquity,  and  a  set  of  vapour 
baths  which  might  be  restored  to. use  at  noogreat 
expense.  Many  of  the  vats  into  which  the  water 
was  received^  and  which  were  cased  with  marble> 
are  still  entire,  as  well  as  the  tubes  which  conveyed 
the  vapour ;  nothing  struck  me  more  than  the  size 
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of  the  bricks  made  use  of  in  this  subterraneous  edi* 
fice ;  they  wen^  in  general  of  the  dknensioiis  of  six 
by  twelve  inches,  and  ^emed  to  hare  been  taiaierials 
worthy  of  those  who  built  for  posterity.  Chambdri, 
80  long  the  capital  of  Savoy,  is  a  town  of  about  ten 
thousand  inliaHitants,  sit  uated  in  a  pleasant  valley  of 
well  cultivated  fields,  without  any  great  marks  of 
opulence  either  within  or  around  if.  Rousseau  has 
given  a  very  Interesting  picture  of  the  inhabitants 
in  his  time,  and  one  naturally  looks  out  for  the 
CSharmettes  in  descending  by  a  noble  road,  from  the 
upper  part  of  which  there  is  a  prospect  of  tbe  whole 
country.  You  know  the  life  he  led  there  with 
Madame  de  Warrens,  for  whom  I  cannot  feel  as 
Arthur  Yoimg  pretends  he  did.  Her  good  nature 
was  folly  itself,  and  the  most  sacred  of  all  names 
seems  have  been  applied  in  a  very  unworthy 
manner. 

From  Chamb6ri,  where  \te  remained  but  an  hour 
or  two,  we  passed  on  to  Motitmelian,  and  tbence  to 
Aiguebelle,  where  we  stopped  for  the  niglit.  Not 
fiotr  from  this  little  town  is  the  mountain  of  St 
George,  which  abounds  with  copper  ore,  and  where 
the  possibility  of  getting  rich  in  a  short  time  enlibes 
a  great  many  of  the  neighbouring  peasantry  io  quit 
the  far  more  certain  pursuits  of  agriculture.  It  is  a 
sort  of  lottery,  which  they  cannot  resist  the  fascina* 
tion  o&  The  dealers  in  copper  ore,  who  attend,  ara 
always  ready  to  purchase,  at  a  low  price  indeed,  but 
for  ready  money,  whatever  the  labourers  are  so  for- 
tunate as  to  find,  or  to  advance  them  small  sums ; 
and  these  poor  people^  who  are  miserably  clothed 
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aod  Ml  after  many  years  af  a  most  iaharious  oceu* 
palian,  are  generally  seen  to  die  in  eitreiae  want 
We  went  dowo  into  the  smeltinjt  room,  my^  ibeau* 
tbor  which  I  have  before  me,  aod  (ovmd  one  of  tte  arti- 
ficers prepo^rijQ^  bis  dinner.  He  was  a  man  ackancsd 
in  yearSk  who^se  gray  bairs  and  veoemlile  beard  as* 
sumed  somewtiat  of  a  paler  hue  fron  (be  dim  light 
of  the  burning  dross  of  the  furnace ;  aver  tbeae  ha 
bad  placed  a  smaU  iron  pot,  in  wbich  be  ^as  dipping 
from  time  to  time  the  bird  that  be  meant  to  make  a 
meal  of,  as  soon  as  be  could  get  the  feathers  off;  it 
was  a  crow,  and  such  wretched  fare  seeoaed  but  too 
well  suited  to  the  squatlidness  of  bis  appearance ; 
we  pUied  him  for  botb.^  Tliei^e  liare  been  several 
fetal  inalances  in  this  country  of  parts  of  BaouDtains 
which  have  suddenly  given  way  and  overwhelmed 
a  portion  of  the  plain.  A  league  of  country  at  a  lit- 
tle distance  from  Cbamb^ri  still  exhibits  the  efifects 
of  sucb  a  catastrophe^,  though  it  took  place  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  Several  villages  lyere  destroyed, 
and  more  would  have  shared  their  fate,  had  it  not 
beea  lor  the  interposition  of  our  Lady  of  Mians^ 

*  Mr.  Maw  in  his  account  or  Brazils,  observes  **  that  a  passion  for 
oiliing  IS  generally  fatal  to  the  lower  orders  of  the  people  wherever  it 
m^Mk;  it  deludes  them  wiUi  a  prospect  of  becoroins  suddenly  rieli, 
and  treating  a  disgust  for  labour,  entails  want  and  wretchedness  upon 
them.  I  observed  eyen  in  this  district,  says  he,  that  those  who  devoted 
tfaeaisel?e«  wholly  to  mining  are  in  general  badly  clothed,  and  worse 
M,  whilst  those  who  attended  toa^ieultore  ajono,  were  well  prorkM 
with  every  necessary  of  life.'* 

All  these  advantages,  speaking  of  one  of  the  finest  parts  of  the  Bra. 
zih,  are  lost  to  the  present  occupiers,  who  consider  them  too  cheap  to 
be  vafaiable,  and  are  always  hankering  after  the  precious  minerals,  and 
teem  to  think,  that  the  only  standard  for  estimating  the  wqrks  o£  na- 
ture is  the  difficulty  of  ac«|oiring  them. 
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whose  miraculous  image  may  be  stiH  seen  at  a  neigh- 
bouring church.  Such  at  least  was  the  publick 
opinion,  and  in  a  picture  which  relates  to  this  e?ent, 
the  very  devils  who  are  supposed  to  have  been  the 
authors  of  the  mischief,  are  made  to  bear  testimony 
in  confirmation  of  the  miracle.  Why  do  you  not 
push  on,  says  one  of  the  devils,  who  was  busy  scat- 
tering fraj(ments  of  the  mountain,  it  is  only  a  step 
from  here  to  Chimay  ?  Why,  you  blockhead,  says 
the  other,  do  you  not  see  our  Lady  of  Mians,  who 
is  ready  to  drive  ns  back  again  ? 

Tbe  Castle  of  Montmelian  exhibits  a  poor  appear- 
ance of  ruined  works  and  dismantled  towers,  and  as 
the  road  winds  up  the  hill  on  the  opposite  side  of  tbe 
river,  it  is  very  easy  to  understand  the  grounds  of 
Sully's  confidence  as  to  the  facility  of  taking  it.  We 
thought  of  Sully  again  at  Aiguebelie,  but  there  are 
no  traces  upon  the  neighbouring  mountain  of  the 
fort  which  he  so  gallantly  made  himself  master  ot 

We  now  entered  the  narrow  rallies  of  the  Alpsi 
the  sides  of  which  were  cultivated  and  chiefly  in 
vines,  wherever  a  little  interval  of  soil  amid  barren 
rocks,  would  admit  of  it,  while  the  river  Arck  rolled 
along  at  tbe  bottom,  bidding  defiance  to  erery  tf^ 
cies  of  navigation,  and  frequently  rising  fit>m  its 
natural  limits  to  lay  waste  the  narrow  strip  of  low 
grounds  which  sometimes  borders  it.  The  great 
road  which  the  French  government  is  cairying  on  for 
the  passage  of  the  Alps  begins  hereabouts,  and  fol- 
lows the  course  of  the  river.  It  will  afibrd  a  safe 
and  easy  conveyance  for  troops  and  artillery,  and  the 
traveller  in  future  times  will  hardly  believe  the  ac- 
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counts  of  those  who  have  preceded  him.  But  what 
are  we  to  think  pf  I|amiihpit  whQ  made  his  way 
through  this  country  with  all  the  incumbrances  of  a 
large  army,  and  in  opposition  to  the  contimied  sjBbrts 
of  a  fi»c0  9iu|  wftrtike  pec^? 

I  kiiQfir  th§fp  f  rp  varipus  gpiaions  i^^  tp  ii\9  flirw- 
Uqo  hp  topk.  bMt  it  9dd^^  tqo  mixq\\  to  th^  interest. 
i«g  natiirp  of  our  journey,  the  Jt|eIieF}ng  ourgelyes 
pa^sipg  over  tl)e  isaiRe  gfpund,  ^q(\  in  yieir  of  (hp 
swap  rocjjs  4qd  precipices,  wljif  h  tbp  C^rtbageniaija 
die),  qp^  tp  agree  with  those^  who  arp  poi)vif)ced  that; 
becrpsstsd  ipount  Cepis.  This  coi^^pn  tradition  pf 
(he  country  is  in  favour  of  k,  and  eyei^  poiqta  pij( 
the  places  wbpre  the  Cjirthaigenian^  were  ^ttacfcpd. 
The  viUage  of  SpUiers,  whicji  yop  wUl  fin(}  pp  tfie 
map^  IB  supposed  to  be  about  the  pl^/se  where  the 
mountaineers  made  a  desperate  a^sayU  upop  them, 
^d  where  the  great  ^apnibal  oiust  haye  p^^spd  a 
wretched  nigb^ 

Wp  now  ascended  almost  continually  througfi  ^ 
saFage  country,  fit  oply  for  wolves  and  bears  to  roai^ 
at  larjge  in^  and  overgrown  with  mouptaip  pipe,  thp 
appearapcp  of  scattered  cultivation  had  ceased,  &p^ 
the  rushing  of  torrents  precipitating  Ihe^i^Iyes  froni 
rock  to  rock,  was  heard  on  all  sides.  J^nslebourg 
is  a  large  village,  altogether  inhabited  ky  ipule^ 
teers  and  chairmen,  who  are  ^t  the  seryice  of  those 
who  wish  to  cross  the  moijntain,  and  the  traveller  is 
saved  both  from  their  i|B(K>rtunity  and  their  imposi- 
tion, by  a  system  of  police,  which  ^  ^pat^y  c^rriefi 
intoe:i;ecution. 

VOL,  I.  ?e 
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Wc  could  not  bear  that  there  should  be  but  a  few 
miles  between  us  and  a  prospect  of  Italy,  and  deter- 
mined to  ascend  the  mountain  on  the  evening  of  our 
arrival  at  Lanslebourg.  We  bad  tifrured  to  our- 
selves some  projecting  rock  from  which  Hannibal 
mifi^ht  be  supposed  to  have  pointed  out  the  fertile 
plains  below  to  the  impatient  curiosity  of  his  soldiers; 
but  no  such  rock  appeared;  we  found  ourselves  on 
a  plain  when  we  ascended,  and  this  terminated  by  a 
gentle  slope  in  a  very  pretty  lake  of  between  three 
and  four  miles  in  circuit.  There  was  still  8t>me  snow 
on  the  plain,  but  in  small  masses,  and  there  was  the 
commencement  of  a  most  luxuriant  vegetation. 

I  have  mentioned  to  you  before,  that  the  take  of 
Geneva  is  twelve  hundred  and  forty  feet  above  the 
sea.  Lanslebourg  is  three  tbousapd  three  hundred 
and  eighty  two  feet  above  the  lake  of  Geneva^  and 
the  plain  of  mount  Cents  is  about  two  thousand  two 
hundred  feet  above  Lanslebourg,  so  tbat  the  IHlle 
Inn  where  your  brother  and  I  found  a  bed  for  the 
night,  is  nearly  seven  thousand  feet  higher  than  the 
level  of  the  sea 

We  began  to  descend  at  a  very  early  hour  the  next 
day,  and  found  time  to  admire  the  great  efforts 
which  the  labourers  upon  the  new  road  were  makinj( 
under  the  direction  of  a  skilful  engineer.  Our  guide 
pointed  out  to  us  also  a  sharp  rock  of  prodigious 
height  &r  upon  our  left,  on  the  pinnacle  of  wtucb, 
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is  a  Cbapel  dedieated  to  Notre  dame  de  la  Neij^e^ 
wbose  ima^e  has  been  lon^  renowqed  for  many  mi* 
racuious  cures;  tbb  holy  imag^e  is  still  visited  and 
adored  by  great  numbers,  in  tbe  month  of  Auj^ust 
particularly,  notwithstanding  tbe  fatal  accident! 
which  so  dangerous  a  pils;rimage  has  given  rise  to ; 
two  thousand  persons  have  been  seen  there  at  a  tiniej 
and  as  there  is  only  room  on  the  point  of  the  rock 
for  the  Chapel,  and  within  (he  Chapel  for  the  priest 
who  officiates,  the  congregation  is  in  clusters,  as  they 
can  best  place  themselves,  like  pigeons,  on  a  house 
top.  The  priest,  whose  mode  of  life  may  be  sup* 
posed  to  have  rendered  him  le^s  expert  in  climbing, 
is  generally  assisted  in  tbe  ascent  and  descent  by  a 
rope  about  his  body;  but  it  frequently  happens, 
that  some  one,  whom  devotion  has  ceased  to  inspire, 
either  falls  aslieep  during  the  service,  or  makes  a  false 
step,  or  remains  too  late  to  find  the  way  home,  and 
is  precipitated  into  the  abyss.  With  a  view  of  sav- 
ing these  pious  people  from  danger,  the  government 
bad  the  holy  image  removed  to  Sura,  a  few  years  be* 
fore  the  revolution,  but  it  was  missing  the  next  morn* 
iog  from  the  Sanctuary,  where  it  had  been  deposited 
with  all  due  reverence,  and  was  found  precisely  in 
the  niche  it  had  formerly  occupied.  So  at  least  are 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  persuaded, 
Dor  can  they  of  course  have  the  smallest  doubt  of 
the  divine  interposition  on  the  occasion.  ^I  saw 
another  Chapel  sicdilarly  situated  on  the  Savoy  side 
of  the  Alps,  to  which  it  was  customary,  I  was  inform* 
ed,  to  convey  such  infants  as  die  without  baptism, 
and  whom  tbe  tenderness  of  their  parents  very  oa^ 


turalty  Ibk^d^ai^otired  to  rescue  fVotti  the  jfetmltiel 
which  the  Roman  church  denounces  in  mch  casen, 
'the  child,  after  some  lime  past  in  prayer  by  tte  at-* 
tendtots,  and  after  the  proper  ^fts  bare  been  placed 
6n  the  altar,  is  always  seen  to  gire  some  sign  of  fife, 
ahd  this  howevek*  small,  is  always  such  as  justifies  the 
immediate  administration  of  baptism*  tt  is  interest- 
ing to  observe  bow  the  human  mind  talies  refuge  in 
one  absurdity  from  the  consequences  of  another. 
You  will  find  in  the  celebrated  letters  of  Doctor 
Middleton  from  Rome,  an  account  of  these  two 
Chapels,  and  some  observations  on  the  tendency  which 
men  in  all  ages  have  manifested  to  acts  of  worship  on 
fiigh  places  :^  but  it  is  to  be  resetted,  I  think,  that 
the  degree  of  enthusiasm,  which  the  mind  so  gener- 
ally experiences  in  the  pure  air  of  lofty  mountafais, 
should  he  perverted  to  the  purposes  of  superstition. 
We  are  now  in  Italy ;  to  the  bleak  rockd  and  snowy 
extremhies  which  surrounded  the  plain  tff  mount 
Cenis,  succeeded  the  reliant  fields  and  vineyards  of 
the  neighbourhood  of  La  Novaleze,  and  a  softness 
and  sweetness  in  the  air  not  unlike  the  refreshing 
breezes  of  the  sea  after  a  hot  day.     You  wilt  find  an 

*  Sentinwiit8  of  deirotion  I  have  always  foond  the  fint  to  tike  pos- 
lesRion  of  Uie  mind  oo  asceoding  lofty  places,  sajs  a  philosopbiea)  tra* 
teller*  of  onr  natioo.  who  was  not  perhaps  aware  bow  much  this  idea 
tekMlgt  toaiystem  of  stiperstitioo  which  h»  cut  oertainff  hare  no 
feverence  for.  The  nearer  that  mortals  appniaebed  to  divinity,  the 
more  distinctly  was  it  supposed  that  their  prayers  would  be  heard,  and 
that  be  dwelt  exclusirely  in  the  regions  abo?e,  seeoMd  to  be  the  genenJ 
opinion.  I  ba?e  always  tbobgfat  that  the  custom  wbfoh  enr  elet^gynen 
bnve  ef  turning  op  the  eye«  in  prayer,  a  reiieof  this  nBcient  laper- 
stitlon. 

*  Adams  on  Siletia. 
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account  6f  Piedmont  in  any  history  of  modern  Eu- 
rope, add  will  learn  bow  the  Dukes  of  Savoy  were  fii^ 
entitled  to  a  portion  of  that  fertile  country,  and  how 
they  bad  been  ^bfe  to  add  one  province  to  another 
Nor  would  it  have  been  difficult  to  have  bmught  all 
Italy  by  degrfees  under  their  subjection.     Had  they 
toore  generally  possessed  the  talents  of  Victor  Ama- 
deus,  (the  first  of  the  Dukes  of  Savoy,  who  added  a 
regal  title  to  the  hereditary  honours  of  their  house,) 
by  using,  as  he  observed  the  precaution  of  a  person 
who,  in  eating  an  artichoke,  is  satisfied  to  take  one 
leaf  after  another.    The  history  of  this  great  prince, 
who  afcted  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  wars  and  poli- 
ticks of  the  earlier  part  of  the  last  century,  is  a  very 
interesting  one,  and  the  termination  of  it  such  as  to 
e^ite  our  compassion  even  at  this  distance  of  time. 
Tired  of  state  affairs  and  emt)arrassed  with  contra- 
dictory engagements,  and  hoping  for  tranquillity  in 
retirement,  and  in  the  society  of  a  lady  whom  he  was 
very  much  attached  to,  he,  in  an  evil  hour,  expressed 
a  wish  to  resign  the  crown  to  his  son  Charles  Eman- 
uel; It  was  eageriy  catched  at,  and,  with  ^most  as 
good  a  grace  as  Charles  V.,  he  in  a  few  weeks  car- 
ried his  design  into  execution,  but  the  demon  Ennui 
awaited  him,  and  love  and  dovotion  could  not  suffix 
ciently  occupy  a  mind,  which  had  for  fifty  years 
ridden  in  the  whirlwind  of  politicks,  and  frequently 
directed  it.    He  began  by  degrees  to  betray  symp- 
toms of  regtet,  and  neit  expressed  a  wish  to  re- 
mount the  throne.    But  the  son  would  listen  to  no 
proposal  of  the  sort,  and  pretending  to  believe,  that 
bis  father  was  mciking  such  preparations  to  reinstate 
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himself  by  force,  he  hadlbe  old  man  seized  in  his  bed 
at  midnigbl,  sepai-aled  iiiai  from  the  lady  be  was 
known  to  be  married  to,  and  consigned  him  to  a  soli- 
tary castle  for  life,  has  consigned  himself  to  the  exe* 
oration  of  mankind* 

Tlie  Alps  termins^te  by  a  much  more  rapid  de- 
scent on  the  side  of  Piedmont  than  of  Sairoy,  after 
which  the  traveller  fhids  himself  in  a  plain,  which 
is  by  no  means  the  case  on  the  otlter  side,  where 
the  surface  of  the  cailh  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance mi^ht  be  cx)mpared  to  ihe  enormous  waves 
to  4ome  great  ocean  in  a  storm.  On  both  sides, 
the  effects  of  an  immense  body  of  water  in  rapid  mo- 
lion  at  some  distant  period  of  time,  are  very  apparent 
from  circumstances  which  my  former  descriptions,  if 
you  have  not  forgotten  them,  will  suggest  to  you,  Aa 
loon  as  the  charm  of  breathing  the  air  of  Italy  bad  a 
little  subsided,  I  began  to  be  struck  with  the  knave- 
ry and  imposition  of  the  few  people  we  bad  any  thing 
to  do  with,  with  the  number  of  beggars  in  the  small 
towns,  and  with  the  apparent  poverty  and  wretched- 
ness of  the  inhabitants,  in  what  appeared  one  of  the 
most  fertile  countries  I  had  sieen,  where  agticulhire 
and  the  science  of  irrigation  (and  I  think  it  deserves 
the  name  of  science)  seemed  so  well  understood ;  and 
we  observed  that  the  wind^iws  and  frequently  the 
doors  of  houses  were  fortified  by  iron  bars. 

The  Piedmontese  countenance  is  v6ry  generally  an 
animated  one,  but  it  too  generally  seems  connected 
with  that  sort  of  imagination  which  would  make 
a  man  an  active  member  of  a  troop  of  banditti; 
hundreds  might  sit  for  the  picture  of  Gil  Bias's  Cap* 
tain  Rolando.    Those  I  saw  at  work  io  the  fields 
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were  generally  ras^ged  and  bad  a  bunc^ry  look ;  one 
poor  man  was  ploughing,  with  a  miserable  horse 
and  a  little  balf^tarved  cow  fastened  to  the  same 
yoke.  The  drivers  of  carts  and  waggons  were  ge- 
nerally fast  asleefp  on  their  loads.  We  now  began 
to  study  the  language,  as  Dean  Swift  somewhere 
mentions  bis  studying  poetry  on  sign  posts  ;  and 
though  the  Piedmontese  be  but  a  sort  of  half  Italian* 
it  was  impossible  not  to  remark  its  superiour  melo- 
dy over  the  French  of  the  other  side  of  the  Alps. 
We  passed  through  Suze,  once  distinguished  for  i^s 
Citadel ;  but  this  famous  Brunetta,  this  key  of  the 
Alps,  has  been  laid  in  ruins  during  the  late  war,  and 
exhibits  a  most  dreary  appearance.  We  next  passed 
through  Ht.  Antoiiin  and  stopped  for  a  night  at  St. 
Ambrosio,  where  the  church,  though  small,  appeared 
to  your  brother  and  myself  the  very  perfection  of 
architecture.  There  were  some  good  pictures  too 
over  the  several  altars,  and  we  were  now,  we  felt 
ourselves,  in  a  country,  where  the  arts  had  long  been 
cultivated.  The  valley  which  bad  gradually  wid- 
ened, was  here  about  a  mile  and  a  half  across,  and 
the  two  projecting  branches  of  the  Alps  were  seen 
to  terminate  abruptly. 

M.  De  Saussure,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  every 
thing  that  approaches  an  appearance  of  science  in 
my  descriptions,  has  described  both  these  eminences 
with  his  asual  accuracy.  On  Mount  Musinet,  which 
is  to  the  left  of  the  traveller  who  leaves  the  Alps* 
he  found  a  great  many  pieces  of  a  sort  d  stone, 
which,  though  perfectly  opaque  to  appearance,  is 
rendered  transparent  by  being  dipt  in  water.    Doc^ 
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ter  Joknwn  would  have  called  it  bydrophanoucs 
sod  he  would  have  fouod  some  other  epithet  to  ex* 
press  its  being  also  rendered  transparent  when  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  fire.  It  would  hi  either  case 
afford  a  very  happy  emUeoi  of  a  drunken  or  w 
angry  man,  who  discloses  all  be  has  upon  his  mind. 
On  the  opposite  mountaiil,  which  iis  called  mouirf 
Picheriaiio,  stand  the  very  respectable  remains  of 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Mkbael,  the  monks  of  which  hav- 
uijo;  refused  to  submit  to  some  new  regulations  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century»  and  chanij^e 
tiieir  mode  of  living,  which  was  tlKiught  too  world* 
ly  and  luxurious,  were  removed  to  other  cooventSi 
and  their  Abbey  deserted*  I  have  seen  nothing  in 
Europe  more  calculated  to  impre^  the  mind  with 
awe,  than  this  ancient  religious  house,  seated  on  a 
pinnacle,  which  rises  full  sixteen  hundred  feet  per^ 
pendicularly  above  the  streets  of  St  Ambrosio. 
The  church  is  in  very  good  repair,  and  a  great  part 
of  the  Abbey  habitable ;  from  about  the  centre  of 
it  there  descends  a  stair  case  between  a  double  row 
of  tombs  into  a  spacious  vault  below,  and  there> 
placed  on  a  projection  from  the  wall,  are  seen  the 
dead  of  former  times  in  the  habit  of  their  order; 
they  are  such  probably  as  were  removed  fropa  the 
tombs  where  they  were  first  plared,  in  order  to 
make  room  for  others  of  their  brethren,  md  tb» 
bones  which  are  scattered  about  the  immense  floor, 
show  that  the  removal  was  frequently  destructive 
to  what  remained  of  the  human  frame  in  Uiese 
wretched  objects.  A  venerable  Benedictine  has 
chosen  this  place  for  his  residence,  and  fi^ys  here 
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through  the  year  with  another  individual  who  rings 
the  bell  of  the  church  at  certain  hours  and  assists 
the  good  man  in  celebrating  mass.  He  is  said  to  be 
in  comfortable  circumstances,  and  to  receive  with 
great  hospitality  such  as  choose  to  visit  him.  What 
a  fine  scene  would  this  A^bbey  have  afforded  Mrs. 
Radcliffh !  She  might  have  described  a  traveller  as 
taking  shelter  there  in  a  stormy  night,  and  as  wan* 
dering  down  the  great  stair-case  with  one  solitary 
taper ;  a  gust  of  wind  might  have  extinguished  this 
taper,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  noise  of  desolation  over 
head,  from  the  repeated  peals  of  thunder,  and  the 
howling  of  the  storm;  the.  succeeding  Hashes  of 
lightening  tnight  have  disclosed  this  scene  of  hor- 
rour  to  his  astonished  eyes.  It  is  not  unworthy  of 
remark,  that  M.  de  Saussure  found  several  pebbles 
of  various  sorts  of  stone  upon  this  eminence^  and 
that  they  all  appeared  to  have  been  rolled  along  in 
some  current  of  water. 

The  approach  to  Turin  is  by  a  level  road  which 
was  formerly  shaded  by  a  double  row  of  trees,  but 
the  greater  part  of  them  have  been  sacrificed  at  dif- 
ferent times  to  the, wants  of  the  French  or  Russians, 
who  were  quartered  in  the  neighbourhood  during 
the  war.  Turin,  which  is  interesting  from  its  great 
antiquity,  which  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Hanni- 
bal, and  relieved  by  Prince  Eugene  so  many  cen- 
turies after,  and  which  the  princes  of  Savoy  had 
adorned  with  many  stately  buildings,  and  all  the  ap^ 
pendages  of  a  court,  has  long  been  distinguished 
as  the  residence  of  several  eminent  artists.  It  is  a 
very  handsome  place  of  seventy  or  eighty  thousand 
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souls.  The  greater  part  of  tHe  streets  etom  Mdi 
other  at  right  angles,  and  as  the  houses  of  the  one 
by  which  we  entered,  were  set  off  by  tapestrj^  let 
down  from  the  windows  in  honour  of  the  Fete  DieU, 
we  thought  it  by  far  the  most  superb  city  we  had 
seen  in  Europe.  We  joined  the  crowd  at  mass  in 
the  great  church,  and  stood  behind  the  soldiers  who 
were  drawn  up  as  it  passed.  Such  pomp  of  exte- 
riour  worship,  such  paganism,  and  so  Httle  devo- 
tion, quite  put  me  out  of  conceit  with  the  Roman 
CathoKck  system  ;  and  the  coarse  jokes  of  tlie  sol- 
diers, who  were  kept  from  their  dinner,  expressed 
how  little  (bey  felt  themselves  concerned  in  what 
was  going  on,  or  respected  the  occasion  of  their  being 
under  arms.    ^ 
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Iff  DBAR  B , 

You  cannot  expect  that  I  should  attempt  to  de- 
scribe a  place  which  I  staid  but  two  days  at;  I  must 
refer  you,  therefore,  as  I  did  in  the  south  of  France, 
to  sopie  printed  account,  which  you  may  easily  pro- 
cure, and  will  only  say  a  word  or  two  of  the  Super- 
ga.  This  is  an  elegant  church  built  on  a  high  hillf 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Turin,  it  is  much  admired 
for  the  architecture,  for  the  handsome  pillars  which 
support  the  dome,  and  for  the  pictures  and  statues 
which  it  contains.  In  the  vault  below,  which  on 
any  other  occasion  might  pass  for  a  handsome  place 
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of  worships  are  the  tombs  of  aeyeral  of  the  Kings  of 
Sardinisu  That  of  Victor  Amadeus  attracted  our 
attention  above  all,  both  from  admiration  of  that 
great  Prince*  who  contributed  so  much  to  enlarge 
the  poasessions  ot  which  his  posterity  has  been  des- 
poiled, and  for  the  admirable  sculpture  which  adorns 
k.  Your  brother  was  particularly  struck  with  the 
beauty  and  perfection  of  a  female  figure,  which  is 
meant  to  represent  Religion.  Ft  has  indeed  all  the 
noble  simplicity  which  best  adorns  that  daughter  of 
heaven ;  but  he  did  nat  like  that  the  emblems,  which 
are  held  out  ascharacteristick  of  divinity,  should  be 
a  wafer  and  a  cup. 

From  the  cupola  or  top  of  the  dome,  the  view  is 
carried  over  an  extensive  cx>untry,  either  of  plains 
or  of  moderate  hills,  and  is  bounded  on  two  sides  by  ' 
the  Alps,  where  the  various  passages  by  which  dU*- 
ferent  armies  have  entered  Italy,  from  the  time  of 
Hannibal  to  that  of  Buonaparte,  may  be  traced.  A 
variety  of  towns  and  villager  are  also  spread  out  un- 
der the  observer,  or  appear  to  bound  the  horizon. 
He  easily  distinguishes  the  eminence  in.  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Turin,  where  the  French  head-quarters 
were,  when  Prince  Eugene  attacked  them ;  and  the 
attendant  will  point  out  to  him  the  palaces  which 
were  once  the  pride  of  the  royal  house  of  Savoy, 
but  wlttcb  are  now  the  residence  of  persons  whom 
fortune  seems  to  be  amufdng  herself  with,  as  the 
Sultan  does  with  the  hospitable  Hasan,  in  the  Ara- 
bian Night's  Entertainments. 

Though  the  government  of  thi^  country  was  ac- 
knowledged even  at  the  tipie  of  its  existence,  to  be 
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mild  and  paternal,  there  must  have  been  some  de- 
fects in  the  administration,  or  surely  the  inhabitants 
would  not  have  submitted  after  so  short  a  defence ; 
a  degree  of  republicanism  bad  perhaps  sprung  up 
amid  the  mercantile  opulence  of  Turin ;  and  it  is 
certain,  that  the  officers  of  the  royal  army  bad  ren- 
dered themselves  odious,  by  treating  all  other  pro- 
fessions with  contempt.  They  were  exclusively  of 
the  nobility,  and  their  privileges  as  such,  indepen- 
dently of  the  pride  of  profession,  must  have  occa- 
sioned at  times  very  unpleasant  sensations  to  those 
at  whose  expense  they  were  exercised.  As  a  quiet 
unambitious  citizen^  I  might  have  been  satisfied  un- 
der the  restriction  of  not  appearing  at  court,  of  not 
serving  in  the  army,  and  of  not  taking  my  place  at 
the  theatre  in  certain  parts  of  the  house ;  but  I  could 
with  difficulty  have  submitted  to  the  intrusion  of 
every  passing  nobleman  who  might  have  a  fancy  to 
enter  my  house,  and  who  might  claim  a  right  of 
doing  so,  if  he  heard  the  sound  of  a  violin  proceed 
from  it,  or  had  reason  to  suppose  that  I  meant  to 
give  a  ball  to  my  acquaintance.  It  would  seem  as 
if  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  had  been  satisfied  with 
having  guarded  against  all  danger  to  their  authority 
from  the  power  of  the  nobility,  and  were  indiflerent 
to  the  vexations  which  ihey  exercised  over  the  in- 
feriour  orders.  It  was  so  at  least  in  France  before 
the  revolution,  and  so  in  almost  every  other  country 
but  England,  where  the  nobility  is  wisely  made  to 
serve  as  a  barrier  against  the  equally  dangerous  en- 
croachments of  the  crown  and  of  the  people^  whilst 
their  privileges,  without  l)eing  in  any  instance  of  an 
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odious  nature,  are  yet  so  limited,  that  tlie  far  greater 
part  of  each  noble  family  belongs  to  the  order  of 
the  commons,  or,  as  the  French  would  say  the  tiers 
ctat.  A  circumstance-  which  promises  duration  to 
their  constitution  (and  long  may  it  last)  as  much  as 
any  I  am  acquainted  with*  But  to  return  to  Turin, 
the  causes  1  have  alluded  to,  added  to  the  love  of 
change  so  natural  to  the  human  mind,  were  materials, 
which  the  poison  of  Frenoh  principles, inculcated  with 
all  the  energy  of  successful  warfare,  was  well  calculat- 
^  to  work  upon.  The  sovereign  himself  was  a  good 
man,  but  weak  and  bigoted  to  excess,  and  the  poli^ 
ticks  of  his  ally,  the  Emperour  of  Germany,  were 
those  of  a  cold-hearted,  selfish  individual.  What 
would  you  think  of  a  master  of  a  vessel,  who,  be- 
fore he  relieved  another  in  distress,  were  to  stipu- 
late for  a  third  or  a  half  of  the  cai^o  ? 

We  went  to  the  play  at  night,  it  happened  to  be 
the  Glorieux  of  Destouches,  which  was  miserably 
misunderstood  and  ill  represented,  and  I  was  shock- 
ed, as  I  am  at  every  French  play,  with  the  multi- 
plied absurdities  that  arose  from  the  author's  deter- 
mination to  preserve  the  unity  of  place: 

From  Turin,  we  made  a  short  day's  journey  to 
Cigliano,  and  entering  the  new  Italian  kingdom  near 
Yercelli,  proceeded  through  Novarra  and  Buffalona 
to  Milan.  There  is  no  part  of  Europe,  perhaps, 
where  the  rivers  are  more  destructive  in  their  inun- 
dations than  in  Italy,  and  yet  none  where  the  inha- 
bitants  know  so  well  how  to  avail  themselves  of 
water  Jn  the  cultivation  of  their  lands;  where  a 
stream  descends  firom  neighbouring  mountains,  it  is 
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generally  with  great  rapidity,  and  it  is  easy  if  the 
means  and  tcnowiedge  is  possessedi  to  give  such  t 
direction  to  a  portion  of  it,  as  with  less  fell,  will 
carry  it  gently  along  to  any  part  of  the  country 
where  it  may  be  wanted.  The  canals  which  have 
been  constructed  for  this  purpose  in  Italy,  serve  also 
in  many  instances,  as  a  mode  of  conveyance  for  mer- 
chandise, and  for  the  produce  of  the  soil.  In  lisTng 
from  the  low  grounds  of  the  Sesia,  we  passed  three 
of  them  at  the  distance  of  some  hundred  yards  from 
each  other ;  they  were  like  artificial  rivers  more 
than  canals,  and  must  in  the  course  of  their  return 
to  the  parent  stream,  communicate  the  benefits  df 
irrigation  to  a  prodigious  extent ;  they  afibrd  also  a 
great  facility  to  the  establishment  of  various  sorts  of 
mills.  One  advantage  which  the  Italians  derive  from 
the  diffusion  of  water,  is  the  facility  of  cultivating 
rice.  Their  mode  of  culture  is  a  very  different 
one  from  that  practised  in  Carolina,  the  grain  being 
sown  at  broad  cast,  and  the  land  kept  continually 
flowed.  To  this  subject,  however,  and  to  the  other 
sorts  of  culture  which  I  could  judge  of  myself,  (x 
obtain  any  information  about,  I  mean,  hereafter,  to 
ilevote  a  letter  or  perhaps  two,  and  will  only  observe 
at  present,  that  the  neighbourhood  of  rice  fields 
seems  as  un&rorable  to  health  in  Italy,  as  it  is  in 
Carolina. 

The  labouring  people,  both  in  Piedmont  and  io 
the  Milanese,  make  a  more  miserable  appearance 
than  our  negroes ;  they  are  as  badly  clothed,  and 
scarcely  eat  meat  from  one  year's  end  to  another. 
Their  misery  does  not,  I  presume  arise  firom  their 
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not  beinjsr  owners  of  the  soil  they  til*,  but  from  the 
oircuinstance  of  their  not  holding  Ibeir  farms  direct- 
ly of  the  proprietor ;  a  middle  man  stejw  in  between* 
and  be,  as  you  may  suppose,  has  bis  fortune  to 
make,  and  the  expense  of  some  luxury  to  defray. 
Great  possessions  or  large  farms  may  and  do  con- 
tribute to  many  improvements  in  canals,  in  ma* 
chinery,  and  in  the  breed  of  cattle,  but  there  is  a 
sort  of  oppression  arising  out  of  them,  which  the 
law  might,  I  should  think,  prevent,  and  they  are  fatal 
to  the  increase  of  the  better  sort  of  peasantry,  who 
Hiigfat  in  a  time  of  publick  danger  form  a  nation's 
best  barrier  against  an  invading  enemy.  To  the 
mere  day  labourer,  the  mere  hireling,  it  can  be  of 
very  little  importance  to  whom  the  country  belongs. 
You  will  see  this  subject,  which  I  confess  I  under- 
stand but  very  imperfectly,  well  treated  by  Arthur 
Young. 

If  you  trace  us  on  the  map,  you  will  perceive 
tiiat  our  road  oh  the  confines  of  Piedmont  and  the 
Milanese,  led  through  a  country  of  many  rivers. 
These  are  generally  crossed  on  bridges  of  boats, 
and  are  extremely  rapid ;  the  Tesino  is  particularly 
so,  and  the  neighbouring  low  grounds  have  all  the 
appearance  of  being  frequently  overflowed.  It 
was  upon  the  banks  of  this  river  that  the  first  action 
took  place  in  Italy  between  the  Carthagenians  and 
the  Romans;  the  astonishment  of  Scipio  in  hearing 
that  his  opponent  had  crossed  the  Alps,  must  have 
been  still  greater  than  that  of  the  Austrian  General 
in  1801,  and  nothing  could  be  more  precipitate 
than  bis  conduct.    The  Austrian  General  on  the 
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contrary  appears  to  bare  reposed  in  &tal  security, 
and  had  already  lost  some  of  his  artillery  of  reserve, 
and  his  principal  hospitals,  before  he  seems  to  have 
believed  that  he  should  be  attacked.  After  all,  the 
battle  of  Marengo  is  still  an  inexplicable  event,  the 
French  were  certainly  defeated  during  tbe  greater 
part  of  the  day,  nor  is  it  possible  to  account  for  the 
despair  and  consternation  of  the  Austrians  the  day 
.  after.  A  great  many  stories  are  told,  which  remind 
me  of  those  that  circulated  in  America,  after  the  de- 
feat of  Count  de  Grasse ;  and  this  battle  of  Marengo, 

-will,  in  all  probability,  be  as  great  a  mystery  to 
posterity,  as  it  is  to  us.*   Providence  which  intends, 

*  and  which  always  in  the  end  establishes  what  is 
best,  proceeds  by  means  best  known  to  itself,  and 
by  ways,  which  to  our  feeble  comprehension,  are  all 
mystery  and  contradiction.  Not  far  from  the  field 
of  battle  of  Scipio  and  of  Hannibal,  and  probably 
near  the  village  of  Ro,  which  we  passed  through  a 
few  days  afterwards,  on  the  road  from  Milan  to 
Sesto,  was  the  scene  of  Marius's  great  victory  over 
the  Cimbri.  You  may  read  the  particulars  in  Plu- 
tarch, and  can  easily  suppose  how  much  a  reference 
to  such  events  in  history  renders  a  journey  more 
interesting. 

It  has  been  the  hard  fate  of  the  people  of  the 
Milanese,  that  their  country  has  been  for  ages  an 

*  It  is  a  circamstaoce  not  creditable  to  the  French  nation,  that  they 
always  account  for  a  defeat  by  land  or  by  sea,  by  assorting  that  the 
commanding  officer  was  bribed.  I  belicTe,  however,  that  there  is  in 
Uiis  more  of  that  presomption,  which  unwillingly  allows  of  any  sort  of 
inferiority  whatsoever,  that  of  any  great  tendency  to  corruption. 
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oli^l  uf  >eoA(68t,  to  the  greater  powers  of  Europe^ 
while  they  have  possessed  hardly  any  more  means, 
or  expressed  any  more  inclination  of  taking  part 
upon  the  occasion,  than  a  parcel  of  frogs  do,  when 
two  bulls  are  fighting  in  the  neighbouring  meadow. 
It  is  certain  at  least,  that  they  have  patiently  sub^ 
fflitted  to  be  trampled  upon  by  both  parliea 

The  neighbourhood  of  the  Tesino  was  frequent- 
ly hi  former  times  the  scene  of  robbery  and  assassi- 
nation, for  the  river  being  the  boundary  of  two 
States,  it  was  easy  for  a  robber  or  aa  assassin  to 
elude  the  pursuit  of  the  officers  of  justice.  And 
even  of  late,  all  that  the  French  police  bad  left  of 
those  wretches  in  Piedmont  and  the  Milanese,  were 
supposed  to  be  collected  chiefly  in  this  quarter, 
where  there  are  deep  and  almost  impassible  swamps 
and  islands  of  very  difficult  access;  No  danger.wae 
DOW  to  be  apprehended,  we  were  told,  but  that  could 
not  be  entirely  the  case,  for  we  frequently  met 
parties  of  Gendarmerie  conducting  prisoners  to  a 
place  of  trial.  Some  of  these  wretches  had  such 
a)xMninaUe  countenances,  that  they  haunted  our 
imagination  for  several  days  afterwards,  and  parti^ 
Gularly  when  we  were  later  than  usual  in  arriving 
at  our  inn.  Our  driver  showed  us  a  place  not  far 
from  the  Tesino,  where  the  Diligence  had  been 
&ed  on  two  years  ago ;  the  coachman,  a  postilion, 
and  the  guard,  with  three  inside  passengers  were 
killed,  but  the  horses  taking  fright,  ran  away  with 
the  carriage  to  the  next  post-house,  and  thus  saved 
a  considerable  sum  of  money,  which  had  been  the 
object  of  the  villains  who  fired.  The  inns  as  I  said, 
are  tolerable,  they  are  generally  very  large  build^ 
iogs  with  long  corridors,  which  give  privacy  to  the 
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rooms,  and  a  balcony  in  front,  and  as  to*  the  liyifig, 
it  did  for  hungry  travellers,  who  piqued  themselves 
upon  not  being;  very  delicate.  The  dishes  gene- 
nerally  cofitained  what  appeared  like  scraps,  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  a  joint  of  meat,  in  any  shape 
whatsoever,  was  a  thing  ever  heard  of  out  of  the 
butchers's  shop. 

As  I  was  walking;  along  the  balcony  of  one  of 
these  ina$,  I  met  with  a  French  General  of  division, 
who  seemed  a  well  behaved  and  well  informed  man. 
We  spoke  of  the  revolution,  which  he  had  served 
in  from  the  beginning.      L^Fayette,  he  said,  was 
unfit  for  the  part  he  undertook  ;  but  this  man  bad 
a  strong  head  and  a  transcendant  genius.    Two 
crowns,  in  so  short  a  time,  was  what  the  world  bad 
never  witnessed  before,  and  all  Italy  was  at  his  dis- 
posal.   I  asked  what  was  the  political  liberty  so 
solemnly  promised  to  the  Italians  at  the  late  corona- 
tion? What  it  consisted  in,  and  how  it  was  secured? 
They  were  words  of  course,  he  said,  to  which  the 
people  themselves  attach  no  meaning.      He  spoke 
a  little  English,  and  talked  of  Thomson  and  Pope, 
like  a  man  who  had  read  these  authors,  but  be  a^ 
tonished  me  by  asking,  whether  the  Americans  were 
really  an  independent  sovereign  people  or  not. 
He  supposed  us,  I  could  perceive,  as  always  under 
the  controul  of  one  or  other  of  the  great  European 
powers,  and  but  in  the  infancy  of  government.    I 
should  be  grieved  to  think  this  stranger  in  the  right, 
but  he  was,  I  fear,  not  altogether  wrong.     We  are 
too  apt  to  over  rate  our  importance,  as  the  fly  dees 
in  one  of  iSsop^s  Fables,  and  are  not  perhaps  sosu- 
penour,  as  in  our  insolence  of  youth,  we  are  Jed  to 
suppose,  to  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  the  decrepi* 
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lude  of  Europe.  Fauchet  gave  a  sad  picture  of  us, 
and  so  doea  Volney.  But  the  time  will  come,  I  trust, 
when  the  ardent  spirit  of  money-making  will  be 
more  under  the  controul  of  integrity,  when  every 
sort  of  intellect  will  have  its  occupation,  and  meet 
with  its  reward,  when  we  shall  have  Poets  and  His- 
torians of  our  own,  when  the  belles  letters  of  foreigii 
lani^uages  will  be  more  diffused,  and  when  wie  shall 
blush,  that  it  should  have  proposed  in  Congress  to 
declare  ourselves  thfe  most  enlightened  nation  on 
the  globe. 

We  now  approached  the  ancient  city  of  Milan, 
over  a  well  cultivated  plain  ;  but  I  saw  no  country 
seats,  and  met  with  no  travellers.  There  were  some 
loaded  caVts  and  waggons,  the  drivers  of  which,  or 
rather  they  who  ought  to  have  been  the  drivers, 
were  fast  asleep,  and  a  few  people  at  work  in  the 
fields  who  looked  wretchedly.  The  sound  of  the 
French  language  was  no  longer  heard,  and  we  were 
struck  with  the  soft  terminations  and  melodious 
flow  of  the  Italian,  whenever  we  passed  a  village,  and 
beard  persons  conversing.  A  beggar  asking  charity 
made  use  of  words  which  seemed  to  command  it, 
and  even  the  aiccents  of  a  coachman  talking  to  his 
horses  were  delightful ;  they  were  such  as  a  lover 
mi^>ht  be  satisfied'  to  make  use  of  in  pouring  out  bis 
heart  to  his  mistress.  I  began,  by  degrees,  to  re- 
coMert  the  little  I  had  formerly  learnt  of  Italiaq, 
and  we  made  out  better  than  you  would  imagine** 

*  Piedmont  and  Savoy  hare  returned  ff'mcfl  the  first  abdication  of 
Ba6napartt^  to  the  ancient  Uo/al  Family,  who  had  taken  shelter  in 
Sardinia  during  the  storm  of  the  French  Revolution.  It  is  to  be 
bov  *d,  they  will  have  so  far  profited  by  their  misfortunes  as  to  amend 
those  prrours.  which  rendered  the  allegiance  of  their  subject!  so  little 
to  be  depended  on. 
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Millot's  Elements  of  History  may  have  told 
you  all  that  was  necessary  to  know  of  tbe  Milan- 
ese and  of  its  capital.  I  will  only  observe,  therefore, 
that  Milan  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  impo^ 
tance  at  a  rery  early  period  of  tbe  Roman  repub- 
lick,  to  have  been  afterwards  the  residence  of  an 
Emperour,  and  to  have  had  its  full  share  of  those 
calamities,  which  assailed  tbe  declining  ages  of  the 
Empire.  It  was  for  sometime  a  free  imperial  city, 
but  becoming  a  prey  to  the  dissensions  and  jealousy 
of  several  powerful  citizens,  one  of  these  of  tbe 
bouse  Visconti  was  at  length  acknowledged  and  ad* 
mitted  as  their  sovereign  in  the  twelfth  century. 
It  was  in  virtue  of  his  near  connexion  with  this  family, 
that  Louis  the  Xllth  of  France  made  so  many  ef- 
forts to  get  possession  of  the  Milanese.  He  was 
succeeded  in  his  pretensions  by  Francis  the  find 
but  the  battle  of  Pavia  put  an  end  to  all  such  views, 
and  the  Milanese  remained  annexed  to  the  crown  ot 
Spain  from  1525  to  1706.  It  has  since  been  divid- 
ed between  the  King  of  Sardinia  and  the  bouse  ot 
Austria,  and  now  forms  a  separate  monarchy,  the 
chief  of  which  has  assumed  the  proud  title  of  King 
of  Italy. 

Milan  is  a  large  and  well  built  city,  containing  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhabitaots; 
they  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  handsome  race  of  lux* 
urious  people,  and  I  saw  a  great  many  splendid 
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equipages  in  the  streets,  and  many  marks  of  opu<- 
fence.     We  arrived  early  in  the  morning  of  Sun^ 
day,  and  haying  a  vafet  de  place  as  a  guide,  went 
immediately  after  to  the  Cathedral,  which  nearly 
0IIs  up  one  side  of  a  large  square*    It  is  an  immense 
building  and  covered  as  far  as  it  is  finisked  with 
marble.    It   looks  more  like  a  mountain  than  a 
church ;  it  was  with  difficulty  we  made  our  way 
through  a  crowd  in  the  square.    They  were  col* 
lected  in  groups,  and  were  some  of  them  listening 
to  three  ballad  singers  on  a  temporary  stage,  while 
others  were  diverted  by  a  puppet  show,  and  otiiers 
again  were  attentive  to  some  experiments  which  a 
travelling  natural  philosopher  was  making  with  an 
electrical  apparatus.    Nothing  could  be  more  re* 
mote  from  England  and  America  than  such  an  au- 
dience so  amused  on  such' a  day.    There  M  some- 
thing too  in  the  Italian  countenance,  in  the  Italian 
expression  dl  any  feelingt  that  is  far  beyond  the 
modes  of  speech  and  actions  of  other  nations.    It 
needed  not  ail  the  pomp  and  dignity  of  the  GaUio- 
lick  worship,  to  impress  the  mind  with  religious  awe 
on  entering  the  Cathedral,  which  is  four  hundred 
and  eighty-six  feet  in  length,  and  broad  in  propor- 
tion.   A  dome  is  suspended  over  bead  in  the  centre, 
at  the  height  of  two  hundred  and  fifity-seven  feet, 
and  fifty-six  columns  of  ninety  feet  in  length  and 
twenty*0ix  round,  seem  but  of  a  proportionate  size 
t<s  the  mighty  mass  which  they  support ;  four  of 
these  columns  are  of  oriental  granite,  and  of  a  single 
|Hece.    r  am  convinced  that  there  are  certain  ideas 
which  the  mind  readily  admits^  and  perhaps  witha 
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degree  of  admiration,  but  of  ivhich  mere  descrip- 
tion is  very  inadequate  to  convey  a  proper  sense. 
If  the  length  and  breath  of  this  great  Cathedral 
could  be  accurately  laid  down  on  the  lawn  before 
the  door,  and  you  could  represent  to  yourself  a 
church  like  that  of  St.  Michael  in  Charleston,  placed 
on  tbe  pavement,  and  reaching  only  to  within  one 
hundred  feet  of  what  we  should  call  the  ceiling  in  a 
building  of  another  sort^  your  imagination  would 
much  more  easily  attain  to  the  idea  of  greatness  I 
mean  to  convey ;  and  do  but  trace  a  circle  of  twenty 
sii  feet  upon  the  grass,  if  you  wish  to  conceive  an 
idea  of  the  size  of  the  columns.  There  are  a  num- 
ber  of  altars  to  different  Saints  along  the  sides  of  tbe 
Cathedral,  at  which  different  individuals  may  be  seen 
ofiering  up  their  devotions,  according,  no  doubt,  to 
the  opinion  of  the  Saint's  credit  in  heaven,  or  tbe 
.particular  case  in  human  afl&irs,  or  the  particular 
disorder  in  the  human  body,  to  which  he  has  most 
frequently  extended  his  influence  in  a  miraculous 
manner.  You  will  find  in  twenty  diflferent  books, 
but  particularly  I  believe  in  Robertson's  Charles 
the  Fifth,  the  origin  of  this  worship  of  Saints;  than 
which  nothing,  not  even  the  worship  of  Jupiter  and 
Apollo,  appears  to  be  more  absurd.  If  all  Saints 
indeed  had  the  merit  of  the  Hermit  in  Switzerland, 
who  brought  two  hostile  parties  of  his  fellow  coun- 
trymen to  listen  to  reason,  when  on  the  point  of 
shedding  each  other's  blood ;  or  of  St  Charles  Bor- 
romeo,  who  is  in  a  particular  manner  venerated  at 
Milan,  we  might  smile  at  it  inwardly,  hut  we  should 
respect  the  exaggerated  gratitude  of  mankind. 
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The  life   of  this    distinguished  individual,  St 
Charles^  was   but  of  short  duration;  but  all  that 
could  be  done  by  a  man  for  the  promotion  of  «;ood 
morals,  for  the  discipline  of  the  church,  fot  the  en- 
courairement  of  learning,  and  for  the  comfort  and 
proiection  of  the  poor  and  the  sick,  was  effected  by 
his  active  and  truly  religious  zeal  and  humanity. 
His  shrine,  which  is  at  the  tipper  end  of  the  Cathe- 
dral, is  held  in  the  highest  veneration.     You  will 
find  a  description  in  ^  any  book  of  travels  through 
Italy  of  the  ornaments  which  adorn  it,  and  which  I 
could  not  approach  near  enough  to  examine,  on  ac- 
count of  a  CTOwd,  who  seemed  in  earnest  devotion ; 
while  a  priest  was  saying  mass  at  a  little  altar  near 
it    Having  wandered  about  the  Cathedral  for  some- 
time, we  ascended  the  steeple,  and  surveyed  the 
city,  now  fortunately  relieved  of  its  famous  citadel, 
which  is  in  ruios«    The  highly  cultivated  neigh- 
bourhood, the  various  canals,  and  a  long  extent  of 
the  Alps,  and  the  commencement  of  the  Apennines ; 
Marignan,  where  Francis  the  first  taught  the  Swiss 
that  they  were  not  invincible,  seemed  at  our  feet, 
and  Pavia,  where  all  was  lost  except  his  honour,  was 
visible  at  a  distance,  and  Rebeck  was  pointed  out  to 
us ;  Rebeck,  where  Bayard  supported  to  the  last,  the 
superiority  of  a  soldier,  who  dies  fighting  for  his 
country,  over  hipi  who  bears  arms  even  successfully 
against  it.    A  little  attention  to  a  book,  and  to  a  map 
I  had  in  my  hand,  might  have  enabled  me  from  this 
elevated  situation  of  four  hundred  and  ten  feet  above 
the  plain,  to  trace  out  also  the  scene  of  other  dis- 
tinguished actions,  which  had  taken  place  during  the 
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war  of  the  reTolutioii^  but  I  recede  imroluntarily 
from  such  inquiries,  as  I  do  from  the  death  of 
Charles  the  Ist^  and  tiouis  XVIth  in  history,  and  as 
I  remember  receding,  when  a  schoolboy,  from  that 
of  Hector  in  the  Iliad.  The  Hospital  which  we 
next  visited  is  upon  a  very  great  and  liberal  scale. 
In  a  long  room,  the  doors  of  which  are  thrown  open 
at  a  certain  hour  every  day,  we  saw  a  double  row  of 
very  clean  beds,  where  the  sick  appeared  to  be 
many  of  them  waited  upon  by  their  own  children. 
In  the  late  war,  there  have  been  fifteen  hundred 
wounded  men  here  at  a  time,  and  here  many  of 
these  poor  victims  of  ambition  breathed  their  last. 
They  wei'e  of  all  the  various  nations  who  were  con- 
cerned in  the  contest ;  they  lived,  as  long  as  they 
did  live,  in  great  harmony  together,  and  were  treat- 
ed with  equal  humanity  and  attention. 

I  have  mentioned  to  you,  what  is  said  of  the  ap- 
parent indifference  of  the  Milanese,  to  what  might 
be  the  event  of  the  war,  but  this  seemed  at  any  mo- 
ment to  cease,  as  soon  as  fortune  had  declared  ber« 
self.  To  them,  the  vanquished  were  always  in  the 
wrong,*  and  they  submitted^  with  cheerfulness  al- 
most, to  the  demands  of  the  conqueror.  Three 
hundred  pounds  (of  12  oz.)  of  plate  were  taken  from 
this  very  hospital,  when  the  French  first  entered 
Milan,  as  were  all  articles  of  gold  ^nd  silver  not  ue* 
eessary  to  the  celebration  of  mass,  from  all  the 
churches.  The  convents  too  were  made  to  contri- 
bute very  largely,  and  what  had  appeared  at  first 

*  Seqnitar  fbrtmiui  at  Mmper,  et  oditdaauistiM.— Jctciiai.. 
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but  a  ferocious  rabble  of  half  naked  banditti,  was 
converted  into  a  well  clothed,  well  equipped,  and 
well  paid  army.  I  was  glad  to  find  that  although 
several  conventis  had  been  suppressed,  there  were 
still  some  left,  and  that  those  were  now  safe  ^kh  ^ 
their  property  under  the  protection  of  the  law.  **  It 
may  be  improper  that  any  young  people  should  be 
allowed  to  take  the  vows,  but  to  a  man  advanced  in^ 
life,  who  has  no  family,  or  to  a  woman  who  has  failed 
of  a  settlement  in  the  married  state,  a  convent  affords 
very  frequently  the  best  retreat  from  inutility  and 
want." — Hume. 

We  saw  some  good  sculpture,  and  a  great  many 
good  pictures ;  but  I  regretted  that  the  talents  of 
such  distinguished  artists  should  have  been  em* 
ployed  upon  imaginary  miracles  and  martyrdoms. 
At  night  we  went  to  the  great  opera,  for  which  we 
had  in  some  measure  prepared  ourselves  by  reading 
the  piece  that  was  to  be  performed,  but  we  by  no 
means  expected  such  a  theatre*  There  were  six 
rows  of  boxes,  of  thirty-six  ip  each,  besides  an  ex* 
tensive  pit,  and  an  orchestra  where  there  seemed  at 
least  fifty  performers.  I  was  delighted  to  see  your 
brother  so  well  pleased ;  he  has  had  in  some  mea- 
sure you  know,  a  musical  education,  and  yet  con- 
fesseid,  that  he  had  never  heard  musiqk  before,  or 
had  conceived  a  possibility  of  such  a  union  of  har- 
mony and  melody  ;  such  sweet  voices  and  such  an 
accompaniment.  The  scene  changed  still  more  fre* 
quently,  I  observed,  than  upon  the  English  stage^ 
and  the  tendency  of  the  audience,  with  all  their  taste 
and  sensibility,  was  rather  to  eneours^e  buffoonery 
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in  the  actors,  than  any  other  talent.  The  only ; 
▼ery  much  applauded  and  encored,  was  one,  wbo, 
describing  in  a  son^  the  pleasures  of  a^ountry  life^ 
contrived  to  roar  like  a  bull,  to  whistle  Hke  a  bird, 
and  to  bleat  like  a  sheep,  besides  dancing  from  time 
to  time  like  a  shepherd  at  a  wedding. 

The  boxes  are  private  property,  and  only  lighted 
as  it  may  suit  the  convenienry  of  those  who  oc- 
cupy them,  except  that  which  was  destined  for  the 
royal  family,  of  which  none  of  the  ilhistrious  incfi- 
▼iduals  were  present  upon  this  occasion ;  but  the 
box  attracted  universal  admiration,  and  gaye  me  an 
idea  of  that  recess  in  a  Chinese  palace,  where,  on 
particular  days,  the  divine  spirit  of  the  emperour  is 
supposed  to  be  present,  though  his  person  be  at  the 
distance  of  several  leagues.    There  was  a  ballet,  and 
a  great  deal  of  dancing  in  the  Italian  style,  which 
Arthur  Young  has  very  happily  described.    It  was 
quite  a  tempest  of  agility,  and  not  a  great  way  re- 
moved from  tumbling ;  the  principal  man  struck  his 
forehead  repeatedly  with  his  feet,  and  the  principal 
woman  seemed  to  take  a  pleasure  and  a  pride  io 
showing  more  of  her  form  than  I  care  for  describing. 
The  dancing  at  Bordeaux  was  decency  in  compari- 
son.   The   Italians  excel  in  pantomime,  and  with 
their  fine  eyes,  expressive 'countenances,  and  ex- 
treme agility,  are  able  to  convey  any  meaning  in 
dumb  show  as  if  they  spoke ;  but  I  will  venture  to 
assert,  that  their  taste  in  dancing  is  false  and  licen* 
tious. 

The  division  of  Italy  into  a  number  of  indepen- 
dent States,  though  unfavourable  to  their  political 
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ioportaaoe,  and  destructive  of  that  natioaal  spirit, 
wbicb  migbt  have  formed  the  best  defence  of  their 
commoB  interests,  was  yet  farourabte  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  arts  and  sciences.    The  houses  of  Gon- 
zagae,  of  d'Este,  of  Medici,  and  of  Farnesi  afforded 
a  constant  patronage  to  literature,  and  have  left  such 
specimens  of  their  taste  in  A  rchiteoture  as  will  al- 
ways command  the  admiration  of  ti-avellers.    At 
Parma,  where  the  Farnesi  held  their  court,  the  di- 
mensions of  the  Opera  bouse  are  stupendous.    It 
has  twelve  rows  of  seats  rising  one  above  the  other 
crowned  by  a  double  row  of  galleries  above,  and 
accommodates  12,000  persons  with  ease.    The  stage 
is  so  spacious  as  to  afford  room  for  the  evolutions  of 
cavalry,  and  can  occasionally  be  filled  with  water. 
It  then  becomes  a  pool  of  no  mean  dimensions,  and 
has  frequently  gratified  the  spectators  with  the  re- 
presentation of  a  naval  action  in  imitation  of  the 
Naumachia  of  the  Romans.    But  the  wonder  was 
that  in  so  large  a  theatre  riot  a  word  was  lost  to  apy 
part  of  the  audience. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  literature,  I  am  toId«  both 
in  Milan  and  in  Turin,  and  men  of  distinguislie d 
talents,  who  keep  pace  with  the  rest  of  Europe  in 
the  improvement  of  every  art,  and  the  progress  of 
the  sciences.  Of  this,  however,  we  were  by  no 
means  able  to  judge.  I  should  have  liked,  had  I 
remained  a  few  days  longer  in  Milan,  to  have  found 
out  the  count  Castiglione,  who  travelled  through 
America  about  seventeen  years  ago,  and  has  since 
published  two  volumes  of  bis  travels.  His  account 
of  the  northern  states  is,  I  believet  accurate,  and  did 
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he  not  exaggerate  the  horrors  of  slavery  in  Caro- 
lioa,  there  would  not  be  much  to  find  fault  with  in 
that  part  of  his  book,  as  far  as  regards  the  searcoast ; 
but  the  people  of  our  upper  country  would  be  hard- 
ly satisfied  with  his  account  of  thetn  ;  he  confounds 
them  with  the  people  of  our  extreme  western  fron- 
tiers, and  speaks  in  the  strongest  terms  of  their  ig- 
norance, their  ferocity,  and  their  fondness  for  spiritu- 
ous liquors.  Unfortunately  for  Virginia  too,  for 
a  state  which  assumed  so  proud  a  station  in  the 
Union,  the  Count  was  riot  able  to  visit  it ;  his  good 
opinion  therefore  was  not  won,  nor  his  affections  en- 
gaged by  the  kindness  and  hospitality  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  experienced  ;  he  believes  every  idle 
story  about  their  gouging  and  biting,  and  their 
drunken  revels  at  court-houses,  and  takes  his  des- 
cription of  their  more  tranquil  scenes  of  life  from 
Smyth,  who  represents  the  Virginians,  if  in  good 
circumstances,  as  passing  the  day  with  hardly  any 
other  exertion  than  a  walk  to  the  stable  after  break- 
fast, and  as  stretched  upon  a  matrass,  with  something 
to  drink  within  his  reach,  during  the  sultry  hours  of 
summer,  while  one  negro  servant  rubs  the  soles  of 
his  feet,  and  another  keeps  the  flies  off.  If  this 
should  not  appear  a  very  exact  description,  and  per- 
haps it  is  not  of  those  immediately  about  you,  let  it 
at  least  have  the  effect  of  putting  you  upon  your 
gfiard  aijain'^t  every  printed  account  to  the  preju- 
dice of  other  countries,  and  do  not  let  an  English 
traveller  persuade  you,  thai  because  an  Italian  lady 
is  always  attended  by  a  Cicesbeo,  she  is  theriefore 
lost  to  every  idea  of  virtue  and  propriety. '  The  mo- 
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rais  of  Milan  are  said  to  be  better  than  those  of 
other  parts  of  Italy,  and  the  hospitality  of  the  great 
nobility  is  very  much  applauded  by  those  who  have 
been  in  a  situation  to  judge  of  it. 

Your  brother  and  I  crept  along  unknowing  and 
unknown,  and  could  judge  only  of  what  we  saw  ; 
but  we  passed  our  time  delightfully. 
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We  passed  an  hour  at  the  library,  which  appears 
well  supplied  with  the  best  authors  in  all  languages, 
and  very  well  regulated.  .  There  is  a  long  table,  at 
which  as  many  as  choose  to  read,  are  furnished  with 
any  book  they  desire,  and  with  the  means  of  mak« 
log  extracts,  and  the  most  profound  silence  is  ob- 
served. We  had  no  time,  as  you  may  suppose, 
either  to  read  or  make  extracts,  but  got  into  a  car- 
riage, which  was  waiting  for  us,  and  proceeded  to 
liodi.  You  will  see  in  Young,  a  very  just  account 
of  the  road  we  passed  along,  and  a  very  lively  descrip- 
tionof  the  efiectsof  good  pasturesand  wellunderstood 
irrigation.  No  people,  indeed,  I  am  told,  understand 
the  management  and  use  of  w^ter  better  than  the 
Italians,,  and  it  is  to  this  knowledge  that  the  city  of 
Milan,  and  a  great  extent  of  country  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, is  indebted  for  all  the  advantages  of  fertility 
9uid  commerce.    One  canal,  as  you  may  observe  by 
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the  mapjoins  the  waters  of  the  Tessin,  and  another 
thoee  of  the  Adda,  to  the  city  ;  and  a  third  b  pre- 
pared to  receiTe  the  superabaiidaoce,  which  maj  at 
any  time  be  occasioned  by  sudden  rains,  and  con- 
duct it,  so  as  to  render  it  of  service. 

Our  object  in  going  to  Lodi,  was  to  visit  the  bridge, 
which  gives  name  to  an  action,  that  took  place  there 
between  the  French  and  the  Austrians  in  1797,  and 
which  decided  the  fate  of  the  campaign.  Notwith- 
standing the  success  of  the  French  on  several  oc- 
casions, and  the  pusillanimity  of  the  smaller  powers 
of  Italy,  who  were  beginning  to  offer  up  to  their 
invader,  those  resources,  which  might  have  afforded 
them  the  means  of  honourable  defence.  The  Pied- 
montese  were  still  numerous,  and  a  well  appointed 
army  of  the  Austrians  holding  the  left  of  the  Adda, 
rendered  the  possession  of  Milan  insecure  to  tbe 
French.  It  was  an  object  with  Bonaparte,  there- 
fore, to  force  the  bridge  of  Lodi,  which  crosses  tbe 
Adda  at  a  place  where  the  river  is  about  two  hun- 
dred yards  broad,  and  the  breadth  of  the  bridge  is 
about  ten.  A  battery  of  cannon  commanded  tbe 
whole  letigth  of  it  by  a  raking  fire,  while  other  bat- 
teries above  and  below,  threatened  destruction  to 
any  force  that  should  attempt  to  cross.  It  would 
have  been  wiser,  however,  in  the  Austrian  general 
to  have  cut  the  bridge,  or  to  have  placed  a  fire  ship 
under  it.  Without  losing  a  moment,  though  it  was 
late  in  the  evening  when  he  arrived  at  Lodi,  Bona- 
parte thinking,  as  Caesar  would  have  thought,  that 
nothing  was  done,  while  any  thing  remained  to  be 
effected,  ordered  tlie  passage  to  be  attempted,  and 
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a  oolQnui  of  the  French,  headed  by  the  principal 
general  oiBcers.of  their  army,  persevering,  after  a 
moment's  hesitatiofn,  under  a  deadly  fire,'— this  most 
singular  instance  of  military  enthusiasm  and  auda- 
city was  crowned  with  complete  success.     The 
Austrians  were  driven  from  their  batteries,  the  Pied- 
montese  army  lost  all  spirit  of  resistance,  and  the 
peoi^e  of  Italy,  as  if  awaking  from  a  dream  of  ma- 
ny ages  at  the  cry  of  liberty,  aided  the  arms  of 
France  in  overturmng  the  government  of  their  dif- 
ferent Sovereigns.      We  now  know  what  that  pro- 
mised liberty  ended  in ;  that  all  the  powers  of  Italy, 
except  the  Neapolitan  dominion,  and  a  part  of  the 
Venetian  territory,  are  become,  though  under  vari- 
ous names,  but  mere  appendages  to  France,  and  that 
this  interesting  country,  after  having  been  ravaged 
by  contending  armies,  having  been  deprived  of  thou- 
sands of  its  youth,  and  despoiled  of  its  treasures, 
and  of  those  precious  remains  of  antiquity,  which 
had  escaped  the  rapacity  of  former  conquerors,  is 
as  remote  from  liberty  as  in  the  days  of  Augustus. 
If  liberty  alone  were  all  that  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome  had  been  deprived  of  in  a  lapse  of  ages,  there 
might  be  no  great  cause  of  regret    Liberty  cannot 
exist  without  laws ;  it  is  like  a  sword  in  unskilful 
hands,  which  is  upon  many  occasions  more  danger- 
ous than  useful  to  the  holder.    But  the  wretched  in- 
habitants of  Campania  are  the  prey  of  hunger  and 
disease,  and  that  coast  which  was  once  covered  with 
shady  groves  and  beautiful  gardens,  and  the  coun- 
try bouses  of  opulent  citizens,  is  now  a  naked  and 
frightful  solitude.    This  melancholy  change  arises, 
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DO  doubt,  ID  some  measure,  from  the  defects  of  the 
Papal  govenimeDt,  which  has  not  beeu  roused,  it 
seems,  to  a  proper  seose  of  its  iuterests,  even  by 
the  losses  and  sufferings  of  the  late  war.  There  is 
still  the  same  impunity  of  assassination,  and  a  defect 
of  regulation  in  supplying  the  wants  of  the  city, 
and  in  providing  for  the  real  poor.  The  fiinner  is 
still  obliged  to  sell  his  grain  at  a  stipulated  price, 
and  a  numerous  ;ace  of  active  beggars  are  still  suf- 
fered to  defraud  the  helpless  of  that  charity,  which 
might  alleviate  their  distress.  But  the  principal 
cause  of  the  present  miserable  and  abandoned  ap. 
pearance  of  ancient  Latium,  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
noxious  qualities  of  the  atmosphere,  now  no  longer 
purified  by  the  growth  of  lofty  trees,  or  corrected 
by  smoke.  The  Campanian  fever,  whith  the  Ro- 
man writers  speak  oU  must  have  existed  in  a  much 
less  degree,  and  been  infinitely  less  fatal  than  that  of 
modern  times,  as  the  most  industrious  peasants,  and 
the  hardiest  warriours  of  the  infant  republick  were 
from  Campania.  It  is  now  a  desert.  A  very  small 
portion,  at  most,  of  the  land  is  planted,  and  even  the 
grain,  which  that  produces,  would  remain  unbar- 
vested,  were  it  not  for  labourers,  who  come  fiom  a 
distance  to  offer  their  services. 

In  the  days  of  Roman  greatness,  Ostia,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber,  was  a  city  of  eighty  thousand 
souls,  where  valetudinarians  repaired  in  numbers 
for  the  advantages  of  bathing  and  sea  air.  The 
banks  of  the  river  on  the  way  to  Rome,  were  co- 
vered with  villas ;  and  on  the  neighbouring  island, 
which  was  formed  by  the  branches  of  the  Tiber 
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where  it  falls  into  the  sea,  and  which  was  known  by 
the  venerable  appellation  of  the  Sacred  Island,  was 
the  temple  of  Apollo,  in  whose  honour  there  were 
games  celebrated  every  five  years.    These  games 
consisted  of  races  on  foot,  in  chariots,  on  horses, 
and  in  barges  on  the  river,  and  we  may  well  ima- 
gine, that  nothing  which  taste  could  design,  or  a 
profusion  of  wealth  could  execute,  was   wanting 
to  render  them  attractive  and  magnificent.     The 
traveller  on  his  way  to  Ostia,  now  enters  into  a  per- 
fect desert  at  a  short  distance  from  Rome,  and  finds 
no  house  but  a  single  miserable  inn,  during  the 
whole  of  the  remaining  twenty,  or  twenty-two  miles. 
He  then  beholds  an  enclosure  of  ancient  and  lofty 
walls,  where  four  or  five  houses,  with  two  towers  in 
ruins,  form  a  square,  with  a  church  in  the  middle, 
and  that,  he  is  told,  is  Ostia,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
are  the  keepers  of  two  or  three  drinking-houses, 
and  the  wretched  soldiers  who  guard  the  still  more 
wretched  galley-slaves  ;  to  complete  this  scene  of 
wretchedness,  the  author,  from  whom  1  derive  the 
account  I  now  give  you,  and  whom  I  have  the  ad- 
vantage to  be  acquainted  with,  says,  that  the  town 
and  the  neighbourhood  were  infested  when  he  was 
there,  by  mad  dogs,  and  that  the  people  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  shoot  such  as  had  been  bit ;  one  had 
nothing  to  do,  they  said,  but  to  make  an  incision 
upon  a  dog's  head  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  as  soon 
as  he  began  to  sicken,  and  there  was  not  the  least 
danger  of  bis  going  mad.     What  think  you  of  such 
a  residence  as  Ostia,  amid  the  clanking  of  chains, 
joined  to  pestilence  and  famine,  and  mad  dogs  and 
VOL.  I.  42 
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superstition  ?  The  chanfije  of  appearance  on  the  Sa- 
cred Island  is  little  better  than  what  has  taken  place 
at  Ostia  ;  a  solitary  house  protects  the  herdsmen, 
who  have  Ihe  care  of  the  cattle  that  graze  upon  it, 
and  one  of  the  vaults  of  the  ruined  temple  of  Apol- 
lo serves  as  a  dairy.  In  an  extent  of  a  hundred 
leagues  square,  there  are  hardly  so  many  inhabi- 
tants, nor  as  many  families  in  the  whole  extent  of 
ancient  Latium,  as  there  were  formerly  different 
tribes,  and  you  will  be  grieved  to  think,  that  these 
poor  remains  of  the  human  race,  have  no  other  sub- 
sistence than  bread,  which  is  brought  from  Rome, 
and  raw  herbs  ;  a  young  man  of  eighteen,  who  act- 
ed as  guide  to  M.  de  Boustetten,  whose  work  has 
furnished  me  with  the  details  I  have  given  you,  be- 
ing invited  to  partake  of  the  dinner  that  was  carried 
in  a  basket,  said  that  he  knew  that  what  he  was  help-^ 
ed  to,  was  meat,  for  he  had  eaten  some  once  before. 
Having  with  Virgil  in  his  hand,*  examined  the  en- 
trance of  ihe  Tyber,  and  ascertained  the  position, 
which  the  poet  assigns  the  Trojans  immediately  after 
their  debarkation,  and  the  site  of  the  besieorinff  ar- 
^y,  and  the  outlet,  which  Nisus  and  Euryalus  avail- 
ed themselves  of,  M,  de  Boustetten  continued  his 
walk  along  the  coast,  and  soon  discovered,  what  he 
had  every  reason  to  suppose,  the  ruins  of  the  villa 

*  f  can  easily  oooceive,  that  the  six  last  books  of  Virgil,  which  are 
generally  thought  inferior  to  the  six  first,  niust,  to  his  cotempora- 
ries,  and  for  some  ages  after,  have  proved  the  most  interest iog. 
They  must  have  given  a  chann  to  every  short  excursion  out  of  Rome, 
by  adding  to  every  stream  and  to  every  hill,  somewhat  of  that  inter- 
est which  a  traveller  in  Scotland  must  now  receive  from  the  poems  of 
Walter  Scott. 
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of  Hortensius,  and  presently  after,  those  of  the  villa 
of  Pliny.  You  may  see  in  Melmoth's  translation 
of  Pliny's  letters,  how  beautifully  the  whole  coast 
was  diversified  in  those  days,  with  contiguous  or 
detached  villas,  and  with  towns  and  villa«fes.  On 
pne  side,  the  orator  cooamanded  a  view  of  the  town 
of  Laurentiun),  and  on  the  other,  there  was  the  noble 
city  of  Ostia,  whilst  the  sea  seemed  covered  at  limes, 
with  vessels  from  different  countries,  freighted  with 
their  produce,  and  with  the  means  of  that  luxury, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  which,  the  great  men  of  Rome 
were  satisfied  to  lose  every  idea  of  former  days. 
A  few  isolated  heaps  of  ruined  buildings,  among 
which  the  cattle  are  seen  grazing,  now  indicate  the 
places  where  towns  and  villages  once  stood,  or  mag- 
nificent villas  were  erected,  whilst  a  fishing  boat  or 
two  out  at  sea,  or  now  and  then  a  passing  merchant 
vessel,  break  the  uniform  expanse  of  water.  All  is 
silence  and  desolation.  Another  author,  whose  works 
I  shall  mention  to  you  more  particularly  hereafter, 
(Chateaubriand,)  has  given  a  description  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rome,  which  I  despair  of  doing  justice 
to  in  a  translation.  It  is  contained  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend,  and  composed  in  a  style,  which  religion  and 
the  spirit  of  poetry  seemed  to  have  inspired  and 
adorned.  *'  A  growth  of  withered  grass,  which 
the  eye  of  the  traveller  easily  mistakes  for  tlie  pro- 
mises of  a  plentiful  harvest,  very  frequently  con- 
ceals the  traces  of  some  ancient  road,  but  no  mo- 
dern path  bespeaks  the  haunt  of  men  ;  no  labourers 
are  seen  at  work,  no  flocks  and  herds  are  wandering 
at  large,  hardly  a  tree  gives  variety  to  the  scene. 
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which  is  made  up  of  ruined  aqueducts  and  tombs, 
with  here  and  there  a  miserable  house,  either  de- 
serted altogether,  or  guarded  by  some  poor  wretch, 
a  prey  to  poverty  and  fever.  One  might  suppose, 
that  DO  nation  bad  dared  to  occupy  the  fields  which 
had  been  cultivated  by  the  masters  of  the  world,  or 
that  the  denunciations  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  against 
Babylon  and  Tyre,  were  here  exemplified  against 
the  Campania  of  Rome.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  this 
sad  scene,  this  extent  of  dreary  and  inhospitable 
wilds,  that  the  immortal  city  presents  itself,  a  city 
which  has  twice,  and  for  a  lapse  of  ages,  governed 
mankind,  which  has  survived  so  many  vicissitudes, 
and  which  now,  in  its  decline,  gives  rise  to  recollec- 
tions that  elevate  the  mind  of  the  beholder,  and 
warm  his  heart  to  pity/' 

It  was  unpleasant,  now  that  we  were  in  Italy,  to 
turn  our  backs  upon  Rome  and  Naples,  but  circum- 
stances did  not  admit  of  our  being  much  longer 
from  Geneva,  and  it  was  your  brother*s  consolation  as 
it  was  mine,  that  it  would  probably  be  \n  his  power 
to  visit  these  interesting  places  hereafter.  An  at- 
tachment to  Rome  is  one  of  the  earliest  passions  of 
a  schoolboy's  mind  ;  (I  speak  after  a  lapse  of  many 
years,  it  is  true,  but  from  a  strong  recollection,)  and 
the  history  of  that  renowned  city  excites  all  bis  sen- 
sibility. He  admires  Cloelia,  he  pities  Lucretia,  he 
is  fired  at  the  idea  of  Codes  opi>osed  singly  to  a  host 
of  fpes ;  he  learns  from  the  example  of  Fabricius 
to  put  a  proper  value  upon  riches,  when  opposed  to 
the  duty  we  owe  our  country,  and  going  back  irt 
imagination  to  the  time  when  the  republfck  bad  fal- 
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len  into  the  bands  of  a  few  leading  men,  be  takes 
part  as  warmly  with  the  one  or  with  the  other,  as  if 
lie  had  been  in  the  circle  of  their  friends.  He  exults 
at  the  victory  of  vSylla  at  the  gates  of  Rome,  or 
feels  with  Marius,  when  seated  on  the  ruins  of  Car- 
thage, all  the  bitterness  of  capricious  fortune.  The 
events,  which  take  place  at  Pbarsalia,  at  ^Philippi, 
and  at  Actium,  as  they  rise  in  importance,  so  they 
engage  his  attention  still  more  foi*cibIy,  and  he  is 
unthinkingly  beguiled  into  knowledge ;  but  when 
the  first  eagerness  of  curiosity  is  satisfied,  and  his 
sensibility  impaired,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  im- 
proved, he  reads  with  other  eyes  ;  he  admires  the 
talents  for  war,  and  the  genius  for  legislation,  which 
distinguished  the  chief,  who  first  sought  an  asylum 
on  the  Capitoline  hill :  he  sees  the  freedom  of  de- 
mocracy, the  wisdom  of  aristocracy,  and  the  energy 
of  monarchy,  rudely  but  poweifully  combined,  and 
the  infant  republick  forming  itself  to  conquest  in  a 
bloody  struggle  for  villages,  which  were  afterwards 
the  retreats  of  its  wealthy  citizens.  The  early  saga- 
city of  the  Romans,  in  discerning  and  adopting  the 
arms  and  usages  of  others,  is  soon  obvious;  whilst  the 
policy  of  the  senate,  the  emulation  of  the  consuls, 
and  the  martial  enthusiasm  and  religious  patriotism 
of  the  people,  prepare  the  mind  for  their  success 
in  war.  To  these  splendid  events  succeeds  a  long 
continuation  of  others  of  a  very  different  nature, 
but  conveying  the  most  useful  information  to  the 
citizen  and  the  statesman  ;  and  the  history  of  Rome, 
even  when  the  last  triumph  had  been  s^olemnized, 
the  altar  of  victory  overturned,  and  the  imperial 
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city  had  sunk  into  a  provincial  town,  is  still  h^hly 
interesting.  A  new  order  of  things  now  arises,  a 
new  sort  of  dominion  is  established,  and  the  sove- 
reign of  Rome,  without  fleets  or  armies,  and  fre- 
quently oppressed,  and  sometimes  imprisoned,  by 
those  immediately  about  him,  is  seen  to  exercise  ao 
influence  over  mankind,  which  far  exceeds  what  the 
power  of  th^  senate,  or  of  the  succeeding  emperours, 
had  ever  attained  to.  In  the  course  of  events  which 
next  ensued,  in  the  conflict  between  the  imperial 
and  papal  jurisdictions,  in  the  history  of  those  Ital- 
ian republicks,  which  sunk  under  the  efiects  of  their 
own  intemperate  liberty,  we  still  trace  with  melan- 
choly satisfaction,  the  fate  of  tlie  immortal  city. 
Nor  has  Italy,  nor  has  Rome,  as  we  all  know,  been 
without  its  full  share  of  calamity  in  these  latter 
times ;  but  ii^  addition  to  scenes  so  disgraceful  to 
France,  so  fatal  to  the  property  and  to  the  tranquil- 
lity of  an  ingenious,  unoffending  pieople,  which 
have  occurred  in  this  ill  fated  country,  there  were 
circumstances  so  singular  in  themselves,  and  so 
little  known,  that  I  must  digress  a  little  longer,  in 
order  to  bring  you  acquainted  with  them.* 

*  Extract  of  a  tetter  from  the  Author  to  the  Editors  :  **  Forsyth, 
in  his  Vievr  of  Italy,  ttraogely  repreteots  Acton,  the  Neapolitan  mi- 
niiter,  as  a  wandering  Barber.  He  was  a  gentlemen  of  aneieot  family, 
(see  Gibbon's  posthumous  works,)  bred  to  the  sea,  who  distingaished 
himself  bj  saving  the  remnant  of  the  Spanish  army,  after  their  unfor- 
tunate attempt  opon  Algiers,  about  the  commencement  of  nor  rcYolo- 
tionary  war. 

**  He  commanded  two  small  frigates  in  the  service  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  boldly  running  them  close  to  the  shore,  kept  cS 
the  Moorish  cavalry  with  his  cannon.  I  was  at  Geneva  at  the  tioe, 
and  remember  the  applanie  it  gained  him;  be  afterwards  becsait 
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While  Bonaparte  was  amusing  himself  with  pre- 
paring and  publishing  edicts,  which  were  to  form 
the  minds,  and  to  soften  the  manners  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, Suwaroff  had  overrun  Italy  in  a  single  cam- 
paign. The  different  posts,  which  the  French  had 
occupied  in  the  Roman  and  Neapolitan  states,  ei- 
ther surrendered  to  a  motley  army  of  British  ma- 
rines and  Russian  and  Turkish  soldiers,  or  capitu- 
lated with  the  British  commodore,  who  commanded 
on  the  coast ;  a  Turkish  fleet  sailed  up  the  Adriatick 
for  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  Pope 
was  guarded  by  a  regiment  of  British  light-horse. 
The  Neapolitan  court,  meanwhile,  which  bad  retir- 
ed to  Palermo,  was  doing  its  utmost  to  overset  the 
Parthenopeian  republick,  where  the  inhabitants  of 
the  capital  were  known  to  be  sick  of  French  fra- 
ternity, while  those  of  the  country  had  been  pillag- 
ed and  tormented  in  order  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  French  army.  As  the  people  of  Calabria  had 
never  been  brought^to  admit  the  French  into  their 
country,  it  was  among  them  that  the  Cardinal  Ruf- 
fe first  showed  himself.  He  was  the  agent  of  the 
court,  was  invested  with  full  powers  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  availed  himself  of  the  ignorance,  the  en- 
thusiasm, and  courage  of  the  Calabrians  like  a  man  of 
genius  Five  persons  were  dressed  and  tutored  for 
the  puri>ose  of  representing  the  princes  of  the  roy- 
al family,  and  as  they  were  liberal  in  their  promises 
of  future  promotion  in  the  state  and  army,  while  the 
Cardinal  and  the  priests  who  joined  him,  undertook 

prime  minister  to  the  King  of  Naples,  and  did  what  could  b^  done,  in 
what  was,  perhaps,  the  wont  of  aH  goveniments.'* 
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for  the  next  world,  it  was  no  diflScult  matter  to  col- 
lect an  army.     In  addition  to  the  nobility  and  gentry 
who  offered  their  services  on  the  occasion,  were 
persons  of  every  possible  description ;  every  as- 
sassin, who  had  his  peace  to  make  with  heaven  and 
the  king,  was  a  good  recruit,  and  a  celebrated  rob- 
ber, an  apostate  priest,^  known  throughout  the 
country  by  the  name  of  Fratre  Diavolo,  presented 
himself,  with  five  hundred  of  his  followers,  before 
bis  eminence,  and  was  considered  as  a  very  accepta- 
ble accession.    The  royal  cause  now  bore  down 
every  thing  before  it ;  Naples  was  taken,  the  royal 
government  re-established,  and  numbers  of  those 
unfortunate  persons,  who  had  been  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  temporary  republick,  were  made 
to  pay  the  penalty  of  their  rashness.    There  are  cir- 
cumstances in  this  part  of  the  narration  I  have  be- 
fore me,  not  honuorable  to  Lord  Nelson ;  but  Ibc 
tragedy  ended  in  a  farce,  which  is  worth  relating. 
On  the  list  of  the  proscribed  there  was  placed,  (you 
will  be  astonished  to  hear  it,)  the  name  of  St.  Ja- 
Duarius  himself,  the  great  patron  saint  of  Naples, 
whom  you  must  have  become  acquainted  with  in 
Moore's  travels,  if  you  have  never  heard  of  bim 
before  ;  he  was  accused  of  having  been  passive,  at 
least,  in  the  late  revolution,  and  of  having  permilled 
the  usual  liquefaction  of  his  blood,  while  the  rebels 
were  in  possession  of  the  king's  palace.    As  no  one 
appeared  to  make  any  defence  for  this  holy  person- 

*  He  was  aofortaDatelj  Ukeo  bj  Ibe  French  and  banged ;  bat  Ut 
King  of  Naplet  bat  erected  a  ▼017  bandsome  monument  to  his  me- 
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age,  though  a  reasonable  time  was  allowed  for  the 
purpose^  be  was  declared  couvicted  ;  hi.-^  property, 
that  Is  to  say,  tbe  ornaments  of  the  c.athedral  and 
of  the  great  aitar,  were  declared  forfeited  to  the 
crown  ;  he  waa  deposed  from  his  station  of  Patron 
Saint  of  Naples,  his  blood  to  remain  conges^led  for* ' 
ever,  no  miracles  of  his  io  be  admitted  of,  and  it 
was  announced  that  the  vows  of  the  nation  cuUec« 
lively,  were  hereafter  to  be  addressed  to  St.  Antony 
of  Padua«  I  know  a  lady  who  was  present,  and 
saw  St.  Antony  take  possession  of  his  new  dignity. 
Around  the  Saint's  body,  and  under  his  feet,  were 
placed  a  number  of  those  ropes,  which  it  was  said 
tbe  republicans  had  prepared  to  bind  the  royalists 
with,  had  it  not  been  for  hi^  powerful  intercessioa 
with  heaven  ;  and  at  every  bouse  by  which  the  pro- 
cession passed,  the  inhabitants  were  careful  how  they 
neglected  to  have  an  offering  of  flowers,  and  of 
some  piece  of  plate  ready  to  lay  at  the  Saint's  feet 

You  will  find  somewhat  similar  to  the  fate  of  St 
Januariusj  in  Hume's  History  of  England ;  where 
he  describes  the  vengeance  of  Henry  the  eighth,  as 
exercised  against  the  Papal  power,  in  the  persoa 
of  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  This  Saint,  who 
owed  his  canonization  to  tbe  zealous  defence  be 
made  of  the  Apostolick  See  against  Henry  tbe  se- 
cond, bad  kindled  by  his  repeated  miracles,  such  a 
flame  of  devotion  at  Canterbury,  as  to  effice  the 
adoration  of  tbe  virgin,  and  even  of  the  Deity.  He 
was  now,  however,  cited  to  appear  in  court  as  if 
be  had  been  a  common  person,  was  tried  and  con- 
demned as  a  traitor,  his  name  was  struck  off  th* 
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Kst  of  Saints,  his  shrine  was  ransaclked,  his  remains 
which  had  been  held  sacred  for  near  four  hundred 
years,  were  burnt,  and  his  ashes  were  scattered  in 
the  air.  One  could  hardly  have  expected  thai  a 
.  scene  so  similar  would  be  repeated  in  the  eighteenth 
century. 

The  events  which  took  place  at  Home  were 
neither  so  absurd  nor  so  tragical,  but  it  would  have 
grieved  the  most  bigroted  Presbyterian  to  have  seen 
the  venerable  head  of  the  K<iman  church,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-two,  carried  a  prisoner  from  place  to 
plare,  till  the  hour  of  his  death  ;  and  the  more  so, 
as  amid  the  general  degradation  of  Princes,  and 
crowned  heads  upon  the  Continent ;  Pius  VI.  had 
conducted  himself  with  a  spirit  and  magnanimity, 
not  unworthy  of  ancient  Rome.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  Roman  state  will  long  remember  with  gratitnde 
the  efTorts  of  this  benevolent  sovereign  to  amelio- 
rate their  condition ;  by  a  wise  and  liberal  appli- 
cation of  time  and  money,  he  had  converted  Ancona 
and  Civita  Vecchia  ihto  two  safe  and  commodious 
harbours,  and  in  draining  the  Pontine  marshes,  in 
restoring  thousands  of  acres  to  cultivation,  he  had 
been  able  to  accomplish  a  work  which  had  defied 
all  the  power,  and  all  the  enormous  means  of  the 
Roman  Emperours.  And  what  are  we  to  think  of 
the  part  which  his  successor  has  been  made  to  act? 
The  Papal  power,  however,  though  shorn  of  its 
beams,  has  been  re-established,  and  all  those  pro- 
phecies about  the  fall  of  the  great  Babylon,  which 
were  thought  to  be  accomplished,  are  put  off  to 
another  century. 
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Tl^e  uUio^at^  svicce^s  of  the  French  in  Italy  hat 

been  great  and  decisive.     It  has  arisen  from  their 

superiour  numbers,  from  the  great  improvements 

which   have   been  made   in  the   conveyance  and 

management  of  artillery,  from  ine  discovery  of  the 

Telegraph,  and  from  the  perfection  to  which  the 

science  of  practical  Geography  has  been  carried. 

Large  bodies  of  men  stretched   across  an  extent 

of  many  leagues,  have  been  brought  to  bear  with 

wonderful  precision  upon  any  one  point,  and  the 

great  mass  has  been  animated  by  one  soul,  under 

the  direction  of  a  very  superiour  genius.    How  far 

the  arts  of  peaceful  life  have  been  promoted,  or 

bow  the  happiness  of  individuals  have  been  aflfected^ 

I  cannot  pretend  to  say.     In  making  himself  Em- 

perour  of  France  and  King  of  Italy,  Bonaparte  hasi 

divested  the  executive  authority  of  one  most  i>ow- 

erful  instrument,  which  he  and  his  predecessors 

in  command  had  wielded  with  great  efiect.    The 

charm  of  imaginary  liberty  is  at  an  end,  the  spell 

is  broken,  he  will  have  numbers,  and  courage,  and 

military  knowledge  at  his  command,  but  he  will 

never  have  again  the  advantage  of  that  enthusiasm 

which  has  done  such  wonders  in  Italy,  and  which 

at  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,    when 

worked  upon  by  the  more  than  mortal  sounds  of 

the  Marseilloise  hymn,  could  alone  render  a  French 

army  invincible. 

If  any  part  of  Italy  has  been  benefited  by  the 
revolutionary  war,  it  is  the  republick  of  Genoa, 
which  baa  at  length  been  aniiexed  to  the  French 
empire.     It  must  bie  mortifying,  no  doubt,  to  lose 
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that  political  existence  which  had  lasted  for  so 
many  centuries,  and  frequently  with  all  the  splen- 
dour of  successful  war,  and  foreij^n  conquests; 
but  dragged  into  every  dispute  of  France  with 
England,  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  the  powers 
of  Barbary,  and  cut  off  from  the  means  of  internal 
trade  by  a  line  of  French  custom-house  officers, 
the  change  for  the  better,  in  the  situation  of  this 
miserable  repuhlick,  is  evident  to  every  one,* 
Marseilles  is  said  to  be  no  gainer  at  the  establish- 
ment  of  a  powerful  rival  so  near,  but  the  complaints 
of  a  single  town,  or  indeed  of  a  department,  are  of 
little  importance  in  the  contemplation  of  him,  who 
regulates  all  things  by  the  opinion,  and  sometiines 
by  the  caprice  of  the  moment.  The  fate  of  the 
Neapolitan  kingdo>n  will  probably  and  ere  long  re- 
semhie  that  of  Venice,  and  of  Genoa,  and  if  we  are 
to  believe  those  who  pretend  to  be  well  informed, 
no  change,  which  may  happen  in  the  situation  of 
that  country,  can  well  be  for  the  worse.  Furnished 
by  nature  wifh  a  fertile  soil,  a  fine  climate,  forests 
of  valuable  timl>er|  an  extensive  sea  coast,  spacious 
harbours,  aqd  seas  singqlarly  productive  of  fish, 
furnished,  in  short,  with  every  requisite  which 
might  secure  domestick  plenty^  and  foreign  com- 
merce ;  the  far  greater  part  of  the  Neapolitan  na- 
tion, wl)ose  well  organized  minds  require  not  en- 
couragement, but  permission  only  to  cultivate 
every  art  and  science,  is  sunk  in  ignorance  and 

*  G«»iioa  hw  beeo  liooe  as8i(;ned  bj  the  Coogrest  pf  Vienoa  to  the 
King  of  bwdinia. 
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poverty.  The  great,  it  is  said^  have  neither  attach- 
ment to  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  their  country, 
nor  loyalty  to  their  sovereign,  nor  morals,  nor 
knowledge ;  and  the  Lazzaroni,  or  mob  of  the  capi- 
tal, have  but  contrived  to  unite  somewhat  of  the 
ferocity  of  freedom,  to  the  mean  submission  of  a 
slave.  In  Sicily  too,  the  French  have  a  rij^ht  to 
promise  themselves  the  greatest  facility,  in  operat- 
ing a  revolution.  That  fine  Island,  which  seems 
at  every  period  of  history  to  have  suffered  either 
from  tyrants,  monsters,  or  burning  mountains,  but 
which  the  Romans  could  convert  into  a  granary  for 
all  Italy,  and  into  a  store-house  for  materials  to 
supply  those  fleets,  that  gave  them  the  dominion  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  Adriatick  seas,  now  groans 
under  the  most  deplorable  of  all  governments. 
They  have  a  Parliament  indeed,  but  it  is  so  compos- 
ed as  to  enable  the  Barons  to  exempt  themselves 
and  their  lands  from  the  burthen  of  taxes.  No 
article  whatsoever  can  be  exported  but  by  a  special 
permit^  which  must  be  paid  for,  and  all  that  is  re- 
quired for  the  common  purposes  of  life,  is  to  be 
purchased  from  those,  who  may  have  bought  the 
right  to  sell.  The  assize  of  grain  is  fixed,  as  the 
assize  of  bread  is  in  our  cities,  and  as  there  is  no 
internal  commerce  in  that  article  allowed  (from 
one  district  to  another  I  meap)  it  very  frequently 
happens,  that  numbers  are  distressed  for  the  want 
of  that,  which  is  rotting  in  their  neighbourhood. 
Their  courts  of  law,  it  would  be  a  profanation  of 
the  word  to  call  them  courts  of  justice,  are  swayed 
by  ignorance  and  ven^ity,     The  Barons  are  said 
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to  haFe  but  little  more  education  than  mere  read- 
ing and  writing ;  the  clergy,  with  many  exceptions, 
no  doubt,  are  reported  to  be  illiterate,  and  fre* 
quently  immoral ,  and  the  most  fertile  ofallsuib 
yields  but  a  bare  subsistence  to  the  miserable  cul- 
tivator. These  surely  are  not  materials  wbicb  can 
ever  compose  a  successful  opposition  to  ihe  num- 
bers,  the  tacticks,  and  the  bribery  of  France. 
I  must  confess,  however,  that  my  informatioo  u 
derived  from  an  account  written,  perhaps,  with  no 
very  good  intention,  and  from  the  conversatioD  of 
a  Neapolitan  gentleman,  with  whoa  I  lived  in 
habits  of  some  intimacy  at  Geneva,  and  in  listening 
to  wbode  representations  I  am  aware,  tbc^t  it  was 
necessary  he  should  excuse  himself  for  havbg  taken 
part  with  the  French  against  his  soveri^igo.  For 
him  he  had  lost  all  respect,  and  there  gleamed  a 
repressed  fury  in  his  eyes,  as  he  spoke  of  the 
QrUeen,  which,  if  it  be  in  common,  with  what  manj 
others  feel,  threatens  that  Princess  with  a  fate, 
should  she  fall  into  the  power  of  her  rebellious  sub- 
jects, not  less  calamitous  than  that  of  her  unfor- 
tunate sister, 

iVoftf.— -See  Swinborne*!  trmTelt  for  a  more  ptrtlcntar  aocoont  of  tiie 
•pprettioD  which  tiw  Neapolituis  laboared  onder;  the  prodMtioiM 
^  Uieir  Ibrefts  and  of  their  mouDUins*  were  to  tbein  MMirees  ef 
miiery ;  tod  the  lOTemmeDt  is  laid  to  have  expended  mort  in  con- 
pening  the  fitrmers  to  fuminb  wheat,  and  the  waggnnen  to  €xmwey  it 
to  Naples,  in  a  time  of  leareity,  at  a  tUted,  but  enormoas  price  for  ikt 
fropertj  of  the  one,  and  the  labour  of  the  other,  than  wf^ld  hafe  k9^ 
Boeenarf  if  given  in  bounties  for  the  laoie  pqq^Mf. 
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I  SAW  ifothifij?  6f  the  Court  of  Milan.*  The 
Empress  Was  indisposed,  ot  fatigued,  and  never 
came  abroad.  She  is  generally  s[token  Well  of  for 
ber  mild  and  affable  manners,  for  her  beneficence, 
and  for  a  good  humoured  and  sensible  recollection 
of  former  circumstances,  while  she  does  not  seem, 
either  by  her  conversation  or  appearance,  to  be  any 
way  unfit  for  those  of  the  present  time.  She  was 
observed  to  smile  ohc^e  as  a  person  was  presented 
to  her  in  Paris,  and  as  he  expressed  his  high  sense 
of  the  honour  cotifferred  on  him,  in  being  allowed 
to  fill  some  place  of  Chamberlain  or  gentleman  ush- 
er about  her  person ;  observing,  after  be  had  retired, 
that  she  remembered  having  made  interest  to  be 
invited  to  a  concert  at  that  gentleman^s  house,  and 
of  having  been  rather  uncivilly  repulsed.  Her  son, 
the  Vicetoy  of  Italy,  is  said  to  be  a  good-na- 
tured, brave,  and  well  informed  young  man,  Whd 
does  the  best  he  can  to  procure  in  private  such 
amusements,  as  may  console  him  for  the  tiresome 
trappings  of  greatness  which  encumber  him  in 
publick.  The  fate  of  the  family  is  a  singular  one, 
and  if  ever  they  fall  from  their  present  elevated 
station,  I  wish  it  may  be  with  as  little  mortification 
as  possible. 

^  We  every  day  met  s  courier  from  Milan,  and  were  past  by  one 
from  Parit,  so  re^larly  was  the  commooicatibD  kept  up  between  the 
^ve  places.    Thit  single  article  cost  one  hundred  Louis  d*or  a  day. 
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The  Emperour  was  absent ;  be  was  gone  to  it- 
ceive  the  adorations,  I  can  call  them  by  no  other 
name,  of  his  new  siibjerts,  and  to  determine  what 
he  should  do  with  such  powers  as  offered  theoh 
selves  to  his  government.  If  he  reads  Tacitus, 
he  must  often  have  in  mind,  the  sentence  which 
Tiberius  was  heard  to  quote,  as  he  quitted  the 
Senate  hou^."^  It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  a  genius 
so  fitted  by  the  arts  of  peace  and  war  for  an  ele 
vated  station,  should  have  no  constitutional  res- 
traints opposed  to  bis  momentary  opinions  in  the 
government  of  a  great  c<mntry  ;  that  one  so  giftdi 
and  yet  so  deficient  on  subjects  be  would  never 
condescend  to  become  acquainted  with,  should  ba?e 
the  uncontrolled  direction  of  the  talents,  the  finan- 
ces, and  the  moral  and  physical  powers  of  so  many 
thousands.  It  is  more  than  human  nature  can  bear^ 
and  more  than  it  should  be  exposed  to.  He  is  not 
likely  either,  to  be  opposed  by  the  talents  of  any 
contemporary  Prince.  That  portion  of  the  Bour- 
bons, which  has  been  able  to  keep  possession  of  the 
throne  of  Naples  and  of  Spain,  is  not  very  advan- 
tageously spoken  of  5  no  genius  springs  up  in  Ger- 
many, and  the  King  of  Sweden  excites  no  other 
notice  than  now  and  then  a  «)arcastick  paracrrapb  in 
the  Moniteur.  Russia  is  too  far  off*,  and  England 
is  powerful  only  by  sea. 

But  it  is  time  to  return  to  our  travels,  and  to  in- 
form you  that  we  quitted  Milan  on  the  evening  of 
the  fourth  day  after  our  arrival,  and  took  the  road 

*  O  homines  md  Senritatem  paratos  I-^Taoitos. 
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toflesto,  which  you  will  find  on  any  map  of  Lom- 
bardy.  It  is  situated  at  the  spot  where  the  Tesino, 
after  having  principally  contributed  to  form  the  Lac 
]Vlags;iore,  reassumes  its  course  again  towards  the 
sea,  as  the  Rhone  does  at  Geneva*  I  was  surprised 
to  find  a  tract  of  uncultivated  country  near  Gal- 
lenite,  which  the  government  was  willing  to  make 
grants  of,  I  was  told,  to  any  one  who  presented  him- 
self. It  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  in  Europe, 
what  we,  in  America,  call  vacant  land,  and  to  com- 
plete my  astonishment,  the  soil  was  good,  and  the 
climate  delightful,  but  there  was  no  command  of 
water  for  irrigation ;  it  had  been  formerly  cuhivated, 
but  was  abandoned,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  a  burden- 
some imposition  of  taxes,  and  was  likely  to  remain 
for  years  in  its  present  situation.  La  Lande,  who 
travelled  thirty  years  ago,  in  the  Milanese,  says,  that 
land  bad  sold  as  high  as  2,263  livres  the  arpent  or 
acre,  but  that  the  price  varied  in  general,  according 
to  the  quality  and  convenience  for  irrigation  from 
158  livres  to  57.  Bice  land  could  then  be  hired  at 
15  livres  the  arpent  or  acre,  and  the  average  profit 
arising  from  agriculture  was  3  1-2  per  cent,  on  the 
capital.  It  was  not  in  ipy  power  to  learn  if  any  dif- 
ference had  taken  place  since,  but  i  believe  it  to  be 
bconsiderable,  if  any.  Sesto  in  a  small  place,  which 
bad  nothing  to  detain  us,  and  we  embarked  in  a 
boat  navigated  by  four  stout  men,  all  of  whom  row- 
ed standing  erect  with  their  faces  to  the  prow,  and 
two  bad  an  oar  in  either  hand.  We  went  with  great 
velocity,  and  had  soon  got  out  of  the  current,  which 
is  perceivable  at  the  extremity  of  the  lake,  to 
TOL.  u  44 
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where  it  was  spread  out  in  a  smooth  expanse,  and 
div«  rsiried  here  and  there  by  a  sail  and  by  the  towns 
and  villajjjes  which  crown  its  banks.  Two  of  these 
little  towns  in  particular,  attracted  our  attention, 
these  were  Anojeraand  Arona  in  face  of  each  other. 
They  reminded  me  of  Dover  and  Calai:^,  and  the 
resemblance,  though  in  miniature,  must  have  been 
striking,  when  two  different  and  frequently  hostile 
powers  possessed  the  opposite  shores.  The  steep 
hill  sides  were  chiefly  in  vineyards,  and  the  houses 
which  were  scattered  over  their  surface  a{)peare(l 
more  like  places  of  retreat  in  the  summer,  to  the 
opulent  gentry  of  Milan,  than  dwelling  places  of 
farmers  We  landed  at  Arona  and  found  a  small 
and  rather  a  gloomy  town,  with  a  harbour  in  which 
a  merchant  ship  might  barely  turn  round,  but  which 
is  sufficiently  spacious  for  the  barks  which  navi- 
gate the  lake.  Merchandise  of  considerable  value 
passes  here  in  the  intercourse  between  Germany  aiid 
Italy  in  time  of  peace,  but  the  war  has  been  fatal 
to  trade  in  every  part  of  the  continent.  The  in- 
habitants value  themselves  on  the  antiquity  of  their 
city,  and  are  persuaded,  it  seems,  that  the  Aronaim 
alluded  to  by  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  see  chap.  15, 
verse  — ,  is  no  othor  but  their  identical  city  of 
Arona,  and  I  believe  really  it  would  be  diiScuh  to 
prove  the  contrary.  The  boat-men,  who  seemed 
afraid  of  our  thinking  too  well  of  Arona,  told  us, 
that  there  was  a  continued  and  miraculous  interfer- 
ence of  heaven  near  Angera,  which  was  also  worth 
our  attention ;  an  immense  rock  seems  suspended 
almost  on  the  brink  of  a  declivity  which  overhangs 
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the  convent,  and  is  kept  from  yielding  <o  the  na- 
tural tendency  of  ail  heavy  bodies,  by  the  interces- 
sion and  influence  of  a  female  Saint,  whose  name  I 
forget.  I  think  if  the  Pope,  who  is  at  the  head  of 
this  enormous  system  of  absurdity,  which  has  so  un- 
accountably sprung  up  from  the  principles  of  truth 
and  piety,  were  wise,  he  would  act  as  an  able  general 
with  a  small  garrison  has  frequently  been  known 
to  do  ;  he  would  abandon  fortifications  which  are 
too  extensive  for  his  means  of  defence,  and  would 
retire  into  the  citadel. 

We  found  a  number  of  labourers  working  with 
great  spirit  upon  the  new  road  near  Arona,  and  as-^ 
cended   a  neighbouring  hill  in  order  to   see  the 
statue  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo.     Tliis  gisfantick 
statue  is  sixty-six  feet  in  height  upon  a  pedestal  of  for 
ty-six  feet,  and  was  erected  in  the  year  1 697,  at  the 
joint  expense  of  the  neighbouring  country  and  of 
the  Borromean  family.     The  bead  and  arms  are  of 
bronze  cast,  and   the  remainder  of  beaten   copper. 
The  Saint  is  placed  with  great  propriety  in  front  of 
a  college,  which  owes  its  foundation  to  his  liberality, 
and  love  of  learning  ;  and  his  right  hand  stretched 
forth,  in  the  act  of  blessing  the  waters  of  the  lake, 
must  be  a  comfortable  sight  to  these  fair  weather 
sailors,  when  they  are  catched  out  a  few  miles  from 
shore,  by  a  gale  of  wind.     The  lake  to  them  is  an 
ocean,  they  measure  the  breadth  of  it  with  an  eye 
of  terrour,  and  their  fears  convert  every  squall  into 
a  tempest.     I  have  already  brought  you  acquainted 
with  St.  Charles,  who  so  well  deserved  canonization 
if  ever  man  did,  and  in  whose  enormous  features 
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there  is  an  air  of  paternal  benignity.  There  were 
some  workmen  repairing  the  corner  of  the  pedestal, 
who  showed  us  a  skirt  of  his  garment,  under  which 
a  person  must  insinuate  himself,  who  is  desirous  of 
mou  nting  upon  t  he  Saint's  head.  They  told  us  with 
a  degree  of  ludicrous  precision  of  the  proportions 
of  this  monstrous  head,  how  many  men  might  sit  in 
it  around  a  table,  how  much  at  ease  F— -  and  I 
might  be  in  the  two  noptrils,  and  that  a  person  stand- 
ing upon  one  of  the  eye  brows  could  barely  reach 
the  top  of  the  Saint's  cap.  We  were  satisfied  how- 
ever with  an  external  view,  and  embarked  again  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  a  breeze  springing  up,  we 
spread  our  sail,  and  leaving  the  length  of  the  lake 
to  the  extent  of  about  fifty  miles  upon  our  right, 
stood  for  the  gulf  at  the  western  extremity,  in  which 
are  situated  the  Borromean  Islands.  These  are  four 
in  number.  One  of  them  is  unimproved ;  another 
called  Lsola  Pescatoria  is  covered  by  a  little  fishing 
town,  and  two,  known  by  the  name  of  lsola  Madre, 
and  lsola  Bella,  have  for  many  years  attracted  the 
admiration  of  travellers. 

It  was  the  pride  and  pleasure  of  a  Count  Borro- 
meo,  who  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  to  convert  two  naked  rocky  Islands  of  a 
few  acres,  into  what  the  imagination  of  every  be- 
holder has  been  embarrassed  to  find  terms  capable 
of  expressing  his  admiration  of.  We  landed  first  at 
lsola  Bella,  and  halving  viewed  the  palace,  proceeded 
through  groves  of  evergreens,  many  of  which  I  per- 
ceived to  be  of  American  origin,  to  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  the  Island ;  this  is  covered  by  a  con- 
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struction  of  masonry  on  vaults,  which  support  a 
succession  of  terraces  receding  as  they  rise  one 
above  the  other  to  the  aggregate  height  of  upwards 
of  one  hundred  feet,  where  the  whole  is  crowned  by 
a  platform  and  surrounded  by  a  balustrade  and 
adorned  with  statues.  The  annexed  drawing  will 
give  you  an  idea  of  what  I  mean  to  describe,  and 
your  imagination  may  supply  the  walls  of  the  va- 
rious terraces,  which  are  ten  in  number,  with  all  the 
beautiful  varieties  of  the  orange  tribe  in  Espaliers ; 
of  these,  some  were  in  full  bearing  and  others  in 
blossom,  and  the  whole,  as  I  looked  down  upon  it 
from  the  platform,  had  more  the  appearance  of 
Fairy  land,  than  any  thing  I  ever  beheld.  At  a 
little  distance  on  one  side  we  saw  the  Isola  Madre, 
where  there  are  also  terraces,  with  lemons  and 
oranges,  shady  groves  and  a  lawn  that  leads  down  to 
the  brink  of  the  water  from  a  handsome  house,  and 
the  Isola  Pescatoria  on  the  other.  The  little  town 
that  covers  this  last,  is  said  to  contain  five  hundred 
souls;  the  men  gain  their  living  by  fishing,  and  the 
women  employ  themselves  in  making  and  mending 
nets.  The  possession  of  an  acre  or  two  on  the  main 
land  crowns  the  hopes  of  a' long  life  among  these 
simple  and  industrious  people.  There  are  several 
towns  also  spread  along  the  banks  of  the  lake,  and 
the  view  after  having  been  gratified  with  the  won* 
dersof  art  and  nature  united  in  so  small  a  compass, 
after  having  reposed  upon  the  clear  unruffled  ex- 
panse of  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  in  every  direc- 
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tion,  loses  itself  in  the  dark  valleys  and  amid  the 
snowy  eminences  of  the  neighbouring  Alps. 

Tlie  palace  of  the  Count  might  serve  for  the  resi- 
dence of  a  royal  family ;  gilding  and  marble,  the 
costliest  furniture  and  the  finest  mirrors  are  to  be  ad- 
mired in  every  room,  and  there  are  several  pictures 
done  by  eminent  masters.  The  lower  suite  of  rooms 
is  in  a  style  particularly  adapted  to  a  hot  climate, 
the  walls,  the  pillars  that  support  the  ceiling,  and  the 
ceiling  itself,  as  well  as  the  floor,  are  of  the  variously 
coloured  pebbles  of  the  lake,  which  are  wedged 
closely  to  each  other  without  cement,  and  with  a 
great  deal  of  taste.  The  fancy  of  a  poet  could  not 
devise  a  residence  more  suited  to  the  genius  of  the 
place.  The  Count,  who  is  lord  paramount  of  the 
whole  lake,  very  seldom  resides'  here,  and  makes  the 
most  liberal  use  of  his  extensive  lights,  and  his  vas- 
sals, who  are  perhaps  five  hundred  in  numl>er,  are 
ready  at  a  word  to  man  his  Gondolas,  or  to  fender 
any  service  he  requires  of  them.  They  are  sure  to 
wait  upon  him  also,  with  the  best  of  what  they  gel, 
either  in  the  lake  or  at  the  chase.  The  generality  of 
travellers  who  visit  these  fortunate  Islands,  prefer 
the  happy  imitation  of  nature  in  the  Isola  Madre, 
to  all  the  splendour  of  the  Isola  Bella.  They  are 
amused  also  with  the  number  of  pheasants  that  are 
reared  there,  and  who  live  at  large,  except  that  food 
is  provided  for  them.  Five  men  were  every  day 
employed,  the  gardener  told  me,  in  collecting  ant 
hills  upon  the  main,  these  are  thrown  together  into 
a  large  box,  where  the  poor  ants  make  out  as  well 
as  they  can  in  a  state  of  horrible  confusion  until  tbey 
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are  given  out  to  the  young  pheasants,  who  devour 
thousands  at  a  meal,  both  of  the  animal  itself  and  of 
what  is  improperly  called  their  eggs.  We  took  a 
last  look  at  these  Islands  with  a  degree  of  regret. 

I  can  well  conceive  that  the  means  of  a  wealthy 
nobleman,  might,  in  these  days  of  taste  and  refine- 
ment, be  made  to  produce  a  far, more  pleasing  ap- 
pearance 6f  ornamented  nature,  and  that  the  various 
fruits  of  the  West  Indies  might  have  formed  an 
agreeable  variety  in  this  wilderness  of  oranges  and 
lemons.  But  the  terraces  of  Isola  Bella  are  a  noble 
creation,  the  vicinity  of  savage  mountains,  renders 
the  exhibition  of  so  much  art  the  more  admirable ; 
and  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  purse  of  the  Bor- 
romei  has  been  open  to  every  demand  of  science 
charity  or  religion, Hhat  hospitals  and  schools  have 
been  built  and  endowed  by  the  successive  chiefs  of 
the  family,  they  seem,  in  the  thousands  which  have 
been  lavished  here  with  so  much  magnificence,  to|have 
made  but  a  liberal  use  of  their  superfluous  wealth. 
The  ardent  imagination  of  Rousseau  had  once  led 
him,  it  is  said,  to  think  of  fixing  the  scene  of  his  Nou- 
velle  Heloise  amid  these  islands.  But  they  were 
upon  too  small  a  scale,  and  except  in  the  family  of 
the  Count  himself,  with  whom  an  author  could  hard- 
ly have  taken  so  great  a  liberty,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  have  found  models  for  this  heroine, 
and  for  the  society  she  lived  in.  Those  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Isola  Bella,  whom  I  saw,  and,  who  were 
not  in  the  service  of  the  Count,  appeared  a  poor  and 
dirty  race  of  mortals;  I  should  rather  take  them,  if 
I  were  disposed  to  be  poetick,  for  the  sad  objects  on 
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which  some  treacherous  divinity,  the  mislresB  of  this 
fair  idand,  bad  «xercii)ed  her  wrath,  as  Calypso  did 
upon  the  companions  of  Ulysses. 

We  now  proceeded  to  the  extremity  of  the  lake,  and 
entering  a  canal  which  has  been  dug  within  these  few 
years,  soon  found  ourselves  in  the  lake  of  Margozzo, 
which  is  of  very  inferiour  dimensions  to  the  one  we 
bad  quilted.  The  little  town  that  gives  name  to  the 
lake  presented  itself  at  the  upper  end  before  us,  and 
with  the  number  of  fishing  boats  which  were  drawn 
up  on  the  strand,  it  had  to  our  imagination  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  sea  port  in  miniature.  On  the  back 
ground  were  the  lofty  mountains,  among  which  we 
knew  that  our  road  was  to  wind,  and  we  endeavou^ 
ed  to  prepare  ourselves  for  the  fatigues  of  the  next 
d^y,  by  ^enjoying  the  comforts  of  a  tolerable  inn. 
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MT  OXAR  E  , 

Ir  is  impossible  either  to  travel  with  advantage  or 
to  read  the  narration  of  travellers  to  any  useful  pur* 
pose,  unless  one  is  furnished  with  good  maps ;  I  re- 
quest of  you  therefore  to  lay  the  map  of  upper  Italy 
upon  the  table  before  you,  and  to  place  yourself  in 
imagination  at  Margozzo.  The  road  which  is  now 
carried  on  by  the  orders  of  Bonaparte,  as  Emperour 
and  King,  passes  from  Arona  along;  the  lake,  leaves 
Marc^zzo  upon  the  right,  and  follows  the  course  of 
the  Tosa,  making  almost  a  right  angle  at  Yogogna, 
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and  another  near  Masera  by  Trasquera  and  Gondo, 
to  the  Vallaison  village  of  Simpleberg  or  Simple* 
dorf,  wbicb  the  Italians  have  softened  into  Sempione, 
and  Ibe  French  perverted  into  Simplon,  from  tbencd 
it  descends  into  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  joining 
the  old  high  road  till  beyond  Martigny,  it  then  ii^* 
clines  to  the  south  and  r€>aches  the  lake  of  Geneva 
near  Meillerie,  which  I  have  described  to  you  in  a 
former  letter  I  admire,  and  believe  I  have  expres- 
sed it  before,  the  sublime  simplicity  of  being  guided 
by  nature  as  far  as  it  is  compatible  with  art.  A  beau- 
tiful terrace,  (I  can  call  it  by  no  other  name,)  boun- 
ded by  a  parapet  wall,  for  the  safety  of  travellers, 
now  runs  along  the  Tosa,  preserving  nearly  the 
same  distance  from  the  level  of  the  water  the  whole 
way.  The  degree  of  fall,  which  converts  a  stream 
into  a  roaring  torrent,  is  but  a  gentle  descent  to  the 
traveller,  and  he  moves  along  with  safety  and  with 
comfort,  where  a  boat  would  be  dashed  to  pieces -in 
a  moment.  It  seems  to  be  the  difference  between 
the  maturity  of  reason,  and  those  headlong  pasripns^ 
which  often  hurry  man  to  destruction.  The  bridges 
upoQ  this  road  are  handsome;  subterranean  passages 
carry  off  the  waters  that  might  injure  it,  and  where 
the  declivity  is  perpendicular,  a  tunnel  is  cut,  through 
which  the  road  passes.  Nearly  fifty  miles  of  this 
part  of  the  work,  including  the  tunnels,  is  through 
the  wildest  and,  to  appearance,  most  inaccessible  poc- 
tira  of  the  Alps,  and  could  only  be  effected  by  min- 
iDg>  and  so  well  has  the  level  been  originally  taken 
and  attended  to,  that  there  is  but  one  slope  of  ascent 
on  eilber  side,  akhough  the  road  rises  to  nearly  7000 
VOL.    I.  46 
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feet  above  the  southern  point  of  departure,  a  degree 
of  accuracy  and  perfection  which  I  did  not  suppose 
within  the  means  of  Practical  Geometry.*  It  will 
be  interesting  in  a  few  years  to  observe  the  effects 
that  a  great  facility  of  communication,  and  the  pas- 
sage of  strangers  and  all  the  circumstances  of  trade, 
will  have  had  upon  the  maoners  and  morals  of  the 
people  of  the  neighbouring  Alps.  The  accounts 
given  by  M.  de  Saussure  will  in  time  require  per- 
haps all  the  weight,  which  they  will  ever  derive  from 
his  name,  to  render  them  credible. 

Placing  yourself  at  Margozzo,  a  line  due  nortb 
carries  you  in  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles  to  the 
passage  of  M.  de  Saussure  on  his  way  from  the 
sources  of  the  Rhone  in  the  Yallais  into  the  Val  Mag- 
gia  or  Rheintal,  the  people  of  the^e  countries  are 
now  free,  and  forming  part  of  a  Canton,  are  an- 
nexed to  Switzerland  and  the  Helvetick  UoioD, 
the  inhabitants  of  which,  by  the  strangest  of  all 
political  absurdities,  were  the  subjects  of  the  de- 
mocratick  cantons  of  Switzerland.  They  bad  been 
given  to  them  by  Francis  the  first,  in  payment 
of  arrears  which  he  could  not  otherwise  discbaige, 
during  one  of  his  moments  of  temporary  success 
in  the  Milanese.  The  govemour  appointed  by 
Schwitz  and  Underwalden   was  generally  a  pea- 

*  I  hmre  since  been  informed  by  the  principal  engineer,  that  the  rise 
and  the  fall  on  the  whole  of  the  road  it  upon  an  average  four  and  a  bilf 
inches  in  six  feet.  The  bridges  are  from  serenty  to  ninety  feet  shofc 
the  surface  ef  the  torrents  thej  cross.  The  estimate,  now  founded 
upon  experience,  of  the  expense  of  the  whole  undertaking  from  the  like 
of  Genera  to  near  Sesto,  a  distance  of  ikhont  one  huadred  and  tbirtf 
miles,  is  ten  millions  of  lirres;  the  undertakers,  it  ta  thoogfit,  will 
dear  abont  one  hundred  thousand. 
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sant,  who  longed  for  some  opportunity  of  exercising 
his  power  even  at  the  expense  of  bis  subjects;  and 
be  was  attended  by  a  servant  alfowed  bim  by  tbe  state, 
who  was  not  unfrequently  bis  brother  or  some  other 
near  relation,  with  whom  it  was  very  possible  that  in 
a  year  or  two  he  might  change  conditions,  and  whose 
fortune  he  had  to  take  care  of.     M.  de  Saussure  pass- 
ed from  3osco,   where  for  three  months  in  the  win- 
ter the  sun  is  never  seen,  to  Cerentino,  where  the  in- 
habitants have  tbe  sun  for  three  hours  while  their 
neighbours  are  in  darkness,  and  to  Cevio,  which  you 
will  find  by  following  tbe  stream  that  runs  down  tbe 
Yal  Maggia  towards  the  lake,  leaving  Locarno  a  lit- 
tle on  the  left.     As  this,  was  the  residence  of  the  go- 
vemour  or  bailtfT,  says  M.  de  Saussure,  ''  1  was  not 
afraid  of  exciting  any  troublesome  curiosity  by  tbe 
experiments  I  might  make,  and  was  observing  the 
elevation  of  tbe  village  by  the  barometer,  near  the 
bailifTs  residence,  when  he  approached  and  invited 
me  in.    I  could  not  well  refuse;  and  was  in  hopes 
that  I  might  learn  something  of  what  was  gqing  on 
in  the  world  below,  with  which  I  had  kept  up  but  a 
very  imperfect  communication  for  sometime  past. 
On  my  asking  him  if  he  had  seen  any  late  papers,  he 
answered  in  the  negative,  but  assured  me,  that  he 
could  answer  to  any  question  I  might  choose  to  make 
by  a  mode  peculiar  to  himself.    So  saying  be  drew 
out  a  seal  of  black  crystal,  and  explained  the  oracu- 
lar use  of  it  to  me  with  tbe  air  of  a  man,  who  spoke 
from  a  thorough  conviction,  that  what  he  uttered  wai 
strictly  true.    His  mode  was  to  suspend  the  seal  by 
a  thread  in  a  tumbler  of  water,  and  as  a  tremulous 
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motion  of  the  hand  inrariably  communicated  a  de- 
gree of  vibration  to  the  seal,  he  received  an  answer 
by  the  number  of  times  it  struck  against  the  sides  of 
the  tumbler,  to  any  question  that  passed  through  hifi 
mind  ;  he  had  never  been  mistaken,  he  said,  in  his  de- 
are  to  know  the  secrets  of  his  own  household,  or  tbe 
particulars  of  an  election  in  his  native  Canton.  He 
showed  me  what  the  Almanack  says  of  the  age  of 
the  world,  and  agreed  with  me  when  I  told  him  mj 
observations  had  led  me  to  suppose  the  term  rather 
too  short ;  for  I  tried  the  question  with  my  seal  tbe 
other  day,  said  he,  and  it  makes  tbe  world  full  four 
years  older  than  the  ignorant  people  pretend.  My 
agreement  of  opinion  with  him  opened  the  good 
man's  heart,  and  be  presented  me  with  half  a  loaf  of 
fresh  bread,  which  was  a  present  not  to  be  thought 
dightly  of.  I  tiad  seen  no  bread  for  some  time  past, 
which  had  not  been  baked  six  months  at  least,  aod 
was  to  be  cut  with  a  hatchet." 

Tbe  landlord  at  Margozzo  had  been  invested  by 
the  government  with  a  right  to  make  travellers  show 
their  passports  and  give  an  account  of  themselves ;  he 
thought  my  name  the  strangest  he  bad  ever  met  with, 
and  as  unutterable,  as  we  do  some  in  Gulliver's  tra- 
vels; and  yet  one  might  have  supposed  that  bis  near 
neighbourhood  to  the  Valiais,  would  have  famifiar- 
ised  him  to  the  names  of  mountains,  places  and  per- 
Bpns,  unrivalled  even  by  those  of  the  Houyhnhnna 
You  W9uld  be  struck  with  the  superiority  of  the  lift- 
Kan  language,  in  point  of  sound,  over  tbe  Crerman, 
At  tbe  mere  inspection  of  a  traveller's  itinerary.  We 
hid  come,  for  instaoce,  from  Sealo  to  Margozw^  airf 
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were  to  pass  by  Domo  d'Osaola  and  Gondo  to  Sem- 
piooe*  and  were  then  to  descend  into  the  Waliaiv 
tbrougb  Brig,  Wisp,  and  Turtig,  and  Tortiman  and 
Sider. 

Wilkes  pretended  that  any  man  would  presume 
Jobn  Dryden  to  be  a  belter  poet  than  Elkanah  Set- 
tle, if  he  judged  by  their  names  only ;  and  you,  I 
am  certain,  would  look  for  better  accommodations 
at  Castellanza  or  Arona,  than  at  Bister  or  Gliss  ;  it 
is  possible,  however,  that  you  might  be  mistaken. 
The  conscience  of  our  landlord  at  Margozzo  was 
not  so  delicate  as  his  ear,  and  he  made  us  pay  enor- 
mously for  two  horses  and  a  guide,  with  a  little  mule 
to  carry  our  baggage. 

After  a  few  miles  along  an  obscure  path,  we  joined 
the  new  road  upon  the  side  of  the  Tosa,  and  proceeded 
West  as  far  as  Anzasca.  We  then  turned  due  north 
and  were  before  one  o'clock  at  Duoma  d'OssoIa ;  a 
continuation  of  our  iirst  direction  would  hare  carried 
us  to  Macaguaga,  which  I  mentioned  to  you  in  a 
former  letter.  The  towns  and  villages  we  passed 
on  the  road,  were  of  a  better  appearance  than  I  had 
expected,  and  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  though 
steep,  were  cultivated  with  the  utmost  care,  where- 
ever  the  soil  wouW  admit  of  it.  The  favourite  cul- 
ture appeared  to  be  the  vine,  and  there  were  num- 
bers of  walnut  trees,  which  here  as  well  as  in  Savoy 
and  Italy,  are  much  prized  for  the  oil  which  the  nuts 
aflbrd ;  it  supplies  the  place  of  olive  oil,  is  more 
agreeable  to  the  taste,  but  less  digestible*  Duoma 
d'Ossola  is  a  small  but  very  ancient  town^  with  walls 
and  a  Gaatk  m  ruim;  in  former  times,  whicb  we 
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too  often  speak  of  as  better  than  the  present,  the  in- 
habitants were  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the  Yal- 
laizans,  and  a  great  many  dismal  accounts  are  to  be 
found  in  history  of  the  injuries  which  these  ignorant 
and  ferocious  people  mutually  inflicted.  A  ceatury 
or  two,  however,  of  tranquillity  has  ensued  under 
the  government  of  the  Emperour  of  Germany,  and 
then  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  in  whose  portion  of  the 
Milanese  this  district  was  included.  It  is  now  an- 
nexed to  the  Italian  monarchy. 

The  road  which  passes  these  ancient  and  obscure 
places,  is  by  no  means  an  agreeable  circumstance  to 
the  generality  of  the  inhabitants;  it  exposes  their  an- 
tique manners  to  the  observation  of  mankind,  and 
has  already  introduced  the  luxury  of  eating  meat  and 
of  baking  their  bread  more  than  once  a  year.  They 
begin  to  feel  too,  how  troublesome  it  is  to  have  sol- 
diers billeted  upon  them,  and  regret  the  good  old 
time  when  there   was  no  restraint  to  smuggling. 
Their  complaints  on  this  subject,  put  me  in  mind  of 
those  of  the  landlord  in  the  first  chapter  of  Peregrine 
Pickle.    It  would  formerly  have  been  rash  indeed  in 
any  custom-house  officer  to  have  stopped  these  moun- 
taineers, in  making  their  way  through  a  country, 
where  the  passage  in  many  places  was,  literally  speak- 
ing, but  a  long  ^elf  suspended  over  a  frightful  pre- 
cipice, and  without  any  sort  of  railing.    As  we  fre- 
quently found  the  new  road  unfinished,  or  rendered 
dangerous  by  the  blowing  up  of  rocks,  we  necessarily 
followed  the  old  one,  and  scarcely  ever,  I  answer  for 
myself  at  least,  without  sentiments  of  inward  dread. 
Your  brother,  whose  apprehensbns  were  not  as  great 
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as  mine,  took  a  pleasure  oftener  than  I  could  bare 
wished,  in  gazing  upon  tbe  abyss  below,  and  in  pre- 
cipitating the  fragments  of  rocks  which  lay  near 
the  edge. 

The  opinion  of  those,  who  are  best  acquainted  with 
exploring  a  road  amid  precipices,  and  those  horrid 
chasms  to  be  met  with  on  the  frozen  vallies  of  the 
Glaciers,  is,  that  the  traveller  should  begin  by  ex- 
amining minutely  with  the  eye,  the  nature  of  what  he 
is  to  encounter,  before  he  exposes  himself  to  it ;  he 
must  know  the  worst  before  hand,  they  say,  and  make 
up  bis  mind  accordingly;  should  the  agitation  of 
doubt  or  ignorance  come  across  him  in  a  moment  of 
danger,  he  is  lost,  unless  some  guide  is  at  hand  to  save 
him.  It  is  a  question  among  moralists,  how  far  the 
same  principle  is  applicable  to  the  government  of 
human  life,  and  whether  young  persons  should  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  nature,  as  well  as  conse- 
quences of  those  allurements  we  would  have  them 
resist,  as  leading  to  dangers  we  would  have  them 
avoid.  Rousseau's  opinion  is  in  the  affirmative,  and 
in  a  qualified  sense,  he  may  be  right ;  but  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  purity  in  ignorance.* 

The  road  turned  to  the  west  shortly  after  we  left 
Duomo  d'Ossola,  and  we  now  found  ourselves  in  a 
narrow  valley,  thenakftd  sides  of  which  bid  defiance 
to  every  species  of  industry ;  it  seemed  as  if  a  mass 
of  rock  had  been  cleft  by  some  superiour  power. 
We  stopped  a  moment  at  Gondo,  which  consists  but 

*  Lady  M.  W.  Montagae  seems  to  hare  been  of  this  opinioo.  One 
•f  the  greatest  happinesses  of  youth,  she  says,  is  the  ignorance  of  erii, 
thoagh  it  ii  often  the  ground  of  great  indiscretion. 
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of  two  or  three  bouaee^  and  is  in  the  wildest  part  of 
the  valley ;  tbe  ooly  way  into  tbe  room  of  the  inn 
was  through  tbe  stable,  and  when  we  got  up  stairs^ 
tbe  figures  whom  we  saw  playing  at  cards  around  a 
table,  were  such  as  the  imagination  might  easily  ba?e 
converted  into  robbers  and  assassins*  They  were 
miners,  who  had  been  at  work  all  tbe  day  upon  the 
road,  and  were  as  black  as  smoke  and  gunpowder 
could  make  them.  I  saw  here  not  the  soiallest  ap- 
pearance of  cultivation,  the  mountains  were  bleak 
and  barren,  and  that,  which  arose  immediately  behind 
the  house,  exhibited  a  precipicp  of  at  least  three 
thousand  feet. 

We  were  now  to  take  our  leave  of  tbe  beautiful 
Italian  language.  Gondo  is  on  the  confines,  of  the 
Mibnese.  We  soon  began  "to  hew  German  qxiken, 
and  at  Sempione  or  Simpelendorfi",  which  b  m  the 
Vallaisan  territory,  it  was  difficult  to  find  a  persoi^ 
who  q)oke  any  other  language.  I  sub  sure  it  took  us 
at  least  five  minutes  to  make  the  servant  <^ the  house 
comprehend  that  we  wanted  a  light.  This  difler* 
ence  of  language  taking  place  so  abruptly,  has  air 
ways  excited  my  astonidiment ;  a  line  might  be  tm« 
ced  through  Switzerland  between  the  French  and 
German  languages ;  it  would  sometimes  lead  be- 
tween tbe  opposite  banks  of  h  river,  or  the  extvemir 
ties  of  a  bridge,  and  in  one  instance  through  the 
midst  of  a  town.  The  variety  in  the  modes  of  dresi 
of  the  women  is  still  greater,  and  though  not  as  im- 
portant, to  the  full  as  unaccountable.  Those  of 
Margozzo  and  in  the  Milanese  in  general^  bad  thdr 
hair  rolled  up,  aodeoBflnedoii  tlie  baoh  oC  the  head 
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with  a  double  headed  skewer,  with  smaller  skewers 
or  bodkins  passing  throui;b  the  centre  toa  rim,  which 
gave  the  whole  the  appearance  of  a  small  carriage 
wheel  ;  but  at  a  little  distance  to  the  west  of  Tosa^ 
we  found  the  women  in  tiieir  shift  sleeves,  and  their 
hair  in  a  wreath  on  the  top  of  their  head,  with  little 
knots  of  ribbon  pendant,  apd  shortly  after  they  had 
the  appearance   of  Creoles,  with  their  heads  tied 
up  in  coloured  handkerchiefs.     At  SimpelendorfT, 
their  heads  were  afirain  uncovered,  and  the  hair  con* 
fined  with  an  ornament  not  unlike  the  iVlilanese  fash- 
ion ;  and  so  constant  are  they  to  their  loc*al  customs, 
that  as  a  modern  author  very  well  observes,  a  female 
bead  becomes  a  kind  of  geographical  index.     Both 
sexes  in  these  upper  regions,  were  in  general  likely 
and  active,  without  the  smallest  appearance  of  goi* 
tres,  and  without  a  single  instance  of  those  disgusting 
objects  you  will  see  described  in  books  of  travels  un« 
der  the  name  of  Cretins;     That  disagreeable  swel- 
ling of  the  throat,    which,  when  excessive,  is  fre- 
quently attended  by  the  loss  of  reason,  is  attributed 
not  to  the  water,  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  upper 
and  the  lower  regions  drink  the  same,  and  these  last 
perliaps  in  a  state  of  greater  purity,  ^s  water  is  said  to 
be  more  wholesome  in  proportion  as  it  is  agitated  and 
combined  with  atmospherick  air;  but  to  the  confined 
and  vhiated  air  of  the  deeper  vallies.     Simpelen- 
dorff  is  about  four  thousand  feet  above  ttie  lake 
of  Geneva ;  it  is  a  small  village  surrounded  by  fine 
pastures,  and  between  lofty  eminences,  where  the 
snow  resists  the  heat  of  the  longest  and  hottest  sum- 
mer.   There  were  some  remains  of  avalanches  on 
VOL.  I.  46 
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several  parts  of  the  road  as  we  rame  along,  and  the 
probabiJiiy  is,  these  faliinj;  matsses  will  render  it  un- 
safe, di^ring,  by  far,  the  jjreater  part  of  the  year. 
The  Yallai^ns  say,  and  probably  with  a  degree  of 
satisfaction,  that  it  will  not  t>e  poss^ible  to  travehbis 
wa}  during  more  than  t  hree  months  out  x)f  the  twelve. 
We  discharged  our  horses  at  Simpelendorff,  and 
proceeded  the  next  morning  on  foot  to  cross  Ibe 
mountain,  which  the  French  call  the  Simplon.  Its 
utmost  elevation,  on  the  road  1  mean,  is  about  one 
thousand  feet  above  the  village.  The  view  is  rather 
savage  than  sublime.  Tlie  mountain  sides  are  of  bare 
rocks,  and  the  extremities  of  several  small  glaciers 
are  seen  connected  with  their  snowy  extremities. 
One  would  suppose  that  such  a  place  would  bare 
been  safe  from  the  ravages  of  war ;  but  tlie  French 
found  their  way  here  in  eighteen  hundred  and  one, 
ill  used  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  they  surprised,  and 
carried  off  from  the  village  of  Simpelendorff  all  that 
was  worth  taking.  You  may  conceive  wbata  oaioe 
they  have  been  thought  deserving  of. 
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mr  DEAR  ■    ■     , 

Our  conductor  was  a  good-natured,  hard-featured 
mountaineer;  be  had  placed  our  fcKBggage  upon  bis 
mule,  and  the  gentle  animal  sometimes  preceding; 
and  sometimes  following  us,  after  stopping  to  take  a 
mouthful  of  grass,  chose  a  road  for  itself,  with  all 
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the  appearance  of  great  natural  sagacity,  cultivated 
by  long  experience.  The  master  told  us  that  this 
mule  supported  bis  family,  and  that  be  hoped  in  time 
to  buy  another,  for  which  purpose  he  was  laying  up 
ail  he  could.  His  views  were  not  likt^ly  to  be  cross- 
ed by  extravagance,  for  in  telling  me  how  his  family 
lived,  I  could  perceive  that  he  considered  cheese  as 
a  luxury ;  he  modestly  at  first  refused  it,  when  I  of- 
fered him  some.  It  put  me  in  mind  of  the  pinch  of 
snuff,  which  Sterne  says,  was  thought  an  object  of 
importance  in  a  circle  of  lieggars.  He  spoke  Italian 
very  fluently,  and  I  was  beginning  to  make  myself 
understood  with  some  facility  in  that  language. 

At  a  mile  or  two  from  the  village,  we  passed  a 
solitary  house,  which  now  serves  as  a  hospice^  I  know 
no  word  for  such  a  place  in  English.  It  was  for- 
merly the  temporary  residence  of  a  Vallaisan  gen- 
tleman, who  having  made  a  large  fortune  in  trade, 
was  suddenly  stript  of  a  greater  part  of  it  in  an  in- 
surrection of  the  people.  They  bad  always  been 
in  the  custom  of  exercising  a  rude  sort  of  Ostracism, 
which  you  will  see  described  in  Coxe ;  but  it  would 
surely  have  been  wiser  to  have  had  good  sumptuary 
laws,  than  to  have  recourse  to  such  barbarous  expedi- 
ents. A  new  hospice  is  to  be  erected,  as  soon  as  the 
passage  shall  have  been  completely  opened  ;  and 
every  traveller  will  be  entitled  to  a  pound  of  bread 
and  a  cup  of  wine,  and  to  such  other  assistance  as  he 
may  stand  in  need  of. 

The  fragment  of  a  map,  which  accompanies  this, 
will  show  you  the  place  where,  at  the  points  of 
separation  of  the  waters,  which  run  into  the  lake 
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of  Geneva,  from  those  which  take  their  courae 
wardii  the  Lac  Majeur,  we  quitted  the  road  alto- 
gether. The  enjdneer,  who  conducts  the  road,  and 
whom  I  had  linown  in  former  times,  has  marked  the 
course  of  it  for  me  in  black  ink  ;  the  old  road  is 
marked  in  red.  Circumstances  had  here  obliged  him 
to  abandon  the  faitliful  ^uide  that  offered  itself,  and 
to  quit  the  direction  of  the  torrent  which  descends 
towards  Briejj.  We  stopt  for  an  hour  at  a  solitary 
little  inn,  at  a  place  called  the  Tavernetle,  about  half 

way  betwi'en  Brieg  and  8im|)elendorflr,  and  F , 

who  had  now  walked  nine  miles,  declared  to  me  that 
be  had  never  eaten  any  thing  so  good  since  he  bad 
been  in  Europe,  as  the  bread  and  cheese  which  the 
hostess  put  before  us.  She  was  a  pretty  little  Val- 
laisarine,  without  the  least  appearance  of  a  goitre ; 
and  spoke  French  very  well.  Her  husband  and  her- 
self, .she  told  me,  remained  there  all  the  year,  annoy- 
ed by  the  fall  of  rocks  in  the  summer,  and  of  ava- 
larx  hes  in  winter,  but  satisfied  to  gain  a  living  by 
ket'ping  accommodations  for  travellers,  even  in  that 
dismal  place.  We  now  descended  very  rapidly, 
through  a  continued  forest  of  pines,  amid  a  number 
of  clear  and  rapid  streams,  which  rushing  aionjf  to 
join  the  torrent  that  roared  below,  contributed  to  ani- 
mate and  diversify  the  scene.  At  length,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  between  two  and  three  miles  from  Brieg, 
we  began  to  perceive  signs  of  cultivation ;  meadows 
and  fruit  .trees,  and  fiow  and  then  a  cottage  succeed* 
ed,  and  then  the  valley  of  the  Hhone  became  open 
to  our  view. 
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I  had  seen  the  same  river  a  great  many  miles  be- 
low, wbere  it  flowed  along  in  a  broad  and  deep, 
though  gentle  stream,  through  a  highly  cultivated 
plain,  and  beneath  ancient  walls ;  but  here,  it  seemed 
a  torrent  discoloured  by  the  soil,  and  by  rocky  sub- 
sldDces,  which  it  hurried  along,  and  as  injurious  by 
the  marshes  it  occasioned,  as  by  the  fields  which  it 
overflowed*  There  was  all  the  difference,  which  one 
conceives  between  the  rudeness  of  the  middle  ages, 
ani  the  pdished  gentleness  of  modern  courts;  be- 
tween Count  Rorromeo,  diffusing  happiness  on  all 
around  from  his  paradise  of  Isola  Bella,  and  an  an* 
cient  baron,  sallying  forth  from  his  castle  to  de- 
spoil the  traveller  who  passed  wiihin  his  view. 

The  hill  sides  of  the  valley  were  well  cultivated 
and  thickly  inhabited,  and  the  little  town  of  Brieg 
would  have  appeared  to  advantage,  had  it  not  been 
for  tlie  monstrous  ornament  of  tin,  in  the  shape  of 
a  pear,  which  encumbered  the  steeple  of  the  church, 
and  the  roofs  of  all  the  principal  houses  ;  it  seem- 
ed a?  if  the  taste  of  the  inhabhants  had  been  corrupt- 
ed b\  the  daily  sight  of  goitres.  On  our  way  to  the 
town,  we  passed  through  what  had  been  two  flour- 
ishing villages,  of  which,  however,  nothing  now  re- 
mained but  the  walls  of  ruined  houses  ;  the  inhabi- 
tants had  distinguished  themselves  by  their  adhe- 
rence to  the  cause  of  their  country  in  1801 ;  they 
had  assisted  in  the  defence  of  the  intrenchments 
at  Leuck,  which  cost  their  invaders  so  many  lives. 
Such  of  them  as  remained  alive,  had  been  hunted 
down  like  wild  beasts,  their  houses  had  been  burnt, 
and  their  faoiilies  scattered,  to  look   for  shelter 
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in  the  mountains.  I  could  not  but  he  deeply  affect- 
ed at  the  ci  uei  oppression  which  bad  been  inflicted 
on  tliose  who  bad  so  bravely  dune  tfaeir  duty,  and 
felt  a  degree  of  respect,  which  rose  even  to  venera- 
tion, for  the  poor  man  who  served  us  as  a  ^uide, 
when  I  found  upon  inquiry,  that  he  also  bad  been 
of  that  sacred  band.  ^ 

I  have  mentioned  to  you  in  a  former  letter,  that 
these  poor  Vallaisans  had  been  compelled  by  France, 
to  renounce  their  alliance  with  Switzerland,  so  as  to 
deprive  themselves  of  the  effects  of  that  sym|)atby 
and  fellow  feeling,  which  their  sufferings  must  occa- 
sion. They  are  now  like  Gulliver  in  tbe  hands  of 
the  Brobdignag  page,  or  rather  like  some  little  active 
but  helpless  animal,  which  tbe  cruel  sagacity  of  a 
naturalist  has  enabled  him  to  seize,  and  induced  biia 
to  try  experiments  upon  at  his  leisure.  A  road  h  car* 
ried  on  through  the  whole  extent  of  their  country, 
from  the  lake  of  Geneva  to  tbe  borders  of  Milanese, 
without  their  being  consulted  upon  tbe  subject,  or 
their  interests  or  conveniency  in  any  degree  attended 
to.  Soldiers  of  the  French  or  Italian  army,  who 
pass,  are  billeted  upon  tlie  inhabitants,  and  tbeir  bag- 
gage is  transported  in  carts  or  cars,  which  are  put  in 
requisition  for  that  purpose.  A  payment  in  money 
is  provided  by  the  French  government  in  return  for 
these  services,  but  it  is  extremely  moderate,  and  ge- 
nerally in  arrears,  and  is,  after  all,  but  a  poor  com- 
pensation for  the  continued  insult  offered  to  the  in- 
dependence of  a  brave  people.  While  they  did  re- 
sist, tbeir  resistance  was  very  obstinate,  but  tbeir 
spirit  seems  now  almost  broken,  and  they  begin  to 
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speak  of  a  union  with  France,  as  likely  to  belter  their 
situation.  They  put  me  in  mind  of  a  Saint  I  have 
read  of,  who,  having  suffered  sometinie  upon  a  grid* 
iron,  begged  with  great  humility  of  his  tormentors, 
thai  they  would  be  so  gobd  as  to  turn  him  upon  his 
other  side. 

We  found  at  our  arrival  at  Brieg,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  remain  there  ;  a  detachment  of  the  £m- 
perour's  guards  was  returning  into  Fi-ance,  and  every 
publick  house  was  full ;  il  was  necessary,  ttierefore, 
to  go  on,  though,  in  the  rain ;  and  the  road  having 
been  rendeied  impracticable  to  carriages  by  the  al* 
terations  which  the  PVench  engineers  were  making, 
in  order  to  accommodate  it  to  their  plan,  we  were 
forced  to  proceed  on  foot ;  we  must  have  watted  for 
riding  horses  'till  near  night. 

At  Visp  or  Yieshback,  we  procured  a  car*  which 
is  a  small  open  waggon,  drawn  by  one  horse;  in  the 
middle  was  a  coarse  seat,  suspended  by  ropes  to  the 
sides,  and  the  driver  bat  in  front  upon  a  bundle  of 
hay.  There  was  nothing  very  ostentatious  in  this 
mode  of  conveyance,  and  you  will  think,  perhaps, 
that  it  was  hardly  creditable,  but  it  was  the  best  we 
could  find,  and  it  had  even  charms  for  us,  who  had 
walked  four  and  twenty  miles. 

I  have  already*  upon  a  former  occasion,  given  you 
a  description  of  the  Vallais,  trusting,  I  confess,  ra- 
ther to  the  accounts  of  others,  than  to  my  own  ex- 
perience, and  should  now  have  been  able  to  verify 
them,  had  not  the  extreme  badness  and  even  coldness 
of  the  weather,  though  il  was  in  July,  induced  us  to 
hurry  homewards.  No  caprice  of  a  magician,  such 
as  we  see  exemplified  in  a  Harlequin  farce,  could 
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produce  greater  contrasts  than  the  mountains  and 
yallie})  of  this  coiinlry  exhiWt.  From  a  well  culti- 
Tated  bill  side  the  view  de^^cends  into  a  narrow  plain, 
where  all  the  evils  of  marsh  miasmata  and  stagoant 
air  are  comhined  to  detrradc-  the  race  of  man,  or  rises 
to  the  bleak  and  fantastick  rid^^es  of  the  Alps;  and 
the  short  space  of  two  hours  wtiuld  be  sufficient  to 
convey  the  traveller  from  the  shade  of  fi;r  trees  and 
pomes^ranates  to  the  res;ionsof  eternal  winter. 

In  addition  to  the  chancres  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  government,  and  which  I  have  mentioned  to 
•  you  before,  1  have  only  to  observe,  that,  of  the  seven 
districts  or  states  of  the  upper  Vallais,  one  alone, 
which  was  that  of  Sion,  wa^  aristocratical,  and  there 
the  prince  bishop,  who  was  cliosen  by  the  deputies:  of 
all  the  states  assembled  in  Con^^ress,  and  who  had  an 
apparent  share  in  the  general  government,  not  unlike 
that  of  our  President  before  the  federal  constitution 
was  established,  resided,  and  held  his  court.  The 
poetical  aristocracy  no  longer  exists,  and  the  bishop 
is  restrained  to  his  episcopal  funrtions.  The  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  lower  Vallais  has  grati- 
fied tlie  inhabitants,  without  reconciling  them,  I  fear, 
to  their  countrymen.  It  was  certainly  a  wise  mea- 
sure in  the  American  government  to  mark  so  precise- 
ly, the  extent  of  that  power,  which  may  be  exercised 
by  Congress  over  such  of  the  portions  of  our  coun- 
try as  are  not  represented,  and  to  designate  the  cir- 
cumstances, which  convey  a  full  participation  of 
every  political  right. 

Ifoie, — It  maj  be  intnreiting  to  the  reader  to  learn  tbe  fate  of  tbii 
mucli  oppressed  and  obscure  repablick.    Shortly  alter  Um  timo  when 
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Our  driver  had  served  for  some  years  in  a 
Siviss  regiment  in  the  British  service.  He  liked  us 
for  the  language  we  spoke,  though  we  told  him  we 
were  not  Englishmen,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to 
oblige  and  to  entertain  us.  There  was  no  possibility 
of  being  accommodated  at  any  of  the  little  towns 
with  barbarous  qames  we  stopt  at,  for  the  same 
reason  which  had  compelled  us  to  quit  Brieg ;  and 
we  travelled  on  towards  Sider,  where  we  did  not 
arrive  till  twelve  at  night.  Our  driter  was  a  strong, 
active,  well-looking  man,  of  about  thirty-five,  he 
wore  a  round  hat,  a  blue  great  coat,  and  the  most 
monstrous  pair  of  shoes  in  point  of  size,  which  I  ever 

tbete  letters  irere  poblithed  to  tbe  Port  Folio,  tile  union  alloded  to 
bentofiiro,  toekpteoe,iftlnteMbecnlied»enioiii  wbich  pineed  tin 
one  power  alti^etber  at  the  mercy  of  tbe  otber.  Bvt  tbe  eflectf  of 
the  counter  reTolation  in  France  extended  eren  to  the  Vallain,  which 
now,  by  tbe  determination  of  tbe  Congress  of  Vienna,  forms  a  repub- 
lic witfao^  any  distlncUco  of  right  between  the  npper  and  tbe  lower 
ValUis,  (see  letter  six,)  divided  into  thirteen  dUtricts,  each  of  which 
has  a  municipal  council  for  the  regulation  of  Its  peculiar  concerns,  and 
inferiour  tribunals,  like  our  district  oourtti,  and  sends  four  representa- 
tives to  tbe  General  Connell,  which  is  the  LegislatiTO  Bodj,  and  IWmd 
which  an  Eieontive  Cooncil  la  elected.  The  Bishop  sends  fonr  repra* 
seotatives,  or  attends  in  person,  with  the  right  of  four  votes,  1  am  not 
certain  which.  The  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  shewn  very  little 
mercy  to  the  French  who  fell  into  their  power  when  they  were  ena- 
bled to  reassiune  their  rights.  I  should  bare  mentioned,  aleo,  that  thn 
Vallais  is  now  a  member  of  the  Helretick  union,  not  as  an  ally,  which 
was  its  situation  preyiously  to  the  French  revolution,  bat  as  one  of  the 
twenty  cantons. 
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beheld.  He  was  fair,  with  light  coloured  hair  and 
blue  eyes,  and  might  have  acted  one  or  other  of  the 
two  Amphy  trions  to  admiralion,  with  a  friend  of  ours, 

whom  you  have  seen  at  K .     There  is  Bome- 

tbing  very  unaccountable  in  the  strong  likenee?  that 
is  sometimes  perceived  between  persons  wlio  caniiot 
possibly  be  in  any  degree  related.  You  remember, 
no  doubt,  the  answer  of  a  young  man  to  Augustus 
Caesar  upon  that  subject ;  it  is  one  of  the  best  ex- 
amples I  know,  of  what  the  French  call  naivete, and 
which  we  have  no  name  for. 

Our  course  was  nearly  west  in  the  direction  of 
the  Rhone^  and  though  the  night  came  upon  us, 
while  we  had  st^l  several  miles  to  go,  our  conductor 
and  his  horse,  who  were  perfectly  well  acquainted 
with  the  road,  went  as  rapidly  down  hill,  as  if  it  had 
be^n  mid-day.  We  now  and  then  approached  the 
river,  which  seemed  to  rush  along  with  a  degree  of 
frightful  Telocity,  and  crossed  tlie  beds  of  several 
torrents.  Of  tlie  country  we  could  see  nothing,  but 
we  frequently  passed  ever  places  were  some  actwn 
had  taken  place  during  the  war^  and  which  our  con- 
ductor, who  had  shared  in  all  the  struggles  of  ius. 
fellow  countrymen,  pointed  out  to  us.  It  was  here, 
he  said,  as  we  were  finding  our  way  through  a  wood, 
that  the  French  surprised  our  main  guard,  but  we 
took  ample  rengeance  upon  them  the  day  after ;  and 
we  should  have  driven  them  before  us,  he  continued, 
if  we  had  been  as  well  supplied  with  artillery  as  they 
were.  There  was  a  glow  of  patriotism  in  this  poor 
man's  conversation,  that  animated  all  he  said,  but  as 
the  night  grew  darker,  and  the  roads  worse,  we 
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thoujght  the  lenglli  of  the  way  but  ill  beguiled  by 
the  stories  of  robbery  and  assaesiuation  which  he 
feext  deviated  into. 

One  of  the  greatest  calamities  of  war  arises  from 
the  number  of  marauders  who  bang  upon  the  skirts 
of  an  army,  and  precede  or  follow  it.  A  band  of 
them  had  once  infested,  and  for  some  time,  th^ 
neigbbourliood  we  were  passing  through,  and  our 
driver  poioted  out  to  us  a  large  rock,  under  which 
there  extended  a  cai^rn,  where  these  wretches  had 
made  a  custom  of  concealing  their  booty,  and  from 
which  they  used  to  sally  out  unperceived.  At 
length  we  crossed  the  Rhone,  and  arrived  at  Sider, 
where  the  house  was  so  full,  that  all  the  accom- 
modation we  could  procure,  was  a  mattress  spread 
upon  the  floor  of  a  room^  where  there  were  already 
three  beds  with  each  two  people  in  it,  besides  a 
large  dog,  who  lay  at  the  feet  of  one  of  the  persons 
asleep*  It  would  require  the  talents  of  Scarron  to 
paint  !9ome  of  the  adventures  of  such  a  night.  Once 
I  was  awakened  by  a  watchman  chanting  the  hour 
in  barbarous  sounds  under  the  window,  and  another 
time  by  a  battle  l)etween  the  dog  and  a  per- 
son who  came  into'  the  room,  in  order  to  find 
a  place  to  lay  himself  down.  We  got  to  Sioo 
early  the  next  morning  through  a  well  cultivated 
country  :  the  valley  was  become  broader,  some  at* 
tempts  had  been  made  to  resist  the  devastations 
of  the  Rhone,  and  the  vineyards  and  corn  fields 
extended  as  high  as  cultivation  could  effect  any 
thing,  up  the  opposite  mountains.  Tlie  view 
was  diversified  too  by  several  little  conical  bills. 
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which  rise  from  between  forty  and  fifty  to  two 
hundred  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  valley ;  some 
circuiDstance  of  situation  has  enabled  them  to  resiM 
the  violence  of  the  iriver,  but  as  they  consist  aho- 
gether^  it  seems,  of  pebbles  froai  all  the  various  sorts 
of  rocks,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  oeighbou^ 
ing  mountains,  they  originally  must  have  been  de- 
posited here  by  the  water  at  some  very  distant 
period.  The  Bailiflf  of  Cevio  was  certainly  io  the 
the  right;  the  world  is  much  older  than  people 
make  it.  Sion  is  a  small  but  well  buiH  town;  it 
was  taken  by  storm  in  1801»  and  suffered  all  that 
towns  generally  do  upon  such  occasions. 

I  remember  our  thinking  war  a  very  dreadful  ca- 
lamity in  America,  but  there  is  no  more  compari- 
son  between  our  revolutionary  war,  and  the  wars  of 
Europe,  that  of  the  Yallais,  and  of  Switzerland  io 
particular,  than  between  the  sports  of  chikiren  and 
the  fight  of  devils.  A  humane  Lady,*  whom  I 
know,  came  into  this  country  after  the  campaign  of 
1801,  with  various  articles,  and  with  money,  wbkh 
she  had  collected  in  addition  to  what  she  herself  li- 
berally supplied.  Many  villages  had  been  burnt, 
and  the  inhabitants  had  disappeared ;  in  others, 
where  the  devastation  had  not  been  so  general,  she 
found  some  old  people,  some  sick  of  both  sexes, 
several  wounded  men,  and  numbers  of  children  who 
knew  nothing  of  their  parents,  and  were  in  a  state 
of  the  most  deplorable  want.  All  of  tbem  must 
have  perished,  the  okl,  the  sick,  the  wounded,  and 
the  children,  had  she  not  brought  them  food  and 

*  Madame  Caienora. 
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clolfaes.  I  say  nothing  to  you  of  indij^nities  worse 
than  death,  wbicb  had  been  inflicted,  they  surpass 
all  description.  The  people  of  tlie  Pays  de  Vaud, 
whose  impatience  under  the  government  of  Berne 
irst  afforded  the  directory  an  excuse  for  interfering 
in  tbe  concerns  of  Switzerland  ;  who  bad  been  even 
iktidiously  jealous  of  tbe  rights  of  man,  took  an  ac* 
tire  part  upon  this  occasion,  and  sis^nalized  the  arms 
of  their  new  republick  in  this  diat)olical  warfare  ; 
but  you  need  not  be  solicitous  about  their  being 
punished  for  such  conduct,  and  for  the  evils  which 
they  had  drawn  down  upon  what  was  once  the  hap* 
piest  country  on  earth;  they  are  moving  rapidly 
towards  that  gulf,  wbicb  swallows  up  so  many  neigh'- 
bouring  states,  and  will  have  leisure  to  repent  here- 
after. I  should  have  derived  a  great  deal  of  in- 
formation at  Sion,  even  from  tbe  sort  of  people  I 
met  with  accidentally,  had  it  not  been  for  tbe  in- 
surmountable difficulty  of  another  language.  At 
tbe  large  inn  we  stopt  at,  there  was  a  waiter  who 
spoke  French,  but  on  my  asking  for  a  barber  and 
bair«dresser,  there  came  in  one  of  the  stoutest 
women  I  ever  beheld,  in  order,  as  we  understood, 
to  make  a  tender  of  her  services,  but  in  sounds  the 
most  remote  from  Italian  that  I  bad  yet  heard. 

We  procured  another  car  at  Sion,  and  soon  ar- 
rived at  the  little  town  of  St.  Pierre,  where,  as  if  by 
magick,  every  body  spoke  French,  and  tbe  mistress 
of  the  house  declared  to  me  that  she  bad  not  tbe 
least  idea  of  German.  This  difference  of  language 
has  been  the  source  of  great  unhappiness  in  Swit- 
zerland, and  the  neighbouring  countries,  and  parti- 
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cularly  where  il  excited,  as  in  the  Vallait,  between 
those  who  held  the  sovereign  power  and  their  sub- 
jects. We  now  went  for  the  first  time,  into  a  Val- 
laisan  church,  and  it  was  melancholy  to  see  the  rude- 
ly carved  images  set  off  with  a  little  frippery  and 
tinsel,  which  bore  the  names  of  some  of  the  most 
respectable  of  the  celestial  Hierarchy.  Great  paiu 
have  been  taken  to  point  out  tlie.  resemblance  of 
many  usages  of  the  Roman  church,  with  those  of 
Paganism ;  and  I  can  conceive  how  good  policy  re- 
quired, that  as  many  of  the  ancient  ceremonies 
should  be  retained,  as  were  not  inconsistent  with 
Christianity;^  but  the  transmission  of  honour  and 
admiration  which  has  taken  place  is,  in  some  cases, 
ludicrous.  St«  Philip  and  St.  James  have  assumed 
the  places  of  Ceres  and  Flora,  our  sacred  festival  of 
Christmas  represents  the  feasts  of  Bacchus  and  of 

*  The  first  Christian  Missionaries  among  the  Pag:anii  of  Italj  and  Greece, 
(sajs  Swinburn)  found  themselves  obliged  to  admit  many  tenets  ud 
forms  of  Paganif:m,  in  order  to  reeonctie  their 4>rosely  tea  to  the  idea  ef 
•zcfaaoging  Jupiter  for  Jebovab,  and  their  Lares  and  Penates  for  Saints 
and  Gaardiaa  Angels.  These  expedients*  to  which  maoj  strange  d«- 
TOtions  and  local  snperttition«,  still  prevalent  In  Roman  Catholick 
countries,  are  to  be  ascribed,  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  dod^^ 
trines  of  that  cbarch.  Every  truly  pious*  and  sensible  Koaoao  Ca- 
tholick rejects,  abliors,  aiwl  laments  such  depravation  ;  and  irere  it 
possible  to  reason  rude  minds  out  of  hereditary  prejudices,  tbcy  would 
long  since  have  been  abolished.  Swinbura^s  travels,  see  letter  38. 
note. 

See,  also,  Clarke's  travels,  for  remains  of  Pagan  praeUces,  not  in 
Brittany  merely,  or  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  bat  at  Cambridge,  (id 
England,)  the  seat  of  science. 

There  once  stood  a  temple  of  Diana  on  the  spot  where  the  eboteb  of 
St.  Paul's  now  stands  in  London,  and  it  was  customary  as  low  down  as 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  VIII,  on  a  certain  day  of  every  year  to  pisce 
a  Stag's  bead  upon  the  altar. 
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Saturn.  IVIose^  as  Pope  observes,  bas  usurped  the 
608^^  of  Pao,  and  tbe  Virgin  bas  succeeded  to  tbe 
plaoes  of  Diatta,  of  Juno  Lucina,  and  even  of  Venus, 
all  graceless  as  she  was.  It  is  to  tbe  Virgin  tbat 
seamea  ofier  up  tbeir  prayers  in  a  storm,  it  is  to  ber 
tbat  those  who  have  been  saved  from  shipwreck 
ofiec  up  their  thanks,  and  mothers  with  tbeir  infant 
children  in  tbeir  arms,  prostrate  themselves  before  her 
ahar»  in  silent  and  grateful  adoration.  If  it  should 
appear  singular  tbat  tbe  holy  Virgin  should  thus 
be  made  to  exercise  some  of  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Pagan  Venus,  it  is  oo  less  so,  that  they  should  have 
descended  to  this  last  personage  from  the  mother  of 
the  God  Fo  in  Hindoo  Mythology.--"  Tbe  dueen 
of  Heaven,  who  stills  tlie  waves  of  tbe  sea  and  allays 
storms/'  Whilst  we  admire  tbe  inventive  genius  of 
man  in  tbe  improvement  of  the  arts  of  life ;  we  cannot 
but  be  struck  with  bis  havii^  condescended  to  bor- 
row from  one  generation  to  another,  tbe  trifling  em- 
bellishments of  superstition.  The  Jesuits  are  said  to 
have  lost  all  patience,  wlien  first  they  saw  the 
Priests  of  Fo  counting  their  beads,  and  beheld  tbe 
holy  Mother  in  a  recess  at  tbe  back  of  tbe  altar, 
covered  with  a  silken  veil  to  bide  her  from  common 
observation,  with  a  child  at  ber  bosom,  and  rays  of 
glory  around  ber  bead.  The  devil,  they  said,  must 
have  inspired  these  Pagans  with  such  ideas  on  pur- 
pose to  mortify  them.  It  did  not  require  all  tbeir 
usual  ingenuity,  one  might  suppose,  to  have  given  a 
very  different  solution.  Whatever^  however,  may 
have  been  the  origin  of  tbe  above,  and  many 
other  observances  of  tbe  Roman  Catbolick  worsbipy 
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it  ouf[;ht  to  he  obflerred,  that  tbej  maice  sT  part  of 
the  discifJine  onlj  of  the  church,  aod  are  no.  far- 
ther inculcated  and  respected,  than  as  they  are  found 
conducive  to  the  interests  of  religion.  Our  primaiy 
duties  can  never  vary,  but  the  means  which  amn 
differently  situated  thinks  proper  to  adopt,  in  order 
to-  keep  alive  the  sense  of  their  importance,  admit  of 
infinite  variety,  and  Protestant  divines  are  perhaps 
wrong,  in  wishing  to  submit  the  article  of  fiatb 
and  the  principles  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  so 
much  to  the  test  of  reason.  It  would  be  better, 
surely,  to  call  in  the  chaims  of  a  chastened 
imagination,  the  sensibility  of  a  tender  heart, 
and  the  powers  of  eloquence'  to  the  aid  of  that 
religion,  which  all  divine  as  it  is,  must  be  prac- 
tised by  human  creatures.  Why  deprive  the 
poor  wretch  who  is  on  the  brink  of  eternity, 
of  the  consoling  idea,  that  the  Priest  by  his  bed- 
side, stands  like  a  powerful  interoeder  between 
God  and  him?  and  that  the  second  Baptism  convey- 
ing in  its  materials  an  emblem  of  incorruptibiKty,  is 
about  to  release  his  soul  from  all  mortal  ties?  Why 
prevent  superstition,  if  we  are  to  call  it  by  that 
name,  from  converting  the  agonies  of  death  into  a 
sweet  and  gentle  sleep?  You  will  one  day  or  other 
read  what  Chateaubriand,  who  is  open  upon  the 
table  t)efore  me,  says  upon  this  subject.  The  loss 
of  friends  in  the  revolution,  of  a  mother,  a  sister,  a 
father  and  a  brother,  and  many  years  of  pov^y 
and  of  exile,  have  perhaps  affected  his  imaginatkm, 
and  such  a  guide,  in  matters  of  religion,  is  not  to  be 
altogether  trusted ;    in  vindicating  the  claim  of 
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CbrbliaDity  to  every  species  of  ioferiour  merit,  as 
well  as  to  tlie  highest,  to  an  originality  of  worship 
and  to  a  union  with  the  finer  arts ;  he  deviates  at 
times  into  something  very  like  paganism,  nor  does 
it  require  less^  than  all  the  pomp  of  language  to  pre- 
serve the  dignity  of  his  narration.  I  admire  bis  at- 
tempt, however,  and  agree  with  him,  that  something 
more  than  reason  is  wanting  to  fill  up  the  capacity 
of  the  human  heart.  As  I  may  not  again  have  oc- 
casion to  mention  this  author,  I  will  inform  you 
now,  of  what  does  him  infinite  honour,  and  puts  the 
seal  of  sincerity,  at  least,  upon  his  assertions.  The 
political  events  which  had  deprived  him  of  his 
friends,  had  also  robbed  him  of  his  fortune,  and  his 
principal  dependence  was  on  the  emoluments  of  an 
employment  which  he  held  under  the  consular  go- 
vernment; this  he  without  a.  moment's  hesitation 
gave  up,  upon  a  certain  event,  which  seems  to  have 
united  the  sympathy  of  all  France,  and  to  have  been 
lamented  with  curses,  which  as  Shakspeare  says, 
were  not  loud,  but  deep ;  retiring  into  obscurity,  and 
exposing  himself  to  the  chance  of  want,  rather  than  to 
remain  under  obligations  to  those  whose  conduct  he 
.  thought  so  highly  reprehensible. 

To  return  to  the  little  church  I  was  speaking  of, 
there  were  several  ex-votos  before  the  altar,  one  of 
which,  was  a  picture  representing  two  persons  as 
borne  across  a  rapid  stream  upon  the  back  of  the 
same  horse.  They  were  stretching  out  their  arms 
in  the  act  of  making  a  vow,  and  a  number  of  little 
angels  Yfere  seen  coming  down  to  assist  them,  as  the 
newly  born  sea-nymphs  did  the  ship  of  Mneas. 

VOL.  I.  48 
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I  was  speakint;  of  wliat  I  bad  seen  to  the  landbdy 
of  our  inn,  when  she  showed  me  a  picture,  founded, 
as  she  said,  upon  a  fact,  that  happened  in  her  famii y. 
A  Priest  in  the  habit  of  his  order  was  seen  exorcising 
a  person,  out  of  whose  mouth  there  proceeded  a 
little  devil,  about  the  size  of  a  frog. 

You  will  thinic  it  strange,  that  such  a  representa- 
tion should  convey  conviction  to  the  minds  even  of 
the  most  ignorant  people,  in  an  obscure  vilias;eof 
the  Vailais ;  but  what  are  we  to  think  of  Bos  well, 
the  Biographer  of  Samuel  Johnson,  who  had  some 
wit,  and  who  was  the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  wit  in 
others,  when  he  plumes  himself  upon  having  been 
(he  first  to  sug<^st,  that  epileptick  fits  were  in  all 
probability  occasioned  by  the  residence  of  evil 
spirits  in  the  persons  affected  ! 


LETTER  LIL 

Mr  DEAR  g      ■       r, 

We  stopped  for  an  hour  or  two  at  Martigny,  the 
Octadurum  mentioned  by  Caesar,  where  one  of  his 
legions  under  Galba,  bad  nearly  been  overpowered 
by  the  people  of  the  country.  The  ravages  of  the 
Drance  and  of  the  Rhone  must  have  altered  the  face 
of  the  country  very  considerably,  and  yet  there  are 
persons  who  pretend  to  point  out  the  place  where 
Galba's  camp  was.  I  remember  a  General  Melville, 
disputing  with  a  young  man  of  Martigny  upon  that 
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sulgect  many  years  ago  at  a  lable  d'bote  at  Lausanne ; 
the  General,  with  Caesar's  Commentaries  in  his  band, 
wondered  at  the  Yailaisan's  presumption  in  differing 
from  him»  and  in  pretending  to  be  better  acquainted 
with  the  country  than  Caesar  was. 

Two  road?  descend  into  the  valley  of  the  Rhone 
near  Martigny.  The  one  is  from  Cbamouny,  over 
the  Col  de  Baime,  and  the  other  over  the  great  St. 
Bernard*  This  last  was  the  one  made  use  of  by 
Bonaparte  for  (he  passage  of  bis  army,  in  1801 ;  an 
undertaking  in  which  a  bold  originality  of  enterprize 
was  aided  by  the  powers  of  an  intelligent  and  vigo* 
rous  execution;  600,  800,  and  1000  livres  had  been 
previously  offered  for  the  transportation  across  the 
mountain  of  pieces  of  artillery,  according  to  their 
calibre,  and  the  whole  peasantry  of  the  neighbour* 
hood  were  set  in  motion ;  trees  hollowed  into  troughs 
received  the  guns,  the  peasant^  harnessed  themselves* 
the  soldiers  volunteered  their  services,  and  the  aston- 
ishing spectacle  was  afforded,  of  an  army  marching 
by  large  detachments  with  all  the  cumbrous  appara- 
tus of  war  alon^  the  winding  narrow  path  of  a  moun- 
tain, and  where  it  rises  to  the  height  of  7500  feet 
above  its  base.  In  the  narrow  plain,  at  that  height, 
is  a  hospice  ;  it  has  existed  for  many  centuries,  and 
the  good  fathers,^  who  reside  in  this,  the  loftiest  of 

*  Upon  ioquirj  immediatelj  after  my  arrival  at  Geoeva,  1  was  Iq- 
formed  tbat  no  agent  from  St.  Beruard  bad  ever  been  commissioned  to 
collect  contributions  in  America,  and  tbat  tbe  persons  wbo  went,  witb 
10  much  success,  under  that  pretence,  from  one  end  of  the  United 
States  to  the  other,  were  impostors,  who  bad  imposed  on  the  credulity 
of  tbe  Secretary  of  SUte  at  Washington.  Tbe  success  of  these  first 
impostors*  some  of  whom  are  now  Jiving  comfortably  In  Kentucky,  it 
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all  human  habitations,  have  been  ever  distinguished 
for  their  active  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate,  and 
for  their  kindness  and  hospitality  to  persons  of  all 
nations  and  of  all  religions.  The  fall  of  an  aval- 
anche, which  has  obstructed  the  road,  or  a  snow 
storm  of  uncommon  violence,  is  a  call  upon  their 
humanity.  They  sally  forth,  from  their  convent, 
and,  aided  by  the  sagacity  of  their  dogs,  very  fre- 
quently discover  a  way-worn  traveller,  either  buried 
beneath  a  heap  of  drifted  snow,  or  seated  in  all  the 
bitterness  of  despair  on  the  brink  of  some  frightful 
precipice.  "  Figure  to  yourself  says  Chateaubriand, 
"  the  sensations  of  him,  who  uncertain  what  course  to 
pursue,  amid  the  snows  of  the  mountain,  hears  the 
cheerful  sound  of  the  convent  bell  at  a  distance,  or 
sees  a  person  approach,  in  whose  countenance,  zeal, 

it  Raid,  on  their  ill-gotteo  wealth,  encouraged  others  to  make  a  similar 
attempt ;  bat  these  last  who  also  collected  largely,  were  ofertaken  by 
the  Judgment  of  Providence,  and  drowned  on  their  passage  from  Sa- 
Tannah  to  St  Augustine.  The  probabilitj  is»  that  we  shall  not  be  tong 
without  a  third  set  of  impostors ;  and  it  maj  be  as  well  for  the  publick 
to  know,  that  Mr.  Delessert,  a  Swiss  gentleman  of  New-Tork,  hu  s 
certificate  givenjby  the  fathers  of  St.  Bernard,  and  dated  In  1815,  which 
confirms  the  fact  above  mentioned,  of  no  person  havii^;  been  anthorisej 
by  them  to  make  collections  fisr  the  Convent  in  the  United  States. 
A  late  popular  and  unfortunate  Poet,  who  owes  perhaps  a  part  of  his 
popularity  to  the  miserj,  which  Jike  Rousseau,  he  seems  to  have  con- 
demned himself  to,  has  thought  proper  to  speak  of  these  good  Fathers, 
as  the  miserable  drones  of  an  execrable  superstition.  Should  chance 
carry  his  Lordship  across  the  Alps  In  the  direction  of  St.  Bernard, 
**  where  religion  and  hospitality  seem  to  rise  before  the  traveller,  to 
soften  the  savage  features  of  the  scene,  and  to  inspire  hopes  of  proter 
tion  and  refreshment,"  and  should  he  i^uire,  which  he  probably  would, 
the  asistance  of  these  good  Fathers,  the  world  might  erpect  some  elo- 
quent Palinody,  as  where  he  surveys  the  grave  of  his  brave  kinnnsA 
at  Waterloo. 
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courage,  and  humanity,  are  blended  with  piety." 
Notwithstanding  the  active  zeal  of  these  good  fathers, 
some  traveller  b  frequently  the  victim  of  an  ava- 
lanche or  of  the  drifted  snow,  and  numbers  suffer  in 
their  limbs  from  the  cold  of  these  upper  regions, 
where  it  freezes  in  August.  The  consumption  of 
fire  wood  is,  I  am  told,  very  great,  and  the  expense 
ol  procuring  it  must  be  considerable,  as  it  is  brought 
on  mules  from  a  distance  of  at  least  twelve  miles, 
and  along  a  road,  which  is  practicable  fox  six  weeks 
only  during  the  whole  year.  The  good  sense  of 
the  first  Consul  had  pointed  out  to  him  the  proprie- 
ty of  protecting  these  respectable  men,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  rendered  them  useful  to  his  army ;  they 
were  furnished  with  money,  that  they  might  provide 
every  thing  in  time,  which  the  soldiers  could  proper- 
ly have  occasion  for,  and  a  frugal,  but  plentiful,  re* 
past,  was  always  ready  for  each  detachment,  as  it 
arrived.  It  must  have  been  an  interesting  sight  to 
have  beheld  some  thousands  of  men,  seated  in  cir- 
cles upon  this  little  plain,  amid  scenes  of  eternal  win- 
ter, and  waited  upon  by  the  fathers  of  the  convent. 
The  whole  of  the  passage  was  effected  in  three  days, 
and  without  the  loss  of  a  man.  The  citadel,  which 
commanded  the  descent  into  the  plain,  was  too 
scantily  supplied  with  ammunition,  to  oppose  any 
serious  obstacle. 

Providence,  which  meant,  we  are  to  presume,  that 
the  Emperour's  power  in  Italy  should  be  destroyed, 
and  the  hopes  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  forever  crush- 
ed^ seems,  as  the  proverb  expresses  it,  to  have  pre- 
viously deprived  their  ministers  and  generals  of  ail 
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which  invited  the  neighbouring  barbarians  to  prayers, 
at  certain  hours,  amused  and  softened  their  minds 
with  the  pomp  of  worship,  blended  with  thp  charms 
of  musick,  and  raised  them  to  a  sense  of  their  moral 
duties.  Even  the  miracle  plays,  or  mysteries,  or 
moralities,  as  those  entertainments  were  sometimes 
called,  which  the  Monks  exhibited  in  their  Con* 
rents,  were  not  without  utility  >  they  served  to  call 
off  the  attention  of  the  neighbouring  gentry  and 
their  followers  from  sports,  in  which  mere  brutal 
strength  and  corporeal  agility  were  exerted,  to  a 
sort  of  intellectual  entertainment,  and  instructed 
them,  for  few  of  any  order  of  men  but  the  cleigy 
could  read  in  those  days,  in  the  great  outlines  of 
Christianity.  A  pious  man  in  such  an  audience, 
was  no  more  shocked  at  seeing  the  Devil  upon  the 
stage,  than  we  are  at  seeing  Richard  the  III.,  and 
these  studied  religion,  as  we  might  study  history  at 
a  play  of  Shakspeare.  Society  was  indebted  to  the 
Priesthood  also  and  to  the  Monks  for  the  useful 
institution  of  the  Truce  of  God,  by  which  all  hos- 
tilities were  suspended  within  a  certain  distance 
of  every  religious  house,  during  those  particular 
days  of  every  week,  which  had  been  consecrated 
by  the  mysteries  of  the  death  of  Christ;  and  if,  as 
Hume  (no  prejudiced  man  in  favour  of  revealed 
religion)  observes,  if  some  respite  to  the  miseries 

of  the  land,  and  the  most  commodious  habitations ;  but  wq  do  not 
advert,  that  religious  houses  were  frequently  erected  on -waste 
grounds,  afterwards  improved  by  the  art  and  industry  of  the  clergy; 
who  alone  had  art  and  industry. — Lord  HaiUa*  Annals  of  Scotland. 
See  also  Playfaii^B  Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of  Mathematicai 
and  Physical  Knowledge,  part  1st.  p.  8.    Boston  Edition. 
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upwards  of  100  bead  of  cattle,  and  several  flocks  of 
sheep  and  goats.     The  traveller,  who  now  wanders 
over  this  scene  of  devastation,  sees  a  misshapen  mass 
of  horrid  rocks,  descending,  like  the  lava  of  Vesu- 
vius, to  the  edge  of  the  most  fertile  spots  in  a  beau- 
tiful valley,  and  beholds  the  cottager,  either  at  wcirk, 
or  surrounded  by  his  family  at  home,  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  perfect  security,  though  the  neiglibour- 
ing   eminences  project,   many  of  them,  in  a  way 
which  renders  the   renewal  of  the  same  calamity 
every  moment  probable.     A  similar  accident  and 
to  a  much  more  dreadful  extent,  has  lately  taken 
place,  it  seems,  in  the  canton  of  Schwitz.     One  of 
the  layers  or   beds  of  the  mountain  of  Ruffiberg 
gave  way  for  a  considerable  extent,  as  if  it  had  been 
squeezed  out,  and  rolled  like  a  torrent  into  the  val- 
ley below.     It  was  fatal  to  nearly  800  persons,  «ome 
of  whom  having  been  covered  up  in  their  houses  by 
the  soft  earth,  which  was  driven  forward  by  the  de- 
scending columns  of  rolled  pebbles,  may  have  lin- 
gered for  some  time.    The  layer  of  rolled  pebbles 
which  was  so   fatal  on  this  occasion  had  been  de- 
posited by  a  deluge  of  ancient  days,  at  the  height 
of  4800  feet  above  the  plain,  and  this  deluge  must 
have  been  followed  by  other  and  still  greater  con- 
vulsions of  nature,  for  enormous  fragments  of  gran- 
ite lie  scattered  along  the  descent  to  the  height  of 
1200  feet,  and  the  summit  is  composed  of  coal,  the 
materials  of  which  can  only  have  been  deposited 
there  from  the  surface  of  some  great  body  of  stag- 
nant water.    Its  vegetable  origin  may  still  be  traced. 
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The  goitre  or  swelling  of  tbe  throat  is  another 
evil,  which  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  are  ex- 
posed to,  as  I  have  already  observed  to  you  in  a 
former  letter,  arising,  I  am  more  and  more  persua- 
ded, from  the  causes  there  assigned,  and  erery  tra- 
veller who  has  spoken  of  the  Vallais,  has  told  us 
of  the  miserable  race  called  Cretins,  and  of  the  more 
than  ordinary  commiseration  they  excite  in  the 
minds  of  their  relatives.  Objects  ot  compassiou 
they  must  be  to  all,  but  still  more  of  horror,  for 
nothing  surely  is  better  calculated  to  humble  the 
pride  of  man,  than  tbe  view  of  a  fellow-creature  di- 
vested of  all  reason,  and  with  a  degree  of  instinct 
far  inferiour  to  that  of  the  greater  part  of  brutes* 
In  passing  through  Villeneuve,  which  is  not  far 
from  the  city  of  Aost,  says  M.  de  Saussure,  I  wish- 
ed to  ask  some  questions ;  but  could  find  no  one  to 
answer  me.  Such  of  the  inhabitants  as  were  capa- 
ble 9f  any  exertion,  were  at  work  in  the  fields,  and 
the  few  wretched  objects  I  saw  in  the  streets  were 
Cretins,  in  the  various  stages  of  imbecility.  A 
gloomy  silence,  or  a  few  inarticulate  sounds,  attend- 
ded  by  a  stupid  unmeaning  stare,  explained  tome 
at  once,  that  all  of  them  were  idiots.  It  seemed  as 
if  some  evil  genius,  such  as  we  read  of  in  fairy  tales, 
had  passed  before  me,  and  converted  the  objects  of 
its  malevolence  into  brutes,  leaving  them  only  some- 
what of  their  original  form,  that  it  might  be  seen 
they  once  belonged  to  the  human  race. 

I  will  say  nothing  to  you  of  St.  Maurice  or  of 
Bex,  or  of  the  neighbouring  salt  mines,  but  refer 
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you  to  books,  which  you  possess,  and  in  which  you 
will  find  very  exact  descriptions. 

It  was  almost  dark  when  we  passed  through  St. 
Maurice,  and  I  felt  like  one  who  has  made  a  long 
day's  journey,  after  a  sleepless  night.  I  could  not, 
however,  but  recognize  the  spot,  where  I  had  arriv- 
ed, about  thirty  years  ago,  in  a  joyous  company  of 
young  Englishmen,  or  but  remember  how  struck 
we  all  were  with  the  charms  of  a  Yallaisanne,  in  the 
costume  of  the  country.  You  will  judge  of  this, 
and  of  the  other  dresses  of  the  Alps  and  of  Switzer- 
land, by  a  small  collection  I  send  you.* 

Our  journey  from  Bex  to  Morge,  through  the 
finest  part  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  was  on  a  Sunday^ 
and  in  good  weather,  after  two  or  three  days  of  rain ; 
the  roads  were  filled  with  people ;  a  number  were 
dancing  in  a  meadow,  by  the  lake  side ;  it  was  a  pic- 
ture of  happiness,  and  J  endeavoured,  as  I  looked 
on,  to  divert  my  attention  from  all  but  the  scene  be- 
fore me ;  but  if  ever  a  blindness  to  the  future  was 
kindly  giten  to  any  people,  I  believe  it  to  have  been 
given  to  these,  whose  fate  is  at  this  moment,  per- 
haps>  in  agitation.  The  all*devouring  ambition  of 
their  great  neighbour  is  at  work.  They  cannot 
look    for  assistance,   or  even  sympathy,  to  apy 

*  Penetrated  as  I  have  expressed  myself  on  more  than  one  occaslen 
vith  the  improper  condoct  of  the  people  of  Vaod  towards  Berne  in  the 
hoar  of  distress,  and  toirards  the  Vallais,  whose  inhabitants  the^  as- 
sisted tlie  French  in  sobdaing,  I  am  jet  glad,  that  mj  prophecj  has 
not  been  fulfilled  :  their  independence  was  respected  by  the  Cong;ress 
of  Vienna,  and  Vand,  with  a  representatiFO  goTemment  headed  b>f 
two  Landammaos,  who  assume  the  presidency  bj  tarns,  for  one  year 
each,  is  one  of  the  twenty-two  cantons. 
VOL.  I.  49 
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quarter,  and  will  end  by  swelling  the  list  of  his 
subjects.* 

We  arrived,  early  the  next  day,  at  Secberon,  hav- 
ing rapidly  completed  a  very  agreeable  tour,  and 
found  every  body  well.  Of  Secheron,  and  of  our 
situation  there,  I  will  give  you  an  account  hereafter. 
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I  PROMISED  you  in  one  of  my  letters,  to  say  some- 
thins;  more  of  the  as^riculture  of  Piedmont ;  and 
I  do  so  with  the  more  pleasure,  as  the  observations 
of  others,  such  as  I  was  able,  in  some  measure,  to 
verify,  have  rendered  the  task  a  very  easy  one, 
and  as  it  resembles,  so  nearly,  that  of  S.  Caro- 
lina. Their  labourers  live  almost  exclusively  as 
our  negroes  do,  on  Indian  corn  or  Meliga,  and  a 
great  deal  of  labour  and  attention  is  bestowed  on 
this  useful  plant,  and  the  more  so,  as  the  Piedmon- 
tese  planter  has  discovered  the  happy  art  of  in- 
teresting his  hired  servants  in  the  culture  of  it 
Each  of  them  undeilakes  a  certain  number  of  acres, 

*  I^aU  oddedby  an  inkabUant  oftke  Pay$  de  Vwd. 
The  people  of  the  Fays  de  Vaiid  may  have  been  intMig  on  lome  o&- 
cuioot,  but  Uiat  ^licy  cannot  be  bad,  which  hai  M  to  so  adTantag»> 
ons  a  change  in  their  sltoation.  All  titles,  and  feudal  lerrieefl  ban 
been  redeemed.  The  people,  who  were  once  subjects,  are  now  eiti* 
lens ;  and  Justice  is  brought  to  their  own  doors,  and  administered  by 
magistrates  of  their  own  choice,  and  agreeably  to  laws  of  their  owi 
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which  he  cuhivates  when  he  can  be  spared  from 
his  master's  work ;  bis  wife  and  children  assist  him, 
and  sometimes  a  passing  wanderer,  who  can  handle 
a  hoe»  or  any  of  the  neighbouring  poor  who  are  dis- 
posed to  work,  may  be  had  upon  easy  terms.    Of 
the  produce  of  the  land,  so  cultivated,  he  gets  a 
third,  which  forms  a  comfortable  addition  to  his 
wages.     The  land  intended  for  Indian  corn,  is  al- 
ways well  manured,  and  the  plant  receives  at  least 
three  hand  hoeings  besides  being  earthed  up ;   it  is 
even  watered  in  dry  seasons,  where  water  can  be 
commanded,  by  flowing  the  interval  between  the 
beds.     The  leaves,  or  as  we  call  them  in  America, 
the  blades,  are  never  stript,  or  the  tops  cut,  but 
when  the  grain  has  been  harvested,  the  whole  plant 
is  pulled  up,  and  bupdles  are  made  of  it,-  to  be 
reserved  for  the  use  of  the  cattle  in  the  winter.   An 
emioe  or  about  twenty^one  quarts  of  Indian  corn  is 
sown  to  the  journal,  which  is  somewhat  less  than 
the  English  acre  (being  as  39,108  are  to  43,560) 
and  the  average  produce  is  from  30  to  54  emines, 
or  from  20  to  between  30  and  40  bushels  to  the 
acre.     A  crop  of  rye,  sown  at  broad  cast,  frequent* 
ly  succeeds  the  Meliga,  and  a  change  of  crop, 
for  the  succeeding  season,  is  sometimes  made  hy 
vetches,  or  by  beans  of  the  sort  we  plant  among 
our  corn  in  America ;  of  these  it  is  not  unusiial  to 
make  thirty  emines  to  the  journal.    To  rye,  some- 
times succeeds  the  quarantaine  or  rare-ripe  corD> 
as  I  have  heard  it  called  in  America,  the  field  is 
then  well  ploughed  and  manured,  and  wheat  is 
sown  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a  half  bushels  to  the 
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acre.  Both  wheat  and  rye  are  for  Ibe  roost  part 
harvested  by  contract,  at  ten  per  cent,  in  kind ;  tbe 
proprietor  furni^ing  carts,  and  the  contractor  tak- 
ing off  little  more  than  tbe  ear  of  tbe  plant  The 
stubble  is  afterwards  mowed.  The  grain  when 
reaped  is  generally  separated  from  tbe  straw,  by 
threshing  with  light  flails  on  a  clay  floor,  I  say 
generally,  for  it  is  sometimes  trodden  out  by  horses. 
Both  methods  indeed  are  frequently  had  recourse 
to,  and  in  either  case  the  work  is  sometimes  per- 
formed by  night,  in  order  to  avoid  the  beat  of  the 
day.  Thirteen  men  with  twenty*four  horses  In  six 
days  have  cut,  transported  to  the  bam  yard,  thresh- 
ed, winnowed,  and  measured  the  produce  of  18 
acres.  An  equal  number  of  negroes  with  all  tlie 
assistance  of  boats,  which  the  {banter  in  Carolina 
can  give  them,  would  have  been  barely  able  iohartesl 
only  the  same  quantity  of  rice,  in  the  same  tioDie. 
Mo  idea  of  the  Scotch  thresAiing  machine  seems  to 
have  reached  Piedmont,  and  judging  by  the  much 
greater  distance  which  separates  S.  Carolina  from 
that  country  ;  it  is  but  too  probable,  that  ages  will 
roll  away  before  Piedmont  can  derive  any  advan- 
tage  from  the   wonderful    improvements  of  our 

neighbour  Mr.  H «  wbo  with  as  many  mutes  at 

his  command  as  Archimedes  had,  is  confident,  that 
be  would  have  performed  still  greater  wonders  than 
Archimedes  himself  did.  To  wheat  there  fre- 
quently succeeds  clover^  though  it  is  an  article  in 
no  great  estimation,  for  the  command  of  wat^ 
enables  the  farmer  to  have  as  much  meadow  as  be 
pleases^  and  with  rery  little  irolible*  Heai|>^  tho^ii 
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it  grows  very  well  in  Piedmont,  is  never  planted  as 
an  article  of  9ale,  but  in  the  way  cotton  is  in  the 
upper  part  of  Yir^nia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
some  house,  and  for  domestick  puiposes.  Great 
quantities  of  rape-seed  .are  made,  and  with  hardly 
any  attention,  but  what  is  sufficient  to  protect  it 
from  the  cattle.  The  produce  of  an  acre,  in  rape^ 
seed,  is  generally  worth  between  six  and  seven 
pounds  Merling.  It  would  be  more  generally  at- 
tended to,  were  it  not  for  the  quantity  of  walnuts, 
which  furnish  ^n  oil,  that  is  sold  for  between  six 
and  eis^ht  French  sous  a  pint,  and  thb,  when  made, 
without  having  been  heated,  i»  not  unwholesome, 
an* I  is  always  far  more  agreeable  to  the  taste  than 
rape  oil,  which  last  is  frequently,  however,  used  in 
cookery,  and  almost  always  for  the  lamp.  The 
marc  or  residue,  which  remains,  after  the  rape  oil 
has  been  expressed,  forms  a  cake,  which  serve$(  to 
fatten  cattle.  But  the  article  of  all  others,  which 
is  cultivated  with  the  most  attention  in  Piedmont, 
and  which,  as  you  may  easily  imagine,  F  was  most 
desirous  to  learn  the  management  of,  is  rice.  The 
fieinaer,  who  has  a  proper  command  of  running 
water,  which  he  can  almost  any  where  purchase^ 
tind  who  destines  a  tract  of  land  for  rice,  begins  by 
dividf0g  it  into  as  many  portions  as  are  necessary, 
in  order  to  preserve  an  exact  level  in  each ;  and 
this  he  does  with  iJt^e  assistance  of  persons  who 
iniike  h  profession  ef  levelling.  These  portions  are 
^flrated  by  %afkkft  aboift  eighteen  inch<^  high,  and 
i^dk  division  is  well  broken  up  and  harrowed. 
The  water  is  ^ft^rwwds  let  in,  ahd  t:ept  on  uirtil 
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the  surface,  to  the  depth  of  several  inches.  U  con- 
▼erted  into  a  state  of  mud ;  it  is  then  drawn  oSf 
the  rice,  having  been  previously  steeped,  is  ianDe- 
diately  sown  at  broad  cast,  and  the  water  is  brought 
on  again.  The  only  attention  afterwards  requisite, 
is  to  see  that  every  division  be  kept  tiowed  to  the 
depth  of  eight  or  nine  inches,  and  that  the  water  be 
very  slowly,  but  constantly,  in  motion,  from  the 
upper  division,  into  which  it  is  received  at  first  to 
the  lower,  from  which  it  is  discharged;  the  com- 
munication being  kept  up  by  breaches  of  a  proper 
size  prepared  in  each  bank  for  that  purpose,  in  the 
nature  of  a  waste-way  to  a  milMam.  Should  a 
growth  of  weeds  appear  likely  to  injure  the  crop, 
there  are  labourers  to  be  hired,  who  go  into  the 
water,  and  pull  them  up  by  the  roots,  and  this  is 
all  the  culture  which  the  rice  requires  or  receives. 
The  water  is  withdrawn  six  or  eight  days  before 
harvest,  the  rice  is  cut  with  a  sickle,  it  is  threshed, 
either  with  a  flail  or  by  horses,  and,  having  been 
winnowed,  it  is  pounded,  but  without  having  been 
previously  passed  through  a  pair  of  mill-stones,  as 
with  us.  The  pounding  machine  is  of  a  very  rude 
construction,  such  as  was  in  use  about  thirty  years 
ago,  in  Carolina,  and  such  as  bespeaks  the  very  in- 
fancy of  art.  The  mortars  are  small,  the  pestles 
light,  and  they  are  placed  much  further  from  the 
shaft  than  there  is  occasion  for. 

The  rice,  when  pounded,  is  sifted  by  band,  for 
no  Dillet  has  appeared  among  them,  as  yet,  to  intro- 
duce the  inestimable  advantage  of  the  roWsvi 
Bkreen,  or  thie  other  imf^vements  which  wq  owe  to 
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his  ingenuity,  and  to  the  ingenuity  of  bis  friend 
Oliver  Evans.* 

The  most,  I  was  told,  ever  performed  by  their 
most  powerful  machine,  was  ten  barrels  of  six 
hundred  weight,  in  twenty-four  hours.  I  bad  been 
informed  that  1580  lbs.  at  the  average  of  $2,50 
the  hundred  weight,  of  merchantable  rice,  was  fre^ 
quently  made  to  the  acre,  but  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, and  from  the  best  authority,  that  the  average 
crop  does  not  much  exceed  half  that  quantity.  The 
small  rice,  the  flour,  and  the  straw,  go  a  great  way 
towards  the  expense  of  a  rice  plantaticHi  in  Pied- 

*  It  will  be  ft  paiofol  recollection  hereafter,  when  the  hospitable  and 
liberal  minded  gentietnen  of  Carolina  come  to  reflect  on  the  manner 
in  which  the  exertions  of  these  ingenioos  mechanicks  having  been  re- 
quitted.  Dillet  was  denied  the  payment  of  his  patent  right,  because 
a  rolllog  skreen  had  been  heard  of  in  Georgia,  and  something  Jike  it 
seen  in  North  Carolina,  and  because  an  individual  gentleman  bad  given 
orders  for  such  a  thing,  without,  however,  having  been  able  to  prevail 
upon  bis  mill-wright,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  business,  to  make  trial 
of  it ;  and  Kvans  lost  the  benefit  of  Ait  invention:  The  elevators,  af- 
ter aU,  were  nothing  more,  it  was  urged,  than  the  Persian  wheel  of 
former  times,  applied  to  the  purposes  of  transporting  grain ;  and  jet 
a  person  unacquainted  with  the  process  of  manufkctnring  rice,  would 
accuse  me  of  exaggeration,  if  I  were  to  enumerate  the  advantages, 
which  have  been  derived  from  these  two  inventions.  The  value  of  our 
exports  has  been  increased  considerably  ;  a  great  deal  of  labour  has 
been  saved ;  a  great  deal  of  theft  has  been  prevented ;  and  our  negroes 
have  been  rescued  from  the  most  odious  and  degrading  inquisition. 

It  was  not  thus  that  Arkwright  was  rewarded  for  the  invention  of 
an  engine  to  spin  cotton ;  from  lieing  an  itinerant  barber  he  rose  to 
great  opulence,  and  was  knighted  ;  and  it  is  deserving  of  notice,  that 
when  a  person,  of  the  name  of  Hayes,  endeavoured,  as  in  the  case  of 
Dillet,  to  set  aside  Arkwright's  patent,  by  proving  that  he  had  pre- 
viously invented  an  engine  of  the  same  kind,  the  objection  was  over- 
ruled, on  his  not  being  able  to  prove,  that  be  had  brought  it  to  per- 
fecUon,  and  made  trial  of  it. 
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mont    These,  one  might  suppose,  from  the  mode 
pursued,  would  not  be  very  considerable ;  but  the 
wages  of  the  persons  employed  in  harvesting,  are 
three  and  four  times,  not  unfrequently,  greater,  than 
a  labourer  would  receive  on  any  other  occasion. 
He  here  ventures  his  health,  if  not  his  life,  and 
must  be  paid  accordingly.    And  then  the  profits  of 
gleaning,  to  which  the  poor  of  Piedmont  consider 
themselves  as  entitled^  by  the  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture, are  so  considerable,  that  a  poor  man  has  been 
known  to  refuse  any  thing  less  than  three  French 
livres  a  day,  if  be  gave  up  the  chance  of  gleaning. 
The  rizier  too,  or  overseer,  whose  employment 
it  is  to  see  that  the  different  divisions  are  supplied 
with  the  proper  quantity  of  water,  and  with  a  regu- 
lar change  of  it,  is  well  paid  for  his  time  and  trouble ; 
he  receives  five  per  cent  of  the  gross  produce. 
This  mode  of  payment  is  very  common,  and  it  is 
not  unusual  for  the  proprietor  to  agree  with  some 
one,  who,  for  a  stipulated  price,  undertakes  tlie 
whole  business  of  harvesting,  threshing,  and  pound* 
ing*    On  these  occasions,  he  furnishes  his  carts,  to 
assist  in  transporting  the  rice  to  the  threshing-floor, 
and  provides  a  pounding  machine,  and  commonly 
pays  one  sixth  or  about  sixteen  per  cent  of  the 
produce,  to  the  contractor,  who  having  provided  a 
numerous  and^active  gang,  works  day  and  night  un- 
til the  business  is  finished.    The  straw,  after  it  has 
been  threshed,  is  carefully  put  up  in  stacks  and 
used  as  fodder ;  but  the  poor  of  the  neighbourhood 
generally  solicit  permission  to  thresh  it  over  again 
more  than  once.     For  the  first  time,  they  g^ta 
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third  of  the  grain  that  »  produced ;  for  the  second 
time  a  half,  and  for  the  third  time  two-thirds.  To 
those  who  have  lired  on  a  rice  plantation,  in  Caro- 
lina, and  who  remember  the  appearance  in  the 
spring,  of  any  place,  over  which  rice^traw  has  been 
scattered,  during  the  winter,  it  will  not  appear  sur- 
prising, that  the  poor  of  Piedmont  should  be  able 
to  bestow  their  labour  advantageously,  and  so  re- 
peatedly, on  the  same  sheaves. 

The  law  of  Piedmont  prevents  any  one  from 
cultivating  rice,  within  three  miles  of  a  town ;  a 
caution,  w  hicb,  in  their  mode  of  culture,  one  would 
think  superfluous.     The  difference  of  effect  upon 
the  atmosphere  between  the  effluvia,  arising  from 
land  fit  for  rice,  and  from  water,  which  is  slowly, 
but  conlinuaily  in  motion,  cannot  be  very  impor- 
tant.     The  great  advantage  of  the  Piedmontese 
over  the  Carolina  planter,  is,  that  he  can  always 
procure  labourers,  and  for  a  limited  time,  and  that 
be  is  certain  of  precisely  the  quantity  of  water  he 
requires,  without  ever  bein;^  alarmed  by  accidents 
arising  from  too  much ;  it  is  an  article  he  purchases 
the  use  of,  giving  such  a  price  for  an  opening  of 
such  dimensions,  through  which  it  is  made  to  flow, 
in  the  direction  he  chooses,  and  he  either  bargains 
with  his  neighbour  for  transmitting  it  to  him,  or 
turns  it  into  a  common  ditch,  provided  for  that 
purpose. 

They  make  but  very  little  wine  in  Piedmont, 
and  that  of  an  inferiour  quality  ;  but  the  smaller 
proprietors  of  land,  and  the  poor,  derive  consider- 
able advantage  from  raising  silk  worms.     Gibbon's 
VOL.  I.  50 
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Ustory  has  inforaied  you  horn  this  wonderbl 
little  animal  was  first  iDtroduced  in  Europe,  and 
you  know  from  your  own  experience»  thai  it  is 
raised  upon  tbe  leayes  of  tbe  mulberry,  a  tree 
which  abounds  in  Piedmont. 

The  raiser  of  the  silk  worm  is  generally  a  poor 
man»  who  either  purchases  mulberry  leaTes.  at  so 
much  a  pound,  or  hires  a  number  of  trees  for  the 
season,  ai  the  rate  of  from  thirty  to  forty  French 
sous  a  tree ;  or  more  frequently,  goes  halFcs  with 
the  proprietor  of  them.  Tbe  average  price  of  raw 
silk  is  about  a  guinea  the  rup,  which  is  eij(hieea 
and  a  half  pounds ;  there  are  houses  where  twenty 
nips  are  made  annually. 

The  level  surface  of  the  country,  the  soil  of 
which  is  principally  clay,  under  a  thin  surface  of 
mould,  the  care  with  which  it  is  drained,  the  growth 
of  the  rice,  and  the  great  attention  which  is  paid 
to  keep  the  fields,  which  are  in  dry  culture,  as 
clean  as  possible,  remindMI  me  of  the  lower  parts 
of  Carolina.  But  the  Piedmontese  farmer,  or 
planter,  as  we  should  call  him,  makes  more  use  of 
the  plough  in  preparing  his  land  for  rice,  than  we  ge- 
nerally do.  Instead  of  endeavouring  to  raise  their 
own  oxen,  which  is  our  custom,  they  sell  tiieir 
calves,  and  buy  oxen  ready  broke  at  about  sixty 
dollars  the  yoke ;  and  as  the  driver  does  not  re- 
ceive more  than  sixty  dollars  a  year  as  wagesr  and 
a  certain  allowance  of  Indian  corn ;  they  prepare 
the  land  for  rice,  or  for  any  other  grain,  at  what  we 
should  esteem  a  very  small  expense.  They  have 
the  advaotage,  also,  of  rapid  rivers  deacendiog  fioBi 
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neighbouring  mountains ;  and  with  sovereigns  who 
have  always  the  power  to  order,  and  (be  means  to 
defray,  and  very  generally  the  inclination  to  effect, 
whatever  may  be  of  general  utility,  they  have  car- 
ried the  science  of  canal  navigation,  and  of  irriga- 
tion to  its  utmost.    You  will  see  in  Arthur  Young 
what  miracles  of  splendour  and  luxury  could  arise 
from*  the  noble  dairies  in  the  unwholesome  marshes 
of  Iiodf,  and  you  will  be  surprised,  that  a  farmer, 
and  a  farmer  of  so  much  good  sense  and  knowledge 
of  the  world,  should  not  have  attempted  to  suggest 
a  better  use  of  superfluous  wealth,  than  the  as- 
sembKtig  the  best  dancers  and  best  singers  of  Italy, 
fb^idie  evening  amusement  of  the  neighbouring 
cuHivatoi^.     A  traveller  is  surprised  to  perceive 
the  vines  of  this  well  cultivated  country,  trained 
from  tree  to  tree,  which,  though  beautiful  to  the 
sight,  must  affect  the  fertility  of  the  soil ;   but  the 
leaves  of  such  trees  as  are  preferred  for  this  pur- 
pose are  as  carefully  harvested,  if  I  may  use  the 
expression,  as  the  grapes  are,  and  form  a  very 
principal  resource  of  winter  fodder  for  the  cattle* 
The  science  of  irrigation,  to  which  Italy,  as  I  have 
observed,  and  particularly  Piedmont  and  the  Mi- 
lanese, owe  whatever  is  seen  of.  opulence  and  of 
comfort,  is  one  of  the  faiany...  advantages  which 
Europe  derives  to  this*  day  from  the  Crusades. 
Providence,  you  will  say,  might  have  promoted  the 
same  objects  by  means  less  destructive  to  so  man^ 
thousands  of  human  creatures,  but  providence  knows 
best,  and  chose  that  Europe  should  owe  its  inter- 
nd  tranquiility  for  a  time,  and  the  revival  of  com- 
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oi6rce>  and  of  many  useful  arts,  which  bad  been 
long  forgotten,  and  the  principal  cities  their  im- 
munities  and  privileges,  and  the  common  peopk 
their  personal  freedom,  to  this  most  singular  in- 
stance  of  human  folly.   Connected  with  the  science 
of  irrigation,  is  the  knowledge  of  embarkment, 
which  is  frequently,  however,  but  of  little  avail 
against  the  violence  of  the  Po,  and  the  Tesino,  and 
even  of  some  of  the  inferiour  streams  of  upper 
Italy.    Those  mighty  rivers  are  like  giants,  who 
consent  to  be  confined  and  directed  for  a  time,  as 
Sampson  was  by  the  Philistines,  and  are  seen  to 
move  along  with  all  imaginable  gentleness  in  their 
collateral  branches;   but  there  are  seasons  wbea 
the  main  stream,  either  swelled  by  rain,  or  by  the 
sudden  melting  of  snow  on  the  neighbouring  Alps, 
18  seen  to  bear  down  every  thing  before  it,  wander- 
ing as  it  were  capriciously  over  the  plain,  ruioing 
the  villages,  laying  waste  the  fields,  and  giving  rise 
to  neyer  ending  law  suits,  for  the  property  of  the 
soil,  which  it  sometimes  disfigures,  or  gives  new 
boundaries  to,  and  sometimes  creates.    It  would  be 
Tery  easy,  more  from  the  books  I  have  within  my 
reach,  I  confess,  than  from  actual  observation,  to  say 
a  great  deal  more  of  Piedn^ont  and  of  the  Milanese^ 
and  to  give  you  some  account  of  soil,  climate,  and 
manufactures,  but  I  should  exceed  my  promised 
limits,  and  only  inform  you  of  what  you  mi^ 
yourself  read,  and    better   expressed  elsewhere* 
Among  the  books  I  have  had  recourse  to^  are  the 
letters  of  Roland,  better  knowq  as  the  husband  of 
^  pelebral«d  Modwie  Roland,  thw  as  an  author 
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or  a  minister ;  and  after  so  much  On  agriculture, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  sometbUig  o(  tliis  intei^ 
esting  and  greatly  unfortunate  couple*  Tbe  husband 
had  a  cultivated  rnind^  a  i^ay  imagination,  a  warm 
heartland  tbe  affectation  at  least,  perhaps  tbe  re^lity^ 
of  unshaken  probity,  with  something  in  his  appear- 
ance, sayR  Ihimourier,  that  commanded  rlRspect  and 
confidence ;  having  been  admitted  into  good  com- 
pany on  the  footing  of  a  traveller  and  a  man  of  let^ 
ters,  he  seems  never  to  have  cherished  that  bitter 
hatred  against  the  higher  order  of  society  which 
characterized  his  wife,  and  which  she  supposed  she 
had  imbibed  from  reading  Plutarch,  and  mistoi^fc,  as 
people  do  every  day,  for  the  love  of  liberty,  and  of 
equal  rights.  I  should  hare  felt  much  more  for 
them  both,  had  they  appeared  to  feel  for  the  dis- 
tresses of  tbe  Royal  Family.  They  have  expiated 
their  errours,  however,  she  at  the  scaffold,  and  he 
by  havit^  encountered  death  in  a  still  more  fright- 
ful form.  He  had  found  refuge  at  Rouen,  in  the 
house  of  a  friend,  and  remained  there  till  the  death 
ai  Madame  Roland  was  announced  in  the  papers. 
Being  determined  not  to  survive  her,  and  as  cto- 
termined  not  to  betray  the  friend,  who  had  receiv- 
ed hiba,  he  quitted  Rouen  in  the  evening,  walked, 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  towards  Paris, 
and  then  seating  himself  upon  a  stone  by  the  road 
ride,  he  resolutely  executed  his  purpose,  with  an 
instrument,  which  he  had  provided  against  every 
emergency. 

Tou  have  read  Madame  Roland's  appeal  to  pos- 
terity»  and  niust  faaye  admired  the  caliPf  and  almost 
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ciieeifut  rietr»  she  was  able  to  cast  over  her  past 
life,  when  immured  in  prison,  and  with  the  certaintj 
of  death  before  her  eyes.  She  foretold  that  her 
husband  would  not  survive  her.  And  surely  if 
'Suicide  be  ever  to  be  excused,  it  was  in  bis  sHu* 
atton. 

Their  daughter  Eudora  is  now  linng,  I  am  toid, 
in  Paris,  and  having  re-entered,  by  marriage,  into 
the  class  of  life,  from  which  her  parents  had  bees 
unfortunately  elevated,  the  probability  is^  tfaat  ber 
destiny  will  be  a  much  happier  one  than  tbeiiB. 
"Speaking  of  Roland  very  natmtdiy  pots  one  n 
mind  of  his  friend  Bi*issot,  who,  though  as  wrong- 
headed,  and  as  mistaken  as  any  one,  in  those  horrid 
times  of  universal  madness,  had  good  iotentions, 
I  believe ;  better,  at  least,  than  those  of  Ibe  party, 
to  whose  rage  he  fell  a  victim,  and  yet  evidently, 
such  as  give  some  idea  of  what  was  meant  by  t 
priest,  who  told  his  penitent,  that  hell  would  be 
found  paved  with  good  intentions. 

He  left  two  sons,  it  seems,  one  of  viliom  lost  bis 
life  in  bringing  back  to  davery,  those  negroes  in  Si 
Domingo,  to  whose  liberty  Brissot  bad  so  iqfudi- 
ciously,  I  might  also  say  wickedly  contribiited,  and 
the  other  is  now  in  Paris  in  circumstances  of  some 
distress.  He  had  been  phoed  by  the  government, 
at  one  of  the  Lyceis,  or  publick  schools,  and  wfaea 
ealled  up  to  take  the  oath  of  aHegianoe  to  tbe  Em- 
perour,  in  common  with  the  other  studeals»  and 
the  masters,  he  resolutely  refused ;  he  oould  not, 
he  said,  bring  himself  to  aot  in  sueh  violalioft  of  the 
principleB,for  which  fab  fatber  bad  ^d ;  he  then 
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walked  down  the  steps  of  the  ball,  and  returned 
home. 

There  are  but  few  instances  of  such  energy  in 
France,  either  because  individuals  see  the  necessity 
of  the  change,  which  has  lately  taken  place,  or  be- 
cause they  never  felt  what  tbey  affected. 

One  of  the  most  active  instruments  of  Jacobinism, 
in  punishing  the  pretended  royalism  of  the  Lyon- 
nese,  after  the  siege,  is  now  superintendant  of  the 
Imperial  Police,  nor  is  it  possible  to  conceive  a 
more  useful  coadjutor,  a  more  pliant  counsellor,  a 
more  flattering  harranguer,  upon  all  occasions,  than 
hot  that  very  man,  Cambacere6,  who  moved  th"^  or- 
der of  the  day,  when  Louis  the  XV  L  solicited  a 
little  longer  time  to  {urepare  himself  for  death.  ^ 
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One  short  excursion  more,  my  dear  daughter,  and 
then  we  bid  adieu  to  Geneva.  As  the  weather  be- 
came cooler  in  the  Autumn,  and  the  beauties  of 
our  prospect  were  fading  away,  we  determined  to 
diversify  the  scene  by  a  visit  to  Annecy,  which  you 
will  easily  find  on  the  map  of  Savoy.  It  lies  a  lit- 
tle to  the  left  of  the  road.  F.  and  1  had  travelled 
along  the  way  to  Turin,  which  has  attracted  some 
attention  from  Rousseau's  description  of  the  life 
he  led  there,  and  his  first  interview  with  Madan^ 
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de  Warens.  It  possesses  a  thousand  better  claims 
to  attention  than  from  (hat  circumstance,  and  has 
been  the  residence  of  far  better  people  than  either 
Kousseau  or  Madame  de  Warens ;  but  I  question 
if  one  person  in  a  hundred  would  have  known  of 
such  a  place,  had  it  not  been  for  the  description  I 
allude  to. 

We  began  to  ascend,  shortly  after  leaving  Gene- 
ra, and  were  in  a  few  hours  on  the  top  of  mount 
Sion,  which  is  the  lowest  of  the  mountains  that  sur- 
round the  Lake.  It  served,  probablj,  as  a  waste- 
way  to  the  waters  of  the  great  lake  in  ancient  times, 
before  a  passage  had  been  burst  at  r£cluse,  and 
this  idea,  which  is  M.  de  Saussure's,  is  confirmed  by 
tlie  number  of  smooth  pebbles  on  the  summit  of  the 
ascent,  and  the  rapid  declivity  on  the  other  side. 

We  hei-e  stopped  for  a  moment  to  look  back 
upon  the  country  behind  us  ;  upon  the  lake,  upon 
the  city,  and  upon  the  environs,  and  then  proceeded 
towards  a  place,  at  the  extremity  of  Saleve,  where 
a  long  and  hollow  passage,  formed  by  the  torrents 
of  former  days,  and  which  is  said  to  have  been  the 
repair  of  a  troop  of  smugglers  and  banditti  in  the 
last  century,  is  now  the  seat  of  a  poor  and  peaceful 
Savoyard  village.  I  should  have  observed  to  you, 
that  on  the  slope  between  Mount  Sion  and  Saleve, 
on  the  side  towards  Geneva,  is  an  ancient  Chartreux, 
where  the  monks  of  St  Bruno  formerly  cultivated 
a  flourishing  farm,  and  sung  psalms  and  said  their 
prayers,  and  bestowed  all,  which  their  simple  wants 
could  spare,  on  the  poor  of  the  neighbourhood.  It 
M  now  a  brewery,  and  I  cannot  find  that  either  the 
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morals,  or  the  worldly  prosperity  of  the  country, 
hare  been  in  any  degree  benefited  by  the  change. 

The  invectives  to  be  met  with  in  so  many  books, 
and  in  the  conversation  of  so  many  people,  against 
the  idleness  and  luxury  of  the  regular  clergy  of 
France,  always  remind  Tne  of  the  Englishman  Dr. 
Moore  speaks  of,  at  Naples,  who,  talking  of  what 
he  is  to  have  for  supper  in  town,  after  an  ample 
dinner  in  the  country,  inveighs  from  a  warm  post- 
chaise,  against  the  sloth,  laziness  and  sensual  habits 
of  two  barefooted  Carmelites. 

Be  assured,  that  in  the  abolition  of  those  vari- 
ous orders,  and  in  the  confiscation  of  their  property, 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  useless  cruelty  and 
oppression.  The  destruction  of  the  order  of  the 
Jesuits  had  preceded  the  revolution,  and  it  must 
be  allowed  that  the  society  had  in  some  measure 
deserved  their  fate ;  but  there  were  other  religious 
orders,  against  whom  no  accusation  of  avarice  or 
ambition  could  be  brought,  whose  predecessors 
had  been  the  first  settlers  of  the  country,  had 
given  an  example  of  successful  agriculture,  and 
had  by  labouring  with  their  own  hands,  taken  off 
by  degrees  the  dishonour,  which  had  been  igno- 
rantly  attached  to  the  idea  of  manual  industry, 
whilst  others  were  employed  in  copying  the  literary 
productions   of    former   times,   the   Conveut    bell* 

*  In  monasteries  the  lamp  of  knowledge  continued  to  burn,  how- 
ever dimly.  In  them  men  of  business  were  formed  for  the  state. 
The  art  of  writing  was  cultivated  by  the  Monks,  and  they  were  the 
only  proficients  in  mechanicks,  gardening  and  architecture.  When 
we  examine  the  sites  of  ancient  monasteries,  we  are  sometimes  in- 
clined to  say  with  the  vulgar,  that  the  clergy  always  chose  the  beat 
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which  invited  the  neighbouring  barbarians  to  prayers, 
at  certain  hours,  amused  and  softened  their  minds 
with  the  pomp  of  worship,  blended  with  the  charms 
of  musick,  and  raised  them  to  a  sense  of  their  moral 
duties.  Even  the  miracle  plays,  or  mysteries,  or 
moralities,  as  those  entertainments  were  sometimes 
called,  which  the  Monks  exhibited  in  their  Con- 
vents, were  not  without  utility;  they  served  to  call 
off  the  attention  of  the  neighbouring  gentry  and 
their  followers  from  sports,  in  which  mere  brutal 
strength  and  corporeal  agility  were  exerted,  to  a 
sort  of  intellectual  entertainment,  and  instructed 
them,  for  few  of  any  order  of  men  but  the  clei^ 
could  read  in  those  days,  in  the  great  outlines  of 
Christianity.  A  pious  man  in  such  an  audience, 
was  no  more  shocked  at  seeing  the  Devil  upon  the 
stage,  than  we  are  at  seeing  Richard  the  III.,  and 
these  studied  religion,  as  we  might  study  history  at 
a  play  of  Shakspeare.  Society  was  indebted  to  the 
Priesthood  also  and  to  the  Monks  for  the  useful 
institution  of  the  Truce  of  God,  bj  which  all  hos- 
tilities were  suspended  within  a  certain  distance 
of  every  religious  house,  during  those  particular 
days  of  every  week,  which  had  been  consecrated 
by  the  mysteries  of  the  death  of  Christ;  and  if,  as 
Hume  (no  prejudiced  man  in  favour  of  revealed 
religion)  observes,  if  some  respite  to  the  miseries 

of  the  land,  and  the  most  commodious  habitations ;  but  we  do  Dot 
advert,  that  religious  houses  were  frequently  erected  on -waste 
grounds,  afterwards  improved  by  the  art  and  industry  of  the  clergy; 
who  alone  had  art  and  industry. — Lord  HaUes^  Annals  of  Scotland. 
See  also  Plajifair^a  Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of  Mathematical 
and  Physical  Knowledge,  part  1st.  p.  8.    Boston  Edition. 
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of  mankind  was  procured,  if  time  was  thus  given 
for  the  angry  passions  of  hostile  chieftains  to  cool ; 
superstition,  if  such  it  must  be  called,  rendered,  in 
this   instance,  a  service   to  society,   which  philoso- 
phy might   be  proud  to  claim.     But  gratitude  to- 
wards our  benefactors  is  not  the  virtue   of  these 
latter  days,  when  cold-hearted  calculation  has,  in  so 
many  instances,  got  the  better  of  right  and  justice. 
What  would  be  thought  in  America,  if  our  govern- 
ment were,  some  centuries    hence,    to  assert  that 
they  had  a  right  to  confiscate  the  property  of  the 
Swiss   colonists,    who   are    now  establishing   them- 
selves in  some  part  of  our  western  territory,  on  pre- 
tence of  their  having  paid  but  a  small  price,  or  per- 
haps no  price  at  all,  for  an  extensive  tract  of  fertile 
soil,  and  were  to  reproach  them  for  possessing  those 
Tallies  and   hill  sides,  which   the  industry  of  their 
ancestors  had  converted  into  wheat  fields,  or  cover- 
ed with  vines?  But  the  American  government  into 
whatever  hands  it  may  fall,  will  never  be  so  unjust. 
When  Europe  no  longer  afforded  scope  to  the  ro- 
mantick  perhaps,  but  still  respectable  zeal  of  the 
christian   missionary,  we  find    him   exposed   by  his 
own  choice  in  the  wilds  of  Africa  and  South  A-ftie- 
rica  to  all  those  horrors  and  difficulties,  the  bare  en- 
durance of  which,  under  the  worst  of  motives,  has 
been  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  licentious  followers 
of  Cortez  and  Pizarro,  and  who  can  but  admire  the 
success  which  in  many  cases  followed  their  efforts, 
and  particularly  those  of  the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay  ? 
They  were  ambitious  perhaps,  those  good  fathers, 
but  I  like  that  ambition-  which  can  excite  its  vota- 
ries to  encounter  snakes,   insects,   and  pestilential 
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exhalations,  and  savage  beasts,  and  sttU  more  aaTagt 
men,  in  the  cause  of  piety  and  good  morals.  It 
may  have  been  necessary  to  suppress  the  order  of 
Jesuits,  but  it  was  surely  unnecessary  to  disperse 
the  converts  they  had  collected  in  well  built  viya- 
ges  amid  fertile  fields,  and  to  drive  them  from  the 
blessi  ngsof  civilization,  into  that  state  of  camiibal* 
ism  and  ferocbus  nature,  they  had  been  redeemed 
from. 

But  to  return  to  our  travels ;  the  country  be- 
comes flat  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towo; 
it  was  formerly,  no  doubt,  covered  by  the  waten 
of  the  lake,  before  they  were  diminished  by  some 
convulsion  of  nature ;  or  the  river,  by  which  thej 
vent  themselves,  had  formed  so  deep  a  cfaamieL 
They  are  now  shrunk  to  a  space  of  about  fourteen 
miles  in  length,  by  from  two  to  five  or  ni  ja 
breadth,  and  surrounded  by  gentle  hills,  interspersed 
with  villages,  and  chateaus,  and  corn  fields  and 
vineyards.  The  town  contains  nearly  five  thousand 
souls;  it  is  ill-built  and  dark.  In  former  tiBiS, 
that  is  to  say,  before  the  revolution,  it  used  to  be 
enlivened  by  the  sort  of  court,  which  the  Pisfaop^ 
who  still  retained  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Geneva, 
held  there,  and  by  the  residence  of  several  fanilies 
of  nobility.  The  demand,  too,  which  was  occasion* 
.  ed  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  by  the  number  of 
wealthy  convents,  gave  an  appearance  of  trade;  but 
the  Bishop  has  been  withdrawn  to  another  part  oi 
Savoy.  The  nobility  are  scattered  and  ruined,  voA 
the  convents  have  been  changed  into  gloomy  ware- 
houses, or  converted  to  other  purposes.  Ooe  of 
them,  and  I  am  sorry  it  shotild  be  that  of  the  poor 
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sisters  of  St  Clair,  whose  story  jou  have  not^  I  hope, 
forgotten,  has,  however,  been  applied  to  no  unworthy 
purpose.  It  has  become  the  seat  of  a  flourishing 
manufactory  of  cotton,  where  three  hundred  per- 
sons are  employed,  and  where  the  undertaker  hopes 
soon  to  employ  eight  hundred.  He  had  laboured,  as 
he  told  me,  under  several  difficulties^  which  nothing 
but  the  protection  of  the  government  could  have 
enabled  him  to  surmount.  The  government  had 
given  him  the  convent,  and  made  him  some  advan- 
ces of  money,  and  facilitated  his  getting  English' 
artists.  Still,  however,  and  although  the  necessaries 
of  life  were  extremely  cheap^  he  confessed  to  me 
that  he  should  never  be  able  to  contend  with  the 
English  manufactories,  unless  they  were  made  to 
pay  a  ten  per  cent.  doty.  And  on  these  terms,  he 
said  he  preferred  their  admission  to  the  certainty  of 
their  being  smuggled  whilst  they  remained  prohi- 
bited* So  great  was  the  partiality  for  any  thing 
English,  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  sell  some  of  his 
spun  cotton  as  such,  and  as  smuggled,  in  order  to  raise 
money.  He  had  just  finished  the  water-case  ibr  his 
large  wheel,  and  paved  it  with  the  tomb-stones  of 
the  abbesses  of  former  days.  I  could  not  help  think- 
ing bow  astonished  future  antiquarians  will  be,  if  any 
accident  should  bring  these  tomb-stones  to  their 
knowledge,  when  the  hand  of  time  shall  have  swept 
away  the  manufactory,  and  all  that  remember  it, 
and  what  a  system  of  geology  would  be  built  upon 
such  a  notable  discovery. 

Annecy  was  known  to  the  Romans ;  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  vent  for  a  part  of  the  waters  of  the 
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lake,  which  are  led  through  the  town,  and  are  made 
to  serve  many  useful  ends,  is  a  work  for  which  the 
inhabitants  of  succeeding  times  have  been  indebted 
to  them.  I  was  struck  with  the  size  and  appearance 
of  the  house  Madame  de  Warens  inhabited.  A 
bookseller  had  directed  me  to  the  street,  and  a  lit- 
tle girl,  who  stepped  out  of  a  neighbouring  shop, 
told  me  all  the  rest.  But  I  could  not  make  out 
Rousseau's  description  of  the  spot  where  the  inter- 
yiew  took  place.  The  rivulet,  which  he  places  to 
the  right,  is  to  the  left ;  and  there  must  be  some  er- 
rour  of  the  press,  unless  he  meant  to  the  right  of 
the  lady,  who  had  turned  to  speak  to  him.  I  took 
notice  of  the  private  door,  through  which  she  must 
have  passed  on  her  way  to  mass.  It  has  been  closed 
for  many  years,  and  is  incumbered  with  ruins.  The 
castle,  in  which  the  Counts  of  the  Genevois  resided 
some  centuries  ago,  and  which  has  been  since,  for  a 
time,  occupied  by  the  Bishop,  now  serves  partly  as 
a  prison,  and  partly  as  barracks  for  passing  detach-  / 
ments  of  the  army.  It  is  gloomy  and  spacious,  with 
prodigiously  thick  walls,  and  has  all  the  appearance 
of  having  been  designed  for  defence  as  well  as 
shelter. 

There  were  formerly,  I  was  told,  twenty-five  car- 
riages kept  in  Annecy,  but  now  there  is  not  one;  so 
that  the  first  people  of  the  present  day  have,  at 
least,  the  merit  of  not  being  ostentatious ;  they  are 
composed,  indeed,  of  what  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  vehe- 
ment flow  of  eloquence,  calls  the  *^  inferiour,  un- 
learned, mechanical,  and  merely  instrumental  pro- 
fessors of  the  law,  stewards  of  petty  local  jurisdio* 
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tions,  the  fomcnters  and  conductors  of  municipal 
litigation,  and  village  vexation.*' 

Of  the  families  of  Savoyard  nobility,  who  have: 
been  ruined  by  the  revolution,  no  one  was  more  dis- 
tinguished than  that  of  the  Marquis  de  Salles,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  ancient  and  princely  house  of  Ne- 
mours. The  two  last  males  of  this  noble  family, 
the  father  and  the  son,  both  died  in  the  service  of 
their  sovereign,  and  the  widow,  like  the  mother  of 
Thomson's  Lavinia,  lives  in  some  obscure  retire- 
ment, with  a  beautiful  daughter,  whom  I  have  seen. 
Their  residence  was  occasionally  at  Annecy,  but 
generally  at  the  castle  of  Douing,  a  noble  mansion 
built  on  a  peninsula  of  the  lake,  with  spacious  gar- 
dens, rising  in  terraces,  as  at  Isola  Bella,  and  com- 
manding a  still  more  variegated  prospect.  Our 
conductor  pointed  out  to  us  several  castles  in  the 
neighbourhood,  some  of  which  were  bosomed  high 
in  tufted  trees,  that  had  been  the  property  of  the 
Marquis,  and  he  led  us  over  the  house,  which  is 
large  and  commodious,  and  then  into  a  musick-room, 
which  is  detached  from  the  main  building,  and  seems 
to  hang  over  the  lake :  the  Marquis  had  erected  it 
for  his  daughter,  at  the  commencement  of  the  revo- 
lution, and  I  can  conceive  the  pleasure  he  promised 
himself  from  the  use  of  it. 

As  I  walked  along  the  terrace,  and  admired  tho 
neighbouring  hill  sides,  which  are  ragged  and  rocky 
at  their  extremities,  but  which  end  in  vineyards,  and 
in  a  gentle  slope  towards  the  water,  and  beheld  the 
large  fish,  the  monsters  of  these  deeps,  which  seem- 
ed slumbering  in  the  bosom  of  the  lake  below,  and 
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figured  to  myself  the  agreeable  varietj,  which  must 
once  or  twice  a  week  be  occasioned  by  a  fleet  of 
market  boats  under  full  sail;  on  their  way  to  Anoe- 
cy,  or  dis|)ersed,  as  they  frequently  are,  by  a  sudden 
gust  from  the  north-east,  I  could  not  but  give  way 
to  something  like  a  wish,  that  it  had  pleased  Provi- 
dence to  make  me  lord  of  such  a  property;  itseem^ 
ed  to  N.  that  she  could  pass  her  life  there. 

The  celebrated  St.  Francois  de  Salles,  who  lived 
in  the  century  before  the  last,  was  of  this  family. 
He  was  a  person  of  mild  manners,  of  great  good 
sense,  and  of  never-ceasing  benevolence.  His  let- 
ters contain  very  good  and  very  liberal  advice  od 
many  interestir^  occasions.  He  closed  a  long  and 
useful  life,  by  a  death  of  pious  resignation,  and  mi- 
racles were  so  clearly  proved  to  have  been  worked 
at  his  tomb,  that  the  Pope  could  not,  in  justice,  but 
make  a  saint  of  him.  It  is  really  affecting,  that 
man,  frail,  foolish,  ignorant  man,  should  thus  pre- 
sume to  marshal  the  ranks  of  heaven,  and  asai^  . 
places  there,  with  as  much  confidence  as  the  master 
of  the  ceremonies  does  at  a  watering-place  in  Eog* 
land.  A  Bishop  of  the  family  of  Clermont  Too- 
nerre  wished,  it  is  said,  to  have  carried  the  distinc- 
tion very  far  indeed.  He  thought  it  hard  that  vul- 
gar saints  should  be  placed  as  conspicuously  in  hea 
ven  as  those  who  were  born  gentlemen,  and  who 
had,  in  particular,  the  advantage  of  being  allied  to 
the  noble  house  of  Tonnerrc.*     Madame  de  Chaa- 

*  I  really  believe,  as  Gibbon  somewhere  says,  that  no  one  speak* 
contemptuously  of  high  birth  and  illustrious  ancestry,  but  he  who  is 
withoot  those  advaniagei  in  society.  This  great  Bistiom  liowereri  est- 
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tale,  grandmother  of  Madame  de  Sevigiid^  was  the 
friend  and  pupil  of  this  worthy  saint,  and  passed  a 
part  of  her  life  at  Annecy ;  it  was  by  hb  advice,  and 
under  his  directions,  that  she  founded  her  order  of 
the  visitation. 

There  is  a  great  deal  in  this  lady's  life  that  you 
would  read  with  pleasure.  One  would  think  Rich- 
ardson had  read  it,  and  had  his  mind  full  of  Madame 
de  Chantale,  when  he  describes  the  persecutions 
which  Clarissa  endured  from  her  family,  and  the  ar- 
rangements of  Pamela's  household. 

It  was  her  misfortune  to  lose  her  husband,  whom 
she  tenderly  loved,  and  whose  circumstances  she 
had  retrieved  by  her  spirit  of  good  order  and  econo- 
my, at  a  very  early  period :  and  her  mind  seems 
never  to  have  recovered  the  shock.  She  was  just 
and  generous  towards  her  children,  but  resolute  in 
opposition  to  their  opinion,  in  following  what  she 
thought  the  inspirations  of  heaven ;  and  when  her 
only  son  threw  himself  along  the  threshold  of  the 
door,  to  prevent  her  going  out,  upon  some  religious 
occasion,  she  calmly  stept  over  his  body,  and  pur- 
sued her  purpose. 

tainlj  carried  his  preteDsiong  too  far,  thoagh  liTiog  in  a  ooontrf  where 
the  distioctioD  of  birth  formed  an  order  io  the  State,  and  was  therefore 
eoosecrated  by  general  opinion,  hii  ideas  npon  that  subject  were  so 
exaggerated,  that  he  was  continually  exposing  himself  to  the  malignity 
of  the  wits,  Dor  did  they  spare  him  after  his  death.  In  an  epigram 
npoD  him,  he  is  made  to  doubt  in  hisjast  moments  that  God  would  ven- 
ture to  punish  a  Clermont  Tonnerre,  and  in  another  he  is  represented 
as  having  turned  bis  back  npon  Paradise,  when  be  saw  bow  few  pec- 
soDs  of  distinction  were  there. 
•TOL.      I.  •'52 
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It  is  not  a  little  singular,  or  it  is  perhaps  not  at 
all  so,  for  I  am  very  uncertain  which,  that  at  a  time, 
when  she  seems  to  have  been  particulary  desirous 
of  mortifying;  her  senses,  by  attending  the  sick  and 
the  poor  on  the  most  humiliating  occasions,  when 
she  had,  by  a  painful  operation,  and  in  order  to  drive 
away  all  terrestrial  thoughts,  impressed  the  figure 
of  the  cross  upon  her  breast,  she  attracted  her  Hi- 
rector's  attention,  and  drew  a  gentle  reproof  from 
him,  by  the  fineness  of  her  linen,  and  the  grace- 
fulness, with  which  her  hair  was  collected  under 
her  cap. 

Another  object  of  the  good  Bishop's  reproof  was 
the  too  great  eagerness  and  anxiety,  which  his  penir 
tent  displayed  in  the  work  of  her  salvation.  It  was 
too  restless  he  thought,  too  like  worldly  ambition, 
and  destructive  of  that  tranquillity  and  cheerfulness 
of  mind,  which  are  among  the  best  indications  of  a 
religious  disposition,  and  though  he  commended  her 
attention  to  rise  at  all  hours  of  the  night  for  the  pur- 
pose of  prayer,  he  yet  doubted  how  far  it  was  pro- 
per to  disturb  her  servants,  who  might  not  be  so 
piously  disposed.  She  survived  the  Saint  many 
years,  became  more  and  more  devout,  and  fell  by  de- 
grees into  practices  of  mortification,  and  rigorous 
8elf<<lenial,  which  his  enlightened  mind  and  great  good 
sense  would  certainly  have  disapproved  of.  As  there 
were  attestations  however  without  number,  of  mi- 
raculous events  in  the  life  of  (Madame  de  Chantale, 
and  of  cures  performed  and  relief  obtained  in  many 
painful  disorders  by  touching  her  relicks,  she  was 
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beatified  under  the  name  of  the  'blessed  Mother 
of  Chantale.  What  the  precise  difference  is  be- 
tween beatification  and  canonization,  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  tell  you.* 

*  A  Frenchman  of  my  acquaintance,  and  a  man  of  rank,  who  like  many 
of  his  country  meu,  affected  to  disbelieve  all  revealed  religion,  shewed 
me  one  day,  in  a  moment  of  confidence,  a  relick  of  this  ? enerable  lady, 
which  be  wore  constantly  in  bis  bowm.  It  was  a  fragment  of  one  of 
her  bones,  and  was  to  preser? e  him  from  the  danger  of  lightning.  It 
would  have  been  difBcalt,  it  would  have  been  cruel,  perhaps  to  have  un- 
deceived the  gentleman,  for  as  long  as  he  felt  himself  safe,  so  long  was 
he  convinced  of  the  miraculous  protection  which  the  relick:s  procured 
him.  But  how  are  we  to  comprehend  the  miracles  operated  by  the 
agpiicy  of  Madame  de  Chantale  during  her  residence  in  Burgundy  ? 
The  visions  she  had  seen  and  the  voices  she  had  heard  might  be  ac- 
counted for,  but  these  supernatural  interferences  were  of  a  nature  in 
which  there  could  be  no  mistake,  and  she  was  too  strictly  pious  to  have 
assisted  in  misleading  the  publick  mind.  On  one  occasion  tor  instance 
where  there  was  a  general  scarcity  throogbout  the  province  ;  she  in- 
variably supplied  all  who  applied  to  her  in  their  distress  for  food  from  a 
barrel  of  meal,  and  yet  it  is  solemnly  asserted  and  confirmed  by  herself 
that  the  barrel  which  never  became  empty,  and  w  liich  at  the  end  of 
the  season  of  scarcity  appeared  nearly  as  full  as  ever,  had  never  been 
replenished.  Nothing  is  perhaps  more  diflScult  to  ascertain  than  the 
limits  between  true  and  false  miracles.  When  in  the  year  1163  a  fa. 
mine  prevailed  in  Scotland,  the  Abbot  of  Melrose  ordered  all  who 
applied,  to  be  fed  from  the  stores  of  the  Abbey,  which  had  been  already 
ahnoat  exhausted,  and  this  was  done  constantly  during  three  months 
without  any  visible  diminution  of  corn  in  the  granary.  I  mean  not  to 
derogate  from  their  charity,  but  any  one,  who  has  seen  a  room  with 
two  doors,  n»y  discover  the  solution.    Lord  HaiUs*  AnnaU  qf  Scotland' 

There  is  a  singular  resemblance  between  the  character  of  Madame 
de  Chantale,  and  that  of  Margaret  of  l<jigland,  wife  of  Malcolm  III* 
King  of  Scotland  (1093)  as  described  by  Lord  Hailes.  There  was  an 
air  of  ostentations  trifling-  in  the  charities  of  Margaret,  and  an  aflec- 
tatloQ  of  magnificence  in  her  attire,  says  Lord  Hailes,  and  whilst  she 
indulged  in  the  little  vanities  of  shew  and  equipage,  she  condemned 
berselfin  private  to  many  unrequired  austerities,  and  fell  a  victim  to 
king  vigils,  fasting  and  mortifications.  The  bones  of  Margaret  operated 
mitadosv  and  she  was  canonised. 
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As  If e  returned  from  Douing  to  Annecy,  along 
the  borders  of  the  lake,  we  saw  two  or  three  of  the 
boats  of  the  country,  making  head  against  the  Bise, 
in  a  very  bungling  manner.  Their  oars  were  long 
poles  with  pieces  of  board,  about  six  inches  square, 
nailed  on  near  the  extremity ;  so  as  to  oppose  some 
resbtance  to  the  water ;  it  was  the  very  infancy  of 
Dayigatioii.  On  the  opposite  side,  were  several  an- 
cient castles,  and  among  them  there  was  the  castle 
of  Menthon,  the  birth-place  of  the  great  St  Ber- 
nard de  Menthon,  whom  I  am  proud  to  have  the 
honour  of  introducing  to  your  acquaintance. 
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In  a  Latin  distich,  which  is  still  to  be  read  over 
the  gateway  of  the  castle,  it  is  pretended,  that  the 
Lords  of  Menthon  were  Barons  before  the  Christian 
era.  Without  acquiescing  in  this  extravagant  dum, 
we  may  yet  allow,  that  as  long  ago  as  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, they  lived  in  all  the  dignity  of  feudal  lords, 
surrounded  by  vassals,  and  exercising  a  species  of 
sovereignty.  It  was  in  the  year  928,  that  Bernard, 
the  heir  of  Menthon,  the  future  Saint,  was  bom ; 
and  his  father,  with  more  attention  to  literature  than 
was  common  at  that  time,  sent  him  to  Pari^  to  com- 
plete his  education,  intending  to  devote  himi  to  the 
lionourable  profession  of  arms,  and  hoping,  to 
cloubt,  that  be  would  emulate  the  deecb  «f  bla  gnnd- 
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&ther»  OIiFier»  Comie  du  Genewds,  one  of  the  com- 
paniofis  of  the  immortal  Gbarlemagne ;  but  the  good 
Baron  committed  the  same  mistake,  which  Lord 
Chesterfield  did  so  many  years  after.  He  placed  a 
governour  over  the  person  of  his  son,  who,  with 
many  good  qualities,  was  totally  deficient  in  that 
species  of  merit.  Which  the  fisither  was  desirous  his 
son  should  possess,  and  who  even  thought  contemp- 
tuously of  it ;  and  we  may  judge  of  the  father's 
mortification  and  astonishment,  when  his  son  return- 
ed from  Paris,  not  burning  with  heroick  zeal  to  sig- 
nalize himself  in  arms,  or  singing  the  praises  of 
Charlemagne,*  but  quoting  St.  Nicholas,  telling  of 
visions  he  had  seen,  or  voides  be  had  heiard,  and 
talking  of  prayer  and  sacrifice,  and  prophecy  and 
divination.  The  father  hoped,  that  the  channs  of 
beauty  might  dispel  the  in£attuation  of  his  son,  and 
proposed  an  alliance  for  him  with  the  fair  Mai^ue* 
litte,  the  heiress  of  the  ancient  and  noble  htilise  of 
Miolans;  but  a  &int  expressbn  of  admiration  for 
the  lady,  and  somewhat  short  of  an  absolute  refusal^ 
were  all  that  could  be  obtained  fh>m  the  piotis  young 
man^  who  with  borror  viewed  the  preparations  thai 
were  made  for  Us  approaching  nuptids,  and  observe 
ed  thai  the  fair  Margueritle,  with  her  nearest  rela- 
tions, had  been  invited  to  Menthon,  either  because 
ft  was  the  cmtbm  of  those  days,  or  for  the  conven- 
Isney  of  some  neighbomring  diapri  of  pecnfiar 
sanctify. 

Tie  sitaiation  of  Bernard  was  now  n6t  utAfce  UMi 
of  €liu1suis,  and  his  expedtent  the  iuekei;  bkriag^ 
written  a  letter  to  his  parents,  in  which  be  solicited 
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their  pardon»  for  an  act  of  disobedience  performed 
under  the  guidance  and  by  the  repeated  injunctions 
of  a  higher  authority,  be  boldly  leaped,  in  the  night, 
from  his  chamber-window;  and  the  true  tielieTer, 
who  goes  to  Menthon,  may  still  after  a  lapse  of  so 
many  ages,  percei?e  the  impression  of  his  footstep 
on  the  bare  rock,  full  twenty  feet  below. 

The  author,'  whose  work  is  my  authority  on  the 
present  occasion,  employs  at  least  two  pages,  in  de- 
scribing the  confusion  that  took  place  in  the  castle 
the  next  morning ;  the  despair  of  the  Baron  and  his 
lady ;  the  confusion  of  the  fair  Margueritte  ;  and  the 
rage  of  every  proud  and  valiant  individual  of  the 
house  of  Miolans.  But  the  deserted  bride  had  the 
good  sense  and  delicacy  to  interfere :  she  even  de- 
clared herself  satisfied,  after  a  short  struggle,  with 
the  reasons  of  the  fugitive,  at^d  prevailed  upon  her 
relations  to  refrain  from  acts,  whkh  might  have 
brought  on  a  civil  war,  at  a  period^  when  every 
Baron  looked  for  justice  and  satisfaction  to  his  own 
sword,  and  to  the  united  exertions  of  his  kinsmen. 
She  shortly  after  entered  a  society  of  nuns,  and  in 
time  became  their  abbess,  and  was  afterwards  as  re* 
nowned  for  her  good  government,  and  for  her  sancti- 
ty of  manners,  as  she  had  been  formerly  celebrated 
for  her  beauty. 

The  Baron  and  his  Lady,  whose  hearts  were  not 
as  hard  as  thoee  of  the  Harlow  &mily,  now  began 
to  reproach  themselves  for  having  driven  their  son 
into  exile;  they  considered  him,  after  a  fruitless 
seardi^  as  loet  to  them  forever,  and  secluding  them- 
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selves  from  the  world,  they  passed  many  years  in 
sorrow  and  retirement  at  M entbon. 
-  Desirous^  at  lengthy  of  making  their  final  peace 
with  heaven,  they  were  induced,  by  the  voice  of 
Fame,  to  take  a  journey  as  far  as  Aoste,  on  the 
Italian  side  of  the  Alps,  there  to  seek  advice  and 
consolation  from  a  father  of  distinguished  piety :  who, 
though  originally  a. stranger  and  of  unknown  origin, 
had  risen  rapidly  through  all  the  various  employ- 
ments of  the  convent,  to  fill  the  office  of  Prior,  ex- 
ercising the  most  unbounded  hospitality,  and  ex- 
erting himself  in  person  at  the  head  of  his  monks, 
to  open  the  passage  of  the  neighbouring  mountain. 
The  Romans,  who  had  in  their  time,  made  use  of 
the  same  road  from  Italy  into  the  Vallais,  had  erect- 
ed a  temple,  on  the  highest  part  of  the  passage,  and 
it  was  supposed  that  the  demon  who  bad  formerly 
inspired  the  oracle  of  Jupiter,  like  the  giant  genius 
Rubenzbal  of  the  Silesian  mountains,  could  assume 
various  forms  at  pleasure,  and  had  leagued  himself 
with  the  wild  beasts  and  robbers  of  the  desert  against 
all  tmvellers  and  pilgrims  who  came  that  way.  You 
perceive,  at  once,  that  the  holy  man,  whom*  the 
Baron  and  his  lady  consulted,  was  no  other  than 
their  son,  and  surely  not  even  Priam  at  the  feet  of 
Achilles  would  afford  a  finer  subject  for  a  picture, 
than  this  aged  couple,  pouring  out  their  hearts  and 
telling  their  sad  story  to  him,  whose  agitation  must 
soon  have  betrayed  him.    After  a  few  days  passed 
happily  together,  they  parted,  with  mutual  blessings 
and  forgiveness ;  the  parents  to  end  their  days  in 
peace,  and  the  son  to  continue  his  meritorious  ca- 
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reen  It  was  in  honour  of  bim  that  the  mountain 
was  called  St.  Bernard,  and  you  must  remember  the 
account  I  have  is;iven  you  in  a  former  letter^  of  the 
undistin^uishin^  hospitality  of  the  fathers,  who  reside 
there,  and  of  the  services  rendered  to  Bonaparte,  at 
the  passage  of  his  army. 

We  passed  a  day  at  Annecy,  and  then  proceeded 
through  a  narrow,  but  well  cultivated,  valley  by 
the  Chateau  of  Thorens,  to  a  great  glass  manufac- 
tory, which  takes  its  name  from  the  castle,  and  is 
situated  at  the  extremity  of  a  deep  recess,  over- 
shadowed by  lofty  mountains. 

The  manufactory  had  been  established  by  tbe 
Marquis  de  Sailed,  to  whom  tbe  whole  of  tbe  neigh- 
bouring country  belonged,  but  a  little  time  before 
the  revolution  ;  it  had  lately  been  put  in  complete 
order,  but  was  not  at  this  moment  at  work.  As  J 
knew  that  the  clerk,  who  had  purchased  this  part 
of  the  Marquis's  estate,  had  behaved  very  hand- 
somely upon  the  occasion,  that  he  had  gone  into 
Piedmont  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  and  had  made  a 
proposal  to  the  femily  of  Salles,  which,  from  a 
sense  of  allegiance  to  their  sovereign,  they  did  not 
feel  themselves  at  liberty  to  accept,  I  looked  at 
his  improvements  with  pleasure,  and  sincerely 
wished  him  success. 

As  the  woods  recede,  and  that  they  do  very  ra- 
pidly, the  proprietor  is  obliged  to  extend  his  cause- 
ways, which  are  not  unlike  our  pole-bridges  in 
South  Carolina,  and  oki  these,  which  have  all  a 
gentle  descent  towards  the  glass-house,  a  labourer 
with  ease  draws  a  quarter  of  a  cord  of  wood,  in  a 
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small  cart  with  iron  wheels.  One  of  these  cause- 
ways extends,  to  the  distance  of  six  miles,  with  but 
one  interruption,  from  a  precipice,  where  a  slope^ 
which,  as  the  proprietor  informed  me,  had  cost 
1000/  sterling,  had  been  prepared,  and  down  this 
the  wood,  being  taken  out  of  the  cart  above  and 
committed  to  its  own  weight,  descended  into  the 
valley  with  frightful  velocity. 

I  could  not  but  envy  a  people,  who,  like  those 
of  Geneva,  or  of  the  neighbouring  towns,  have  a 
cool,  peaceful,  and  retired  valley,  to  take  refuge  in, 
from  the  heat  of  summer,  and  the  cares  of  society ; 
but  even  here,  in  this  comer  of  the  world,  the  in* 
habitants  groan  under  the  oppression  of  the  con- 
scription.* By  this  great  engine  of  power,  which 
is  perhaps  too  little  ^inderstood  in  America  among 
the  party  that  calls  itself  the  republican,  and  which 
as  such,  afiects  to  be  attached  to  the  principles  of 
the  French  revolution,  has  the  greater  part  of 
Europe  been  subdued.  All  Frenchmen  are  by 
law  soldiers,  and  liable  to  be  called  upon,  but  the 

*  I  know  nothing  in  the  aonals  of  mankiiid  lo  similar  to  the  coik 
leription  law  of  France,  as  the  system  by  which  the  Ring  of  Aya,  Be9 
Sfmm6*s  embassy,  commands  the  terricesof  his  subjects. 

It  was  melancholj  at  Geneya  to  ^rceive  the  efforts  made  bj  pa* 
rents  to  extricate  their  children,  or  I  should  have  said,  to  preserve 
them  from  being  ei posed  to  it.  I  knew  a  poor  man  who  had  made 
his  son  wear  spectacles  for  some  years  in  order  to  giTe  him  the  appear- 
ance of  being  short  sighted,  and  in  fact  to  render  him  so— by  this  means, 
and  with  ten  Napoleons  left  upon  the  chimney  piece  at  the  officer's 
quarters,  he  was  able  to  keep  his  son  at  home.  Several  sent  their 
sous  to  foreign  countries,  but  took  care  nevertheless  to  provide  substi- 
tutes. A  friend  of  mine  had  a  substitute  for  his  soUi  who  was  at  th^ 
very  time  in  the  British  service. 
VOL.  1.  53 
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goTermnent  is  satisfied  with  the  seryices  of  such  as 
are  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  twenty-fire ; 
these  are  divided  into  three  lots  in  every  depart- 
ment ;  the  first  is  for  iminediate  service,  the  second 
stands  ready  to  make  up  the  deficiehces  which 
may  arise  from  the^casuahies  of  war,  and  the  third 
forms  a  corps  of  reserve  against  cases  of  emergency ; 
and  it  is  to  this  class  that  certain  descriptions  of  in- 
dividuals, such  as  the  only  son  of  a  widow,  the 
elder  brother  of  an  orphan  family,  and  some  other 
cases  are  referred  ;  su()stitutes  are  admitted  of,  but 
the  qualifications  of  the  substitute  are  very  ri- 
gorously scrutinized,  and  the  price  of  one  has  fre- 
quently reached  the  sum  of  150/.  There  are  some 
evasions,  as  it  may  be  supposed,  and  some  exemp- 
tions on  the  score  of  health  and  bodily  infirmities, 
but  the  first  are  dangerous,  and  frequently  con- 
nected with  expensive  bribery,  and  the  latter  are 
attended  with  very  humiliating  examinations,  io 
every  part  of  France,  or  of  the  conquered  countries, 
where  I  have  been.  The  conscription  seems  to  be 
the  most  odious  of  all  the  various  measures  to 
which  the  government  has  had  recourse.  At  Ge- 
neva, they  consider  it  as  the  most  afflicting,  the 
most  degrading  consequence  to  which  the  loss  of 
their  independence  has  exposed  them.  I  should 
have  mentioned,  that  if  the  substitute  desert,  or  be 
missing  within  the  two  first  years  of  his  time  of  ser- 
vice ;  the  principal  is  bound  to  find  another,  or  to 
march,  and  a  very  rigorous  responsibility  is  also  ex- 
tended to  the  parents  of  a  conscript.  If  he  deserts, 
and  nothing  is  easier  in  Savoy  than  to  seclude 
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ones  self  from  all  possibility  of  discovery,  they  are 
made  responsible,  tbe  law  calls  upon  tbem,  most 
unjustly  I  think,  for  tlie  exercise  of  an  authority, 
which  it  allows  them  in  no  other  instance  ;  a  fine  of 
fifteen  hundred  livres  is  demanded,  and  guards  are 
fent,  who  live  at  their  expense,  taking  from  time 
to  time  whatever  can  be  converted  into  money,  un- 
til the  whole  is  paid,  or  until  their  means  being  ex- 
hausted, tliey  leave  their  properfy  in  the  hands  of 
government,  and  go  in  quest  of  breads  or  to  die 
elsewhere.  There  were  four  families  in  this  afBie- 
ting  situation  in  the  valley  of  Thorens.  From 
Tborens  we  crossed  a  bleak  and  barren  mountain, 
and  passing  close  to  the  ancient  castle  of  Clot,  which 
a  labourer  bad  bought  for  assignoLs,  at  the  confis- 
cation of  the  Marquis  de  Salle's  estate,  we  fell  in- 
to the  road  from  Anuecy  to  Geneva,  and  arrived 
at  Secheron  in  the  evening. 

I  was  far  from  feeling,  on  this  occasion,  tbe  ala- 
crity I  had  generally  experienced  in  our  other  ex- 
cursions. I  knew  that  I  was  taking  the  last  look 
at  every  object  around,  and  that  the  curtain  would 
soon  be  drawn  between  me  and  the  lake,  and  the 
cultivated  environs  of  Geneva,  and  the  fertile  bill 
ffldes  o^La  Odie,  and  the  snowy  tops  of  the  mighty 
Alps ;  I  felt  too,  that  we  were  soon  to  make  tbe 
exertion  of  separating  ourselves  from  a  part  of  our 
family  ;  that  we  were  to  quit  the  tranquil  life  we 
had  led,  and  to  venture  on  a  world  unknown.  I 
have  long  had,  and  shall  always  retain  great  affec- 
tion for  Geneva.  I  think  no  people  know  so  well 
how  to  make  the  most  of  life,  or  share  ao  liberally 
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with  their  chtklren  whatever  the  advantages  of  for- 
tune bestow,  or  the  wants  of  nature  can  spare. 
Tb^ir  habits  of  economy  may  sometimes  excite  a 
smile,  and  I  have  known  them  excite  in  very 
youns;  travellers,  a  sentiment  not  suflScienUy  re- 
moved from  contempt ;  but  it  ou£i;ht  rather  to  have 
been  one  of  admiration,  that  families  so  situated^ 
as  to  be  compelled  to  such  restraint,  and  such  pri- 
vations,  should  be  able  to  {H-eserve  so  cheerful  and 
decent  an  exteriour.  I  found  an  old  acquaintance, 
whose  hospitality  1  had  experienced  during  my  for- 
mer  residence  in  Geneva,  exercistn^i^  an  office  of 
DO  sort  of  profit,  but  of  some  responsibility  under 
the  new  )g[o?ernment,  because  it  enabled  him  to 
protect  his  countrymen  from  many  vexations* 
I  had  known  him  in  very  affluent  circumstances, 
but  he  was  now  so  reduced  as  to  depend  princi- 
pally upon  his  share  in  the  emoluments  of  a 
literary  association  for  a  maintenance.  He  was 
describing  to  me  one  day  the  change  that  had  taken 
place  in  his  situation ;  when  you  knew  me  former- 
ly, said  he,  I  was  rich,  and  kept  two  carriages,  I 
am  now  poor,  and  do  not  even  own  a  horse,  but  I 
have  been  compelled  to  make  exertions,  I  did  not 
suppose  myself  capable  of,  I  am  become  dearer  to 
myself,  and  really  believe  I  am  happier  now  than 
formerly.  The  Genevans  excel  in  ccNiversation, 
for  they  are  possessed  of  that  various  knowledge 
which  can  best  enliven  it,  and  convert  the  pubfick 
events  of  the  passing  day  into  subjects  of  interesting 
discussion.  But  if,  in  taking  leave  of  them,  I  could 
premme  to  advise  a  whole  people,  I  woidd  exiiort 
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the  Genevois,  at  the  same  time  that  they  preserved, 
as  much  as  possible,  the  observance  of  their  ancient 
customs,  and  cherished  the  precious  flame  of  national 
pride,  to  reconcile  themselves  to  a  change  of  gc^vern- 
ment,  wMch,  together  with  some  disadvantages,  has  ^ 
certainly  brought  them  peace  and  internal  tran- 
quillity.   They  arie  wrong  to  avoid  their  conquerors 
in  social  life,  as  carefully  as  the  timid  Arethusa  did 
the  pursuit  of  the  god  Alpheus.     A  cheerful  sub^ 
mission  might  have  some  effect  upon  the  mind  of 
their  mighty  master.     He  himself  has  at  times  af- 
fected to  be  thought  a  man  of  letters,  and  might  be 
reiklered  partial  to  the  seat  of  literature,  and  he 
might  recollect,  in  a  moment  of  good  humour,  that 
be  in  some  measure  promised,  upon  a  former  oc- 
casion, to  respect  and  even  to  protect  the  indepen- 
dence of  Geneva.    It  may  one  day  occur  to  him 
ihf^t  the  existence  of  two  or  three  little  republicks, 
burily  occupied  in  their  own  concerns,  and  safe  un- 
der the  shadow  of  his  power,  might  afford  him,  in 
his  moments  of  relaxation,  so  many  objects  of  in- 
teresting contemplation.    They  might  certainly  en* 
gage  bis  attention,  and  amuse  him*  as  the  exoticks 
of  a  hot-bouse,  or  the  curious  animals  of  a  menage- 
rie do,  arid  be  might  take  a  pleasure  in  following 
the  operation  of  the  diminutive  states  of  Bienne,  of 
Mulfaausen,  or  of  Geneva,  as  the  family  of  Huber 
do  the  economy  of  a  bee-hive,  or  the  instinctive 
{towers  of  the  commonwealth  of  ants. 

Wifli  respect  to  the  advice  I  might  wish  to  give 
iWe  Genevans,  I  ought  to  6t)^rve,  that  it  wouM  In 
some  instances  be  unnecessary)  as  there  are  a  few 
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respectable  families,  who,  either  from  reseDtment  at 
the  conduct  of  the  popular  party,  during  the  re- 
volution, or  from  the  love  of  that  tranquiiiityi  which 
the  misfortunes  of  theirs  own  country  have  taught 
them  to  believe  was  only  to  be  found  in  the  bosom 
of  despotism,  are  not  only  satisfied  to  be  the  subjects 
of  Prance,  but  are  sincerely  attached  to  their  so- 
vereign, the  Emperour.  1  have  even  beard  a  lady, 
who  is  an  enthusiastick  admirer  of  his,  assert,  that 
she  believed  him  to  be  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
Providence  for  the  good  of  mankind,  and  that  the 
Angel  of  the  Lord  protected  him.  In  one  circum- 
stance they  are  all  agreed ;  they  are  tremblin^j 
alive  to  the  dread  ^of  the  rod,  which  bangs  over 
them.  They  would  submit,  with  implicit  obedience, 
to  whatever  the  government,  in  its  utmost  caprice 
and  wantonness  of  power  might  choose  to  order ; 
and  are  careful,  however,  they  may  indulge  them- 
selves in  conversation,  never  to  risk  any  opinion  upon 
paper,  which  might  give  offence.  An  old  acquain- 
tance of  mine,  a  man  of  sprightly  mind,  and  gentle 
manners,  and  such  a  counsellor  in  short,  as  Juvenal 
describes Crispus  to  have  been,"^  one  who  always  went 
with  the  stream,  is  a  menoiber  of  the  tribunate,  and 
ventures  now  and  tben  in  a  speech,  which  be  very 
carefully  prepares  for  the  purpose,  just  to  bint,  that, 
perhaps,  but  he  will  not  be  certain,  the  great  genius 
who  governs  France,  and  whom  he  adorns  upon  the 
occasion,  with  all  the  flowers  of  rhetorick,  might 
with  propriety  and  advantage,  suspend  some  intend- 
ed measure ;  and  the  wonder,  upon  such  occasionSi 


•  qai  nimqaaiD  diTezit  brtehla  eontn  torrentem.    Jor . 
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at  Geneva,  is^  (hat  tbeir  countryman  should  have 
bad  so  much  courage,  and  that  he  should  not  have 
been  sent  to  the  temple.  On  his  return  he  is  com* 
plimented  not  on  his  knowledge,  or  on  his  elo* 
quence,  which  are  deserving  of  every  praise,  but  on 
this  manly  resolution ;  and  his  friends  sun:ound  him 
with  wonder  and  applause,  as  the  Trojans  did  Hector, 
-  when  he  came  back  safe  and  unhurt  from  the  much 
dreaded  spear  and  the  seven-fold  shield  o(  Ajaz, 

It  is  time,  however,  that  I  should  cease  to  speak 
of  Geneva,  of  which  I  might  almost  say  what  Mary 
of  England  did  of  Calais.  But  it  is  necessary 
that  I  should  previously  fulfil  my  promise,  and  give 
you  some  idea  of  the  Genevan  system  of  education^ 
and  of  the  state  of  science  and  of  literature  there. 
You  would  easily  forgive  me,  I  believe,  if  I  did  not 
fulfil  it,  but  I  should  not  forgive  myself ;  for  it  is 
a  tribute  I  owe  to  Geneva,  and  a  tribute  very 
easily  paid  by  the  assistance  of  Senebier's  Literary 
Histoiy. 
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WDXARS— — ^ 

Mr.  Senebier  asserts,  that  his  native  city  was  at  a 
very  early  period,  distinguished  for  the  superiour  in- 
formation of  its  inhabitant?,  that  the  Roman  inscrip- 
tion which  remain  legible,  are  of  the  best  Latinity,  and 
that  although  in  times  of  Paganism,  the  neighbour- 
hood of  so  large  a  lake  rendered  it  decent  to  have 
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an  altar  consecrated  to  Neptune,  for  the  eomfort  of 
mariners  and  fishermen,  yet  the  patron  deity  was  do 
other  than  Apollo,  the  god  of  Science.  The  dark- 
ness of  the  middle  ages  seems  really  to  have  been 
less  profound  at  Geneva,  than  in  the  neighbourbood, 
and  a  great  many  anecdotes  have  been  treasured 
up,  of  the  resistance  opposed  to  the  selfish  attempts 
of  several  religious  communities,  and  of  false  mira-^ 
cles,  which  were  detected  and  exposed.  The  arts 
appear  too,  to  have  flourished  at  Geneva,  at  a  very 
early  period,  the  masques  and  interludes  exhibited 
for  the  amusement  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  whenever 
be  visited  the  city,  where  the  people  were  desirous  of 
reconciling  him  to  the  very  limited  power,  which  tb^y 
were  determined  he  should  not  exceed,  by  a  hand- 
some reception,  were  always  in  a  better  taste  than 
elsewhere ;  the  jewellers  and  goldsmiths  in  Geneva 
were  at  the  head  of  the  trade  iii  Europe.  The  art 
of  printing  soon  became  familiar,(and  several  books 
were  published  as  early  as  the  year  1478.  Painting 
too  found  protection,  and  there  is  now  a  picture  at 
the  publick  library,  done  by  a  Genevan  in  the  year 
1415.  It  has  considerable  merit  for  that  age,  and 
this  additional  charm,  in  the  opinion  of  every  good 
Genevois,  that  the  artist,  though  full  of  zeal  to  do 
justice  to  his  subject,  which  was  the  marvellous 
draught  of  fishes,  has  most  patriotically  placed  the 
scene  of  it  in  the  lake  of  Geneva. 

Several  of  the  earlier  Bishops  were  pious  and  en- 
lightened  men,  and  schools  hdd  been  established  for 
the  instruqtion  of  youth,  but  there  were  neither 
good  libraries  nor  learned  professors,  and  there  ex* 
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isted  a  depravity  of  manners^  which  I  have  never 
heard  accounted  fon 

The  reforaiatioD  came  at  length,  and  Calvin,  who 
was  the  apostle  of  learning,  as  well  as  of  religion 
and  of  good  morals,  exerted  himself  in  a  way  which 
does  honour  to  his  memory,  and  should,  in  some 
measure,  contribute  to  make  us  forgive  him  for  a 
great  deal  that  was  harsh  and  unamiable  in  his  con^ 
duct  (See  let  xxi.)  It  had  been  at  first  intended 
to  have  a  University,  as  well  as  a  College,  but  the 
inhabitants  had  learnt  to  dread  the  consequences 
of  assembling  a  large  body  of  students,  from  the 
riots  that  had  taken  place  in  some  German  Univer- 
sities, and  wished  to  confine  their  establishment  to  a 
College. 

A  College  was  accordingly  erected  in  1 558.  And 
liberally  endowed  with  estates,  which  had  once 
been  the  property  of  the  church,"*  and  has  flourished 
ever  since.  You  will  see  a  very  good  account  of 
it  in  Keate's  view  of  Geneva.  Every  burgeois,  or 
citizen  of  Geneva,  sends  his  sons  there  free  of  every 

*  I  ought  to  have  observed  for  the  credit  of  Geneva,  that  the  man. 
ner  in  which  the  reforination  was  effected  was  very  difiTerent  from  the 
eoaduct  that  had  beea  pursued  elsewhere.  There  was  neither  the 
violence  which  had  been  exercised  in  some  countries,  nor  the  indiflTerence 
which  had  been  so  conspicuous  in  Switzerland,  where  a  whole  district 
is  said  to  have  waited  the  return  of  the  herdsman  from  the  mountainSy 
in  order  to  decide  by  his  casting  vote  of  what  religion  they  were  to  be. 
Full  time  was  allowed  in  Geneva  for  men  to  make  up  their  minds,  and 
the  most  emiuent  of  the  Roman  Clergy  were  Invited  te  attend,  and  to 
assist  in  the  important  business  of  coming  to  a  conclusion  between  the 
two  opinions.  A  celebrated  Dominican  exerted  himself  upon  the  oc- 
casion for  some  months,  but  the  spirit  of  reform  bore  down  every  thing 
before  it.    [  See  Letter  xJiii.] 
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expense,  and  they  are  removed  at  a  proper  age,  and 
after  undero;oing  an  examination  for  the  purpose, 
to  the  auditory,  where  they  attend  lectures,  given 
by  different  professors,  on  Belles  Lettres,  on  all  the 
various  branches  of  the  Mathematicks,  on  Moral 
Philosophy,  on  Law,  and  on  Divinity,  according  to 
the  profession  they  are  intended  fon  The  disci- 
pline of  the  college,  though  mild,  is  strict  The 
prizes  obtained  in  the  various  classes,  are  conferred 
with  every  circumstance,  which  can  give  them  ad- 
ditional importance,  and  no  manual  correction  is 
allowed.  In  the  auditory,  the  learner  is  more  upon 
the  footing  of  a  student  in  a  university ;  but  no 
prizes  are  bestowed,  nor  is  there  any  publick  exami- 
nation ;  a  yearly  one  takes  place  in  presence  of  all 
the  professors  assembled.  The  effects  of  this  sys- 
tem of  education,  and  upon  so  liberal  a  footing, 
are  such  as  1  have  already  described. 

There  is  no  where  a  greater  diffusion  of  knowledge 
than  in  Geneva.  Dr.  Johnson,  perhaps,  might  have 
compared  it  to  bread  in  a  besieged  town,  of  wbirh 
every  man  has  a  little,  and  no  man  enough.  But  I 
by  DO  means  felt  myself  qualified  to  make  such  a 
remark,  though  I  have  sometimes  suspected  that 
there  are  subjects  to  which  it  might  be  applied.  I 
never  knew  a  Genevois,  not  a  learned  man  by  pro- 
fession, who  appeared  to  me  as  well  versed  in  his- 
tory as  I  could  have  expected  from  his  other  ac- 
quirements, or  who  was  in  the  custom  of  having  any 
of  the  Roman  classicks  among  the  books  upon  his 
chimney-piece,  or  most  within  his  reach  upon  the 
shelves  of  bis  library.    Madame  de  Stael  pretends 
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that  they  have  more  science  than  literature,  and 
minds  rather  turned  to  Algebra  and  Metaphysicks 
than  to  History  and  to  Poetry.     There   is,  how- 
ever, no  wantamorit;  Ihern,  I  believe,  of  the  lighter 
sorts  of  French  Belles  Lettres,  and  there  are  a  few 
who  have  not  some  knowledt/e  of  Enijlisb  and  Ita- 
lian.     If  you  add  to  thi:*  as  accurate  information  as 
can  well  be  imd  of  all  political  events,  a  keen  and 
exact  knowledge  of  the  banking  science,  an  acquain- 
tance  with    agriculture,  a  great  desire  to  please* 
blended  with  a  desire  to  shine,  too  great,  perhaps, 
at  times,   but  never  offensive,  you  will  form  a  very 
j  ust  idea  of  their  conversation.     They  are  certainly 
the  best  calculators  in  Europe,  and  being  in  the 
habit  of  appealing  frequently  to  the  accuracy  of 
numbers,  it  has  been  pretended,  but  how  truly  I  will 
not  pretend  to  say,  that  they  regulate  all  the  impor- 
tant affairs  of  life  by  Subtraction  and  the  Rule  of 
Three,  and  by  a  methodical  arrangement,  upon  pa- 
per, of  various  arguments  under  different  h^ads:  it 
might  be  better  for  us  all  if  we  did  so  too,  but  there 
are  subjects,  one  would  think,  which  would  bid  de- 
fiance to  all  the  logick  and  all  the  arithmetick  in  the 
world.     La  Harpe,  however,  who,  like  many  other 
Frenchmen,  affects  to  be  witty  at  the  expense  of 
Geneva,  tells  a  story  of  a  Genevois,  who  having  mis*- 
laid  the  paper  on  which  be  had  drawn  up  his  argu- 
oiients  against  matrimony,  went  so  far  as  to  proposes 
marriage  to  a  young  lady  whom  he  had  long  ad* 
mired,  as  much  as  so  learned  a  geometrician  could 
admire  any  thing  but  a  mathematical  problem ;  his 
offers  were  acceptedj  and  every  thing  was  goinj; 
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gravely  on,  and  as  expeditiously  as  they  can  do,  in 
this  sober  country,  when  the  lover,  having  found  the 
paper,  on  which  the  arguments  were  drawn  up 
against  marriage,  was  so  struck  with  their  force,  as 
to  offer  a  large  sum  of  money,  rather  than  proceed 
in  the  business. 

A  connexion  by  marriage  is  here,  as  perhaps  it 
ought  always  to  be,  a  matter  regulated  between  the 
parents  and  friends  on  both  sides,  and  I  have  beard 
a  very  pretty  girl,  who  was  asked  if  it  were  true 
that  she  was  going  to  be  married,  answer  very  grave- 
ly, that  she  had  heard  nothing  of  it,  but  would  in- 
quire of  her  mamma,  as  soon  as  she  returned  home. 

An  old  acquaintance  of  mine  carried  bis  fluctua- 
tion upon  this  important  subject  very  far  indeed. 
It  occurred  to  him  as  be  was  handing  his  bride  out 
of  church,  that  they  had  been  doing  a  very  foolish 
thing,  and  he  told  her  so ;  and  what  is  very  singular, 
she  bad  the  good  humour  to  be  of  his  opinion,  so 
they  parted  friends  for  the  day,  contrived,  after  an 
amicable  suit  for  incompatibility  of  humour,  to  be 
divorced  shortly  after,  and  have  ever  since  lived  in 
habits  of  great  mutual  respect  and  friendship. 

The  talent  of  preaching  is  very  much  cultivated 
in  Geneva,  and  in  some  instances  with  great  success, 
the  minister  reciting  his  sermon,  with  scarcely  even 
the  assistance  of  notes.  It  certainlv  adds  charms  to 
eloquence,  and  gives  force  to  what  the  preacher 
says,  when  be  addresses  his  audience,  as  from  convic- 
tion and  sentiment,  and  not  in  poring  over  a  book, 
as  is  customary  in  the  church  of  England.  The 
aode  of  preaching  without  book,  is,  however,  pro* 
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ducliveof  some  cWfeds;  it  gives  rise  to  a  great  deal 
of  tautology,  and  declamation  is  frequently  substi- 
tuted for  argument.  If  the  clergyman  be  supposed 
to  have  prepared  .himself,  I  should  prefer  his  address- 
ing his  congregation  without  looking  at  a  book, 
otherwise  he  certainly  had  better  read.  And  above 
all  things  avoid  the  impious  pretence  of  being  in- 
spired ;  this  reminds  me  of  an  anecdote  related  by 
D'Alembert.  A  clergyman  being  unexpectedly  call- 
ed upon  to  preach,  endeavoured  to  conciliate  his 
hearers  before  hand  by  confessing,  that  he  had  pre- 
pared nothing  for  the  occasion,  adding  with  great 
sioiplicity,  that  he  must  now  depend  upon  the  Holy 
Spirit,  but  that  another  time  he  hoped  to  do  better. 

There  are  some  much  admired  preachers,  and  se- 
veral volumes  of  printed  sermons,  every  way  worthy 
of  being  compared  to  Blair's  ;  but  no  writer  of  emi* 
nence,  on  subjects  of  Theology,  has  appeared  since 
Mr.  Yernet,  and  it  is  best,  perhaps,  that  the  human 
mind  should  be  left  in  repose  on  subjects  which  can 
never  be  comprehended. 

No  writer  either  has  succeeded  Burlamaqui  on 
Natural  Law,  nor  has  any  thing  appeared  on  the  Law 
of  Nations,  of  which  the  science  is  indeed,  by  the 
late  events  of  Europe,  rendered  little  better  than  a 
name.  There  have  been  some  political  effusions, 
which  have  found  their  way  into  print,  but  nothing 
of  tbesoit  which  is  very  likely  to  be  transmitted  to 
posterity,  nor  any  play  or  novel,  that  I  know  of.  Po- 
litical pamphlets  grew  out  of  the  ancient  govern- 
ment, but  the  present  admits  of  no  isuch  productions. 
In  history,  Geneva  still  possesses  Berenger,  who  has 
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published  the  best  translation  of  Qjiscbing,  and  the 
annals  of  bis  own  country,  and  Mallet,  long  distin- 
guished for  his  history  of  Denmark*  The  volumio- 
ous  work  of  my  friend  Muller  has  furnished  him  the 
materials  of  a  history  of  Switzerland,  which  he  has 
written  with  the  boldness  of  a  patriot,  and  with  a 
certain  graceful  negligence  of  style,  and  his  green 
and  vigorous  old  age  has  lately  given  us  a  history  of 
the  Hanseatick  towns*  A  new  historian,  too,  has 
sprung  up  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Picot,  and  if  he  coil^ 
tinues  as  he  has  begun,  he  will  do  honour  to  bis 
country. 

Mr.  Simonde*  has  followed  the  course  of  Adam 
Smith  in  a  veiy  useful  work,  and  has  ventured  to 
differ  very  succesi»fully  from  that  distinguished  wri- 
ter on  some  important  beads.  He  is  composing  a 
history  of  the  Italian  republicksof  the  midtlle  anes. 
Natural  history,  natural  philosophy,  metaphyi^ics, 
chymistry,  botany,  and  llie  different  branches  of  the 
mathematicks,  are  cultivated  and  professed  by  db- 
tinguished  characters.  Professor  Prevost,  with  whom 
I  am  particularly  acquainted,  has  published  a  trans- 
lation of  Euripides,  two  volumes  on  the  faculties  of 
the  human  mind,  and  several  smaller  productions. 
When  his  country  was  threatened  by  Montesquieu, 
he  bore  arms  in  the  ranks,  and  as  long  as  it  was  pos- 
sible to  keep  alive  the  flame  of  patriotism,  his  efforts 
as  a  writer  and  a  man  of  letters  were  not  wanting; 
but  he  submits  with  a  good  grace  to  the  present  or- 
der of  things,  and  is  satisfied  with  what  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  prevent.     Another  of  my  old  friends,  Mr. 

*  Since  to  diBtingaiBbed  for  his  Hiitoire  de  k  Lilentore  do  Midi 
del'Karope,  te.  te. 
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de  Vegobre,  has  published  a  small  volume,  in  which 
he  has  recorded  many  of  the  melancholy  events  of 
1793,  and  particularly  such  as  regarded  Naville,  one 
of  the  most  inlerestingf  victims  of  that  frightful  pe- 
riod ;  and  it  is  to  be  wished  that  some  man  of  letters 
like  him,  of  unblemished  character,  would  take  the 
same  trouble  every  eight  or  ten  years,  and  prevent, 
as  far  as  his  influence  extended,  all  possibility  of  that 
oblivion  of  the  past,  which  too  easily  creeps  upon  the 
human  mind.  Those  days  of  degradation  both  in 
France  and  Geneva,  ought  never  to  be  forgotten.  I 
like  the  spirit  and  sensibility  of  La  Harpe/who  declares 
that  they  remain  present  to  his  eyes,  that  they  weigh 
upon  his  heart,  and  that  the  best  and  last  employ- 
ment of  his  pen  shall  be  to  retrace  them  for  the  be- 
nefit of  posterity.  The  names  of  Bonnet  and  De 
Saussure  are  both  familiar  to  you.  They  were  men 
of  large  fortune,  who  devoted  their  lives  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  letters,  that  in  this  happy  country  suppli- 
ed the  places  of  those  far  less  dignified  employments 
and  pursuits,  which  absorb  so  much  attention,  andex- 
tite  so  many  passions  elsewhere.  The  latter  of  these 
distin'^uished  individuals  had  the  advantn<4e  of  robust 
health,  and  great  personal  activity,  and  could  tra- 
verse mountains  over  the  drifted  snow,  and  take  up 
bis  abode  for  weeks  together  amid  scenes  of  eter- 
nal winter;  but  he  could  also,  upon  occasion,  pass 
hours  in  patient  observation  on  subjects  of  a  se- 
dentary nature,  and  was  the  first  natural  phi- 
losopher, who  ascertained  the  wonderful  process 
of  nature  in  the  increase  of  some  species  of  the 
animalcula  of  infusions,   by   divisions   and    subdi- 
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divisions  witboiit  end.  A  sinj;Ie  animaicula  iti  a 
drop  of  water  exposed  to  the  focus  of  a  microscope, 
became  sixty  in  four  and  twenty  hours,  and  the  divi- 
sion and  subdivision  fpinfr  on  rapidly,  they  were 
soon  beyond  the  possibility  of  being  counted."*^ 

I  have  on  a  former  occasion  brought  you  acquaint- 
ed with  the  family  of  Huber,  and  with  Mr.  Necker. 
Of  this  great  man's  political  works  I  do  not  presume 
to  judge,  and  posterity  perhaps  can  alone  appreciate 
them ;  but  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  it  was  bis 
fate,  with  the  best  intentions  certainly,  but  most  un- 
fortunately for  France,  to  contribute  to  an  excite 
ment  already  too  great,  and  to  assist  in  raising  a  fer- 
mentation, which  he  afterwards  struggled  in  vain  to 
allay.  His  last  work  recommends  a  particular  form  of 
government,  which  is  likely  I  am  told,  to  be  the  one 
hereafter  adopted  by  Bonaparte.  His  moral  dis- 
courses contain  a  great  deal  of  good  advice,  adapted  to 
every  age  and  to  all  the  various  stations  of  life;  they 
are  composed,  however,  I  think,  in  too  pompous  a 
style.  He  has  chosen  to  call  them  sermons,  and  has af- 
affixeda  text  to  each,  but  though  he  inculcates  in  the 
strongest  terms  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  Su- 
preme Beings  and  a  reliance  on  that  superiour  wisdom 
and  goodness  which  regulates  the  decrees  of  provi* 

•  Thii  discoTerj  of  M.  de  Saossure,  made  at  least  forty  ycin  ago, 
might  have  pre?eiited  many  an  idle  dlMnission  on  these  mi bfecti.  It  is 
•tngalar  too,  that  there  are  still  persons,  not  otherwise  ill  iDformed  who 
attrihate  the  appearancse  of  insects  in  certain  situations,  to  potridity 
as  a  cause,  as  if  that  which  is  the  retom  of  bodies  to  their  respectire 
elements,  could  become  the  parent  of  organiiatlon.  The  eggs  of  in- 
sects are  enabled  to  make  e?ery  part  of  nature  their  nidus  j  they  en- 
dure for  a  Ume,  without  injury,  Uie  extremities  of  heat  and  of  cold,  and 
are  dereloped  by  various  causes,  and  by  putridity  in  particular. 
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deuce,  Y6t  he  no  where  directs  our  attention  to  the  doc- 
trines and  mysteries  of  revealed  religioni  or  expresses 
himself  otherwise  than  as  a  phHosopher  of  ancient  times 
might  have  done.  His  posthumous  works  have  been 
collected  into  one  volume,  and  published  by  Madame 
de  Stael,  whose  eloquence  and  active  sensibility  ap- 
pear perfectly  well  directed  in  drawing  the  attention 
of  mankind  to^  the  merit  of  the  best  of  fathers.  It 
is  such  a  monument  as  Tullia  might  have  raised  to 
the  memory  of  her  father,  bad  she  survived  bim.  I 
could  perceive,  however,  that  the  literary  world  had 
been  in  the  expectation  of  something  better,  and  that 
there  was  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  far  greiater  num- 
ber of  the  maxims  and  definitions  which  make  a  part 
of  the  volume.  They  are  such  as  may  very"  well 
have  occurred  to  one  who  had  lived  long  in  the  world, 
but  scarcely  such  as  a  man  of  letters  would  risk  his 
reputation  upon.  I  could  have  wished  too  that  there 
had  been  more  of  narrative  and  less  of  eulogy,  and 
that  we  had  been  made  better  acquainted  with  the 
life  of  Mr.  Necker  in  his  earlier  years.  Dr.  Frank- 
lin's memoirs  might  have  afforded  an  excellent  mo- 
del on  the  occasion.  From  the  situation  of  a  clerk 
at  15/.  a  year,  to  that  of  a  prime  minister  of  France 
the  transition  is  so  great,  that  there  must  have  been 
much  merit  and  many  lucky  chances,  and  had  Ma- 
dame de  Stael  condescended  to  follow  the  chain  of 
events  and  thus  unravel  the  fortunes  of  her  father, 
she  would  have  commanded  universal  attention,  and 
have  rendered  a  service  to  mankind.  The  banker 
whom  be  first  lived  with  in  Paris,  came  into  his  count- 
ing-house one  morning,  and  reproached  the  clerks, 
VOL.  I.  55 
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that  not  one  of  (hem  was  able  to  translate  a  letter  for 
him  out  of  Dutch.  About  six  weeks  afterwards  Mr. 
Necker,  till  then  an  unnoticed  youn^  man  in  the 
herd  of  clerks,  came  forward,  and  declaring  his  ac- 
quisition of  the  Dutch  language,  requested  and  ob- 
tained, that  the  correspondence  from  Holland  should 
,  be  hereafter  entrusted  to  him.  He  was  afterwards 
a  partner  in  the  house  of  Thelusson,  and  acquired  a 
large  fortune  in  the  banking  business,  which  is  car- 
ried  on  in  France  in  a  way,  not  yet,  I  believe,  under- 
stood in  America.  It  consists  in  finding  bills  of  ex- 
change for  money,  and  money  for  bills  of  exchange 
on  any  part  of  Europe,  and  in  transfetring  stock  from 
one  fund  to  another  on  the  most  advantageous  terms  j 
so  great  was  Mr.  Necker's  sagacity  on  this  subject, 
that  he  is  said  to  have  annually  made  a  large  sum 
to  the  last  year  of  his  life,  without  moving  from  bis 
elbow  chair.  He  has  often  declared,  that  nothing 
had  for  a  long  period  of  his  life  appeared  easier  to 
bim  than  to  become  immensely  rich,  if  such  bad  been 
the  object  of  his  ambition.  The  volume  closes  with 
a  tale  which  is  drawn  from  common  life,  and  is 
on  that  account,  the  more  interesting.  Madame  de 
Genlis  has  proved  in  her  Thelismar  and  Alphooso, 
that  the  wonder  and  astonishment  of  the  reader  might 
be  as  well  excited  by  the  relation  of  what  is  strictly 
within  the  verge  of  truth  and  possibility,  as  by  the 
wildest  fictions  of  romance,  and  the  object  of  Mr. 
Necker  was  to  show,  that  as  interesting  a  narrative 
might  be  composed  from  the  circumstances  of  ordi- 
nary life,  and  from  the  endearments  of  married  love, 
as  from  all  that  could  be  invented  even  bv  the  brii- 
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liant  imagination  of  Madame  de  Stael.  Had  be  been 
deeply  read  in  novels  as  you  and  I  are,  he  would 
have  known,  that  tbe  same  idea  bad  already  occurred 
lo  Fielding  and  to  Miss  Burney,  whose  account  of 
Mr.  HarreI,of  bis  want  of  conduct,  of  his  wife's  in- 
difference, and  insensibility  of  the  expedients  by 
which  a  disclosure  of  their  circumstances  is  from  time 
to  time  kept  off  a  little  longer^  and  of  their  final  ruiuf 
is  by  far  the  most  interesting  part  of  her  principal 
work.  In  the  novel  of  Mr.  Necker  a  country  gen- 
tleman of  generous  mind  and.  amiable  manners  mar- 
ries a  lady  of  exalted  merit  whom  he  passionately 
loves,  and  who  has  preferred  him  to  the  most  bril- 
liant connexions.  They  are  situated  on  the  paternal 
estate,  in  a  beautiful  country,  and  are  blest  with  a 
daughter  who  unites  all  theit  affections.  But  un- 
fortunately the  husband  liad  been  led  into  habits  of 
expense,  by  expectations  which  are  not  realized,  he 
finds  it  difficult  to  retrench,  and  equally  so  to  impart 
the  truth  of  his  embarrassments  to  his  wife,  who  sus- 
pects what  she  does  not  Venture  to  inquire  into,  and 
is  secretly  unhappy.  Accidental  business  carries 
him  to  London ;  be  is  there  on  the  look  out  for  some 
speculation  by  which  he  might  rapidly  become  im- 
mensely rich,  and  thinks  himself  fortunate  in  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  broker,  who  is  said  to  have  retrieved 
the  affairs  of  several  gentlemen ;  who  being  embar- 
rassed, had  placed  them  in  his  hands.  He  is  dazzled 
at  tbe  prospect  of  a  speculation  in  the  funds ;  is  led 
on  by  the  success  of  two  or  three  triffmg  attempts, 
and  encouraged  by  tbe  punctuality  of  the  broker, 
now  become  bis  agent,  to  venture  more  and  more. 
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till,  in  order  to  prevent  the  trouble  of  frequent  meet- 
ings and  letters  to  that  purpose,  be  in  a  fatal  mo- 
ment, delivers  a  number  of  promissory  notes  with 
blanks  for  the  sums  tbey  are  to  be  filled  up  with, 
and  retires  to  bis  bouse  in  tbe  country,,  not  without 
some  dismal  forebodings  what  might  be  the  event. 
Symptoms  of  tbe  truth  now  rapidly  occur,  and  it  is 
soon  evident  that  tbe  broker  had  been  long  a  man  of 
desperate  fortune ;  that  be  bad  pledged  tbe  means 
of  bis  employer  to  the  utmost ;  that  total  ruin  and 
disgraee  would  ensiie ;  that  bis  creditors  had  been 
alarmed,  and  that  tbe  unfortunate  gentleman  would 
in  a  short  time  be  dragged  to  prison.  Tbe  lady, 
who  bad  long  dreaded  the  worst,  and  had  lamented 
nothing  more  than  her  husband^s  unwillingness  to 
share  his  griefs  with  her,  now  offers  bim  tbe  most 
delightful  of  all  consolaticMis ;  she  offers  to  share  bis 
fate,  be  it  what  it  may,  and  no  expression  of  reproach 
is  in  contradiction  to  the  smile  of  love  which  beams 
upon  her  countenance.  But  his  pride,  and  tbe  strong 
sense  of  tbe  happiness  he  had  thrown  away,  render 
life  loathsome  to  bim ;  be  declares  his  dreadful  pur- 
pose of  suicide,  and  she  determines  not  to  survive 
him.  They  recommend  their  child  to  a  friend  whom 
they  can  depend  upon ;  and  while  this  dear  object 
of  their  united  affections,  who  bad  been  soliciting 
her  father  for  a  new  doll  he  had  promised  her,  is 
running  about  tbe  garden,  they  resolutely  execute 
their  purpose  with  a  pair  of  pistols,  and  die  in  each 
other's  arms.  The  moral  of  this  little  story  is  ex- 
cellent, but  the  termination  is  too  dismal*  It  would 
have  been  better,  I  think,  to  have  turought  religion 
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lo  the  aid  of  the  uohappy  couple ;  who  submitting 
to  their  fate  with  resignation,  might  have  cheerfully 
withdrawn  to  some  cottage,  and  subsisted  by  their 
own  industry".  A  delightful  pictqre  of  a  retired  and 
blameless  life,  might  now  have  been  drawn ;  and  as 
they  were  seated  by  the  fire  side,  on  a  winter's  even- 
ing, with  their  daughter  between  them,  a  messenger 
might  have  thundered  at  the  door,  with  the  news  of 
some  rich  and  generous  uncle,  just  arrived  from  the 
East  Indies;  or  some  hard-hearted  Hiaiden  aunt,  with 
an  immense  fortune,  might  have  been  made  to  die 
for  the  occasion,  without  giving  her  time  to  make 
her  will.  The  same  tenderness  of  afiection  which  in- 
duced Mr.  JSecker  to  render  the  days  of  his  wife  as 
happy  as  the  unavoidable  evils  of  human  nature  ad- 
mit of,  continued  to  animate  his  exertions  to  the  last 
moments  of  her  existenee.  The  gloomy  period 
which  we  all  shudder  at,  was  softened  by  his  assidu- 
ous attention ;  her  mind  was  composed  by  the  cer- 
tainty that  her  wishes  with  respect  to  the  disposal  of 
her  remains,^  would  be  complied  with ;  a(nd  musick, 
either  from  the  hand  of  her  daughter,  or  from  a  band 
in  a  neighbouring  chamber,  was  heard  whenever  she 
seemed  to  request  it ;  and  was  made  to  sooth  the 
long  and  painful  approach  of  death.  I  have  often 
thought,  that  with  all  our  love  for  each  other  in  this 
world,  there  is  something  not  well  understood  in . 
our  conduct  towards  those  of  our  friends  who  are  on 

«  On  a  beaucoap  parl6  dei  loiM  que  ma  mire  avoit  apportft  a  loo  Tonbeau ; 
elle  aToit  vu  d'afFreox  exemplei  des  inbumatioiis  pr6cipi(€e8  en  t'occupaot  dei  Bo- 
pitaux,  et  foa  imagination  n  avoit  M  fivpp^  :  elle  attaehdt  d*aiUeotf  no  prix 
cxtrdme  i  la  certitude  que  set  cendres  leroieDt  rtismies  I,  cellet  de  moo  Pdre* 

ManuscripU  de  Ntelur.puUiupar  m  FUU, 
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the  verge  of  their  last  moments ;  and  that  the  art  of 
promoting  an  easy,  and  1  might  almost  say,  a  cheer- 
ful death,  is  not  sufficiently  attended  to.  A  book 
has  been  w  ritten  upon  this  subject  in  the  French 
language ;  but  for  want  of  knowing  the  title,  I  have 
never  been  able  to  procure  it. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Rush  is  said  to  have  derived 
some  consolation,  and  I  think  with  reason,  amidst  the 
loss  of  hundreds  of  his  patients  in  the  yellow  fever, 
from  this  circumstance,  that  his  mode  of  treatment 
possessed  the  advantage  of  rendering  death  less  te- 
dious and  punful.  And  Lord  Bacon  in  one  of  hb 
essays  blames  the  physicians  of  bis  tim^  for  not  at- 
tending more  to  this  subject  We  are  wrong,  says 
the  amiable  and  sprightly  Prince  de  Ligne,  to  repre- 
sent death  in  the  hideous  spectre-like  form  we  do; 
let  the  appearance  of  death  be  that  of  a  venerable 
matron  with  a  mild,  and  serene  countenance,  who 
invites  us  to  repose,  and  promises  eternal  rest  after 
the  cares  and  anxieties  of  life. 

M.  de  Luc,  who  has  been  so  distinguished  in  the 
literary  world,  and  in  particular  for  his  improved  ap- 
plication of  the  barometer  to  the  measurement  of 
heights,  is  also  of  Geneva,  though  he  has  principally 
resided  in  England ;  where  he  bears  the  title  of  read- 
er to  the  Queen.  His  works  on  the  history  of  the 
earth  extend  to  several  volumes,  which  are  replete 
with  a  variety  of  observations,  made  in  almost  every 
part  of  Europe,  on  such  circumstances  and  pheno- 
mena, as  prove  the  portion  of  the  globe  which  we 
inhabit,  to  have  been  formerly  covered  by  the  waters 
of  some  great  ocean,  that  has  been  since  suddenly 
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withdrawn ;  andon  such  also,  as  are  connected  with  the 
changes  of  it  has  undergone  by  the  operation  of  vol- 
canick  fire.  He  is  also  the  inventor  of  another  very 
simple  experiment,  for  the  measurement  of  heights 
by  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  thermometrical  heat 
of. water,  exposed  to  the  action  of  fire,  at  which  ebul- 
lition^ commences.  If  we  reflect  a  moment,  that 
the  process  of  ebullition  is  the  overcoming  the  in- 
cumbent pressure  of  a  column  of  air,  it  will  immedi- 
ately occur  to  us,  that  the  column  being  rendered 
shorter  at  every  step  we  ascend,  its  weight  must  con- 
sequently become  less,  and  be  more  easily  overcome ; 
(the  variable  density  of  the  atmosphere  from  other 
causes,  being  ascertained  and  allowed  for.)  Mon- 
sieur de  SaUssure,  with  a  liberality  which  did  him 
infinite  honour,  spared  no  trouble  ot  expense,  which 
could  enable  him  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  this  hy- 
pothesis, and  has  given  us  the  result  of  various  ex- 

*  This  rery  iogeoioas  idea  has  been  repeatedly  rerified  since  the 
time  of  M.  de  Saussure's  experiments  on  Mont  Blanc.  Water,  it  seems, 
when  bearing  the  full  weight  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  rate  of  about 
16  lb.  to  erery  square  inch,  is  found  to  boil  at  212  degrees  of  heat  by 
Reamur*s  thermometer,  and  to  boil  at  72  when  in  vacuo ;  and  the  ob- 
server having  established  this  to  his  satisfaction,  and  being  furnished 
with  the  proper  instruments  to  ascertain  the  variable  density  of  the  at- 
BKMphere  from  other  causes,  is  enabled  to  calculate  bis  elevation 
▼ery  exactly. 

It  is  in  this  instance  as  in  many  others,  we  are  astonished  that  an 
idea  so  ol^vious  and  a  process  so  simple  should  have  occurred  to  no  one 
before,  during  so  many  years  of  philosophical  inquiry.  But  such  is 
the  characteristick  of  genius,  it  deduces  new  consequences  from  estab- 
lished facts,  bearing  in  that  respect  a  great  resemblance  to  wit,  one  of 
tbe  attributes  of  which  is  to  place  that  which  every  body  knows  to  be 
true,  in  a  new  and  striking  point  of  view.  A  French  naturalist  of  tbe 
name  of  Acbard  has  invented  an  instrument  on  the  principles  of  M. 
de  Luc. 
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periments  on  the  Sea  shore,  on  Mount  Cenis,  and  on 
Mount  Blanc.  It  appears  from  these,  that  although 
the  diflScuhy  of  kindling  and  keeping  up  a  flame  in- 
creased as  be  ascended,  and  was  almost  insurmount- 
able on  Mount  Blanc,  yet  the  difference  of  height 
to  be  presumed  in  all  these  instances,  from  the  dif- 
ferent temperature  of  the  water  at  the  moment  of 
ebullition,  was  inexact  ratio  to  the  difference  of4e?e] 
at  every  particular  station ;  such  as  it  had  been  ascer- 
tained by  the  barometer,  and  by  trigonometrical  ei- 
periments. 

The  works  of  M.  de  Luc,  though  long  known  to 
the  scientifick  world,  were  new  to  me ;  and  I  was 
particularly  struck  with  his  hypothesis  on  the  nature 
of  heat.  The  Creator  condescending,  if  I  may  use 
the  expression^  to  act  always  by  secondary  causes, 
has  willed,  that  in  this  atmosphere  we  breathe,  in  the 
earth,  and  in  every  object  of  creation,  there  should 
exist  a  variety  of  invisible  materials,  which  we  are 
enabled  to  call  into  action  at  pleasure,  and  to  give 
a  direction  to.  It  is  thus  with  the  magnetick  and 
electrtck  fluids,  and  thus  with  the  element  of  heat, 
or  as  it  is  commonly  called,  calorick :  this  impo^ 
tant  element  is  composed,  according  to  M.  de  Luc, 
of  particles,  which  gravitate  towards  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  occupy  to  a  certain  height,  a  portion  of 
the  atmosphere.  It  exists  more  or  less  in  all  sub- 
stances we  know  of,  radiating  or  beaming  forth  by 
an  inherent  power  of  its  own  from  all  bodies,  but  io 
a  greater  degree  from  some  than  from  others,  io 
which  it  remains  latent,  and  this  power  of  radiation 
is  sufficient  for  its  transmission  without  the  agencj 
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of  (he  air :  it  every  where  tends  to  equalize  itself  ; 
it  resembles  the  elements  of  light,  in  as  much  as  it 
is  reflected,  and  refracted  by  the  same  laws,  but 
exists  in  many  instances  independently  of  it ;  it  is 
the  universal  cause  of  fluidity,  occasioning  an  en- 
largement wtiere  its  effects  do  not  extend  to  fluidity ; 
it  is  called  into  action  in  various  ways  by  friction, 
by  the  elecliick  fluid,  but  principally  by  the  rays 
of  the  sun>  which  may  be  supposed  to  operate  more 
powei'fully  in  plains  and  low  places,  where  th^  par- 
ticle9  of  calorick  are  condensed,  without  containing 
any  more  of  beat,  however,  than  they  do  of  vital  aiif 
which  they  yet  elicit  from  the  leaves  of  trees,  or 
than  a  knife,  with  which  you  cut  an  orange,  does  of 
juice;  there  is  something   in  this  theory  which 
strike?  me  as  ad;reeable  to  the  understanding,  nor 
can  we  any  other  way  so  well  account  for  that  dif- 
ference of  temperature,  which  we  experience  on 
different  portions  of  the  same  mountains,  and  itl 
places  that  are  precisely  in  the  same  latitude.  It  has 
met  with  some  opposition,  but  has  been  rather  con- 
firmed than  not,  by  a  course  of  atmospherical  ex-- 
periments,  made  by  an  ingenious  natural  philoso- 
pher of  Geneva.    He  found  indeed,  the  degree  of 
heat  greater  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  earth, 
than  upon  the  surface ;  but  the  continued  exhala- 
tion which  we  know  to  exist  there,  and  the  efiect 
of  moisture  in  absorbing  heat,  very  easily  explain 
that  circumstance. 

Another  experiment   made  by  the   gentleman 
above  alluded  to,  shows  that  the  effect  of  a  mass  of 
snow  or  a  lump  of  ice  in  the  focus  of  a  concave  mir- 
voL.    I.  56 
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ror,  or  a  thermometer  in  the  focus  of  a  similar  mir- 
ror, placed  parallel  to  it,  is  to  make  the  thermome- 
ter fall  some  degrees,  and  this  he  condescends  to 
reason  uf>on  as  if  they  were  a  radiation  of  cold  as 
well  as  of  heat ;  be  very  soon  explains  the  phenome- 
non, it  is  true,  and  shows  that  it  can  only  arise  from 
the  absorption  of  heat  by  the  ice  in  melting;,  ihe 
thermometer  itself  furniiihing  its  portion  by  radia- 
tion, but  still,  the  expression,  reflection  of  cold, 
ought  not  to  have  been  used.* 

The  learned  men  of  Geneva,  though  in  general 
communicative,  yet  reminded  me  sometimes  of  the 
Druids  of  old ;  they  seemed  fearful  lest  the  fruit 
of  their  investigations  should  be  too  easily  under- 
stood, and  science  become  too  common ;  and  their 
admission  of  such  a  difficulty  as  the  reflection  of 
cold,  which  they  condescend  gravely  to  discuss,  is 
not  unlike  the  conduct  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly, 
who  confessed,  when  an  old  man,  that  he  uaed  some* 

*  It  18  certain,  sajs  Sir  H.  DaTj,  who  leems  to  have  an  oDphilo- 
lophical  tendency  to  believe  that  heat  is  any  thing  other  Uian  a  pe- 
culiar sabtle  fluid,  it  is  certain  however  that  there  Is  nialter»  iiiOTiog 
in  tiie  space  between  us  and  the  heavenjy  bodies,  capable  of  ooooM- 
nieating  beat,  the  niYtions  of  which  are  rectilineal,  and  that  the  siui*i 
ray^  acting  on  the  surface  of-the  earth  prodnoe  heat.  It  is  obserred 
by  Adam^  too  (see  bis  lectures  on  Natural  and  Experlmeotal  Ffailoio- 
phy,)  that  in  transmitting  the  beat  of  a  candle  or  of  a  baraiqg  coal,  bj 
means  or  concave  mirrors,  to  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  properly  placed 
ibr  that  purpose,  a  small  increase  of  heat  is  to  be  perceived  the  whole 
way  from  the  surface  of  the  second  mirror  to  its  focus ;  wbereai,  wbeff 
the  rays  of  the  son  are  made  use  of  for  the  same  purpose,  no  such  is- 
crease  of  heat  is  perceived  within  the  conical  convergeocy.  He  ob- 
•erves  too,  that  when  the  most  powerful  homing  glass  is  made  use  o(, 
and  we  know  that  the  elfeets  of  such  are  inferior  only  to  ligbtoi^|» 
tlie  finger  may  be  placed  with  mfety  any  where  but  at  the  focus. 
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times,  in  the  viorour  of  youth,  and  in  his  zeal  for 
hunting,  to  collect  as  many  of  the  foxes  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood as  possible,  that  he  mifi;ht  have  the  plea- 
sure of  runnin$r  them  down  upon  his  own  manor4 
Another  M.  de  Luc,  a  brother  of  the  one  above 
mentioned,  resides  in  Geneva,  and  has  often  given 
me  occasion  to  admire  the  rare  union  of  an  at- 
tachment to  scientifick  pursuits,  with  cheerful 
piety,  an  active  mind,  and  seventy-five  years  of  age. 
His  cabinet  of  Natural  History  is  allowed  by  those 
who  can  best  appreciate  such  things,  to  be  extreme- 
ly well  composed ;  and  it  is  particularly  interesting, 
frcHn  the  circumstance  of  its  containing  several 
marine  and  other  fossils,  which  evidently  belong  to 
sfiecies  not  now  existing  in  a  state  of  nature ;  either 
on  land  or  in  the  sea.  It  has  been  said,  and  I  have 
beard  it  asserted  at  Geneva,  that  there  was  nothing 
more  than  a  distant  analogy  between  those  fossil 
remains  which  we  see  collected,  and  any  existing 
animals.  This,  if  true,  would  imply,  that  there  had 
been  two  distinct  creations,  a  circumstance  the 
more  painful  to  M.  de  Luc,  and  to  his  brother,  as 
in  their  zeal  for  relii;ion  they  have,  rather  unneces- 
sarily, I  think,  pledged  themselves  to  prove  the 
exact  and  literal  truth  of  the  Mosairtk  History. 

I  have  already  observed  to  you  in  another  place, 
that  some  of  the  most  pious,  and  best  informed  per- 
sons, I  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  at 
Geneva,  consider  the  Mosaick  account  of  the  Cre- 
ation as  referring  to  the  renewal,  rather  than  to  the 
commencement  of  existence  upon  our  earth,  after 
lome  catastrophe,  such  a  one  probably  as  occasion- 
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ed  marine  fossils  to  be  found  at  a  distance  from  the 
ocean,  and  transferred  the  remains  of  several  of  the 
larger  terrestrial  animals  to  places  where  tlieindi- 
Tidual  animals  have  been  never  known  to  exist. 
And  if  of  this- great  event,  and  of  the  subsequent 
changes  that  took  place  in  the  situation  of  mankind, 
the  Jewish  lawgiver  should  have  sometimes  express- 
ed himself  in  a  way  to  shock  our  koowlege,  and 
alarm  our  very  reason,  it  ought  to  be  recollected, 
that  like  other  great  men  in  similar  situations,  he 
probably  felt  himself  called  upon  to  adopt  the  opi- 
nions, to  appearance,  and  to  emj^loy  the  language 
of  the  times  he  lived  in ;  knowing  that  the  human  uo« 
derstanding  could  hereafter  discover  all  that  ought 
properly  to  be  inquired  into,  and  leaving  it  mean- 
while  to  take  shelter  in  allegory  and  mystery. 

I  am  very  far  from  presuming  to  doubt  the  in- 
spiration of  Moses,  but  if  we  for  a  moment  suppose 
him  to  have  acted  from  his  own  impulse,  and  to  have 
depended  on  his  own  resources,  I  can  conceive  no 
greater  personage  in  all  history.  Born  of  a  pros- 
cribed class,  and  educated  by  the  hand  of  charity, 
he  felt  the  degradation  of  his  countrymen,  and  he 
had  the  courage  to  attempt,  and  the  abilities  to  exe- 
cute, the  very  extraordinary  design  of  rescuing  them 
from  the  very  bosom  of  a  powerful  and  enlightened 
people.  He  had  next  the  still  more  arduous  task 
of  giving  them  laws,  manners,  a  police,  and  a 
religion.  He  made  them  unlearn  the  ideas  they 
acquured  in  Egypt,  he  overcame  their  relucts^nce, 
he  subdued  their  prejudices^  he  separated  them  by 
R  moral  barrier,  the  stroogest  of  all  ptbf^i:8,  from  (!» 
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rest  of  mankind ;  and  having  enured  them  to  priva- 
tion»  and  trained  them  to  arms,  he  delivered  tliem  up 
with  dignity  to  his  successor,  fitted  for  the  conquest 
of  the  fertile  vallies  and  hiil-sides  he  had  promised 
thecQ  the  possession  of.  If  I  doubt  therefore  of 
the  propriety  of  interpreting  literally  the  text  of 
Moses,  it  is  not  then  to  respect  him  less  than 
either  of  the  Messrs.  de  Luc. 

An  interesting  trait  in  the  history  of  these  vener- 
aUe  brothers,  is  the  union  of  heart  and  mind»  in 
which  they  have  ever  lived,  and  the  determination 
of  each  that  the  other  should  participate  in  any 
literary  honour,  or  any  credit  that  labour  qv  in- 
genuity could  procure  the  one  in  the  opinion  of 
mankind.  Mr.  Fictet,  from  whom  I  received  the 
welcome  of  a  friend  on  my  return  to  this  country, 
is  among  the  most  distinguishe-d  of  the  Genevans. 
The  work  of  his  of  which  I  am  best  able  to  judge, 
contains  a  volume  of  letters,  written  during  a  rapid 
tour  in  England  and  Ireland;  they  contain  a  live* 
ly  account  of  men  and  manners;  of  arts  and  sciences; 
of  manufactures  and  agrictilture  ;  and  show  bow 
much  can  be  done  in  a  very  short  time  by  a  man  of 
genius,  who  has  activity ;  who  is  cheerful  and  good 
natured,  and  who  possesses  the  language  of  the 
country  through  which  he  travels. 

Medicine  ami  surgery  are  practised  in  Geneva  by 
individuals  who  rank  high  in  those  professions  all 
over  Europe ;  but  there  is  one  fault  common  to 
them  all.  They  take  it  for  granted,  that  a  stranger 
is  to  pay  more  for  the  services  he  receives,  than  an 
inbabitwt ;  and  tbey  embarrass  him  by,  refumig  to 
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make  any  demand,  or  give  in  any  account ;  so  that 
though  be  may  in  the  end  pay  more  than  he  ought, 
he  has  never  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  has 
paid  enough.  There  is  something  in  this  unworthy 
the  dignity  of  a  learned  and  highly  useful  profes- 
sion, practised  as  it  is  at  Geneva,  by  men  of  the 
most  distinguished  merit ;  and  by  no  means  con- 
sistent with  the  liberality  of  their  conduct  upon 
every  other  occasion.  A  M.  Le  Sage,  a  very  emi- 
nent literary  character,  died  a  few  day?  after  my 
arrival  at  Geneva ;  his  life,  which  was  protracted  to 
a  good  old  age,  hbd  been  in  a  great  measure  de- 
voted to  intense  study ;  the  great  object  of  which 
was  to  explain  mechanically  the  operations  of  gra- 
vity. What  the  secondary  causes  are,  which  oc- 
casion the  fall  of  bodies,  we  shall  never  know  with 
certainty;  but  those  imagined  by  Mr.  Le  Sage 
would,  I  presume,  be  sufficient  in  the  hands  of  a 
being  enabled  to  wield  them ;  it  would  appear  so 
at  least,  as  far  as  human  knowledge  has  brought 
us  acquainted  with  all  the  various  phenomena  of 
gravity  upon  earth,  or  in  the  heavens.  According 
to  M.  Le  Sage,  we  are  to  imagine  numberless 
Gorpuscules  or  atoms  moving  rapidly  in  every  di- 
rection, and  acting  with  more  or  less  effect  accord- 
ing to  the  greater  or  less  number  of  solid  particles 
in  every  body  against  which  they  strike.  A  body 
equally  affected  by  these  in  every  direction  would 
remain  at  rest,  until  impelled  towards  any  other 
body  by  whose  proximity  it  might  be  more  or  less 
protected  from  the  operation  of  corpuscules  in 
that  directioa.     The  action  of  these  corpuscules, 
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thQUgb  delayed  by  the  density  of  the  earth,  reas- 
siunes  its  force  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  and 
more  distant  from  the  surface,  and  this  we  imme- 
diately perceive  is  likely  to  coincide  with  the 
theory  of  falling  bodies.  I  attended  M.Le  Sage's 
lectures,  when  I  was  at  Geneva  in  my  youth,  and 
remember  that  whatever  I  might  have  thought  of 
his  system,  I  had  always  a  great  respect  for  his  per« 
son.  He  was  a  man  of  a  most  benevolent  heart ; 
of  great  good  humour,  and  of  some  singularities ; 
these  arose  in  a  great  measure^  from  his  habit  of 
classing  his  ideas,  of  deducing  consequences  Mpon 
all  occasions,  from  premises,  and  of  taking  nothing 
for  granted^  that  he  was  not  satisfied  as  to  the  truth 
of.  His  ingenious  and  active  m|nd  had  been  left  in 
very  early  youth,  from  the  circumstances  of  his 
situation  and  the  mode  of  instruction  bis  father  bad 
adopted,  under  the  necessity  of  ruminating,  where 
a  slight  explanation,  had  it  been  given,  might  have 
satisfied  his  doubts,  and  of  making  experiments, 
which  he  did  with  great  ingenuity,  in  order  to  satisfy 
himself  on  subjects  of  very  ordinary  occurrence ; 
from  these  he  passed  to  others  far  more  intricate, 
and  was  yet  a  -young  man  when  he  decided  a  very 
important  axiom  in  vision.  He  proved  also  to  de- 
monstration, that  the  mechanist  might  convert  any 
motion  which  is  recurring  to  that  which  shall  be 
rotatory.  It  was  a  discovery  of  this  nature,  which 
has  so  greatly  contributed  to  render  the  steam  en- 
gine still  more  useful  to  the  arts  than  it  had  been  : 
and  which  has  distinguished  the  name  of  Mr.  Watt, 
The  value  of  a  discovery  depends  upon  the  period 
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at  which  it  is  made,  and  the  nation  to  which  it  is  first 
communicated.  The  experiment  of  the  Genevan 
philosopher  amused  Tor  a  moment  or  two  the  lei- 
sure of  a  few  scientific*k  men,  and  was  then  con- 
signed to  oblivion.  Mr.  Watt's  has  been  worth 
thousands  of  pounds  to  himself,  and  millions  to  bis 
native  country.  But  the  great  employment  of  M. 
Le  Sage's  life  was  his  system.  With  this  was  con- 
nected a  mass  of  information  on  a  great  variety  of 
subjects,  which,  at  well  as  the  particulars  of  his  fa- 
vourite object,  he  was  at  all  times  willing  to  commu- 
nicate. But  he  could  never  acquire  an  easy  How  of 
words,  and  would  have  been  embarrassed  by  a  very 
ordinary  question,  on  which  he  had  not  been  alloiv- 
ed  to  prepare  himself.  It  was  hid  misfortune  to 
mistrust  bis  memory,  and  commit  every  thing  to 
paper.  Attached  as  he  was,  almost  unreasonably, 
to  truth  in  all  its  rigour,  and  to  extreme  accuracy, 
it  is  singular  that  he  should  have  bestowed  so  mucb 
of  his  attention  upon  subjects  so  inexhaustible  and 
so  remote  from  all  possibility  of  being  ever  perfect- 
ly explained.  He  at  one  period  of  his  life,  fatigued 
bis  mind  so  long  by  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the 
precise  moment  at  which  our  waking  faculties  cease, 
and  sleep  commences,  that  he  had  almost  lost  the 
power  of  sleep.*    There  is  always  a  great  deal  of 

*  Tbis  teDdency  of  Lef^age  to  abstruse  sohjects,  his  mode  of  ioreiti- 
gating  whatever  presented  ttseirto  his  iniac;ination,  and  some  peculiar 
circaimtanees,  which  marked  his  character  and  conversation.  an«c.  do 
doabt.  from  the  sort  of  edacation  he  had  receiyed.  The  singularitiei 
of  a  ftither  have  very  often  the  effect  of  producing  opposite  ecceotri' 
cities  in  the  mind  of  a  son.  His  father,  though  a  man  of  letters,  and  a 
teacher*  coold  never  submit  to  that  oider  and  arrangement,  which 
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oral  tradition  in  the  accounts  which  are  given  us  of 
any  distinguished  character,  and  this  goes  down  to 
posterity,  together  with  what  assumes  the  appear- 
ance of  history.   It  is  already  so  with  M.  Le  Sage, 

might  best  bare  facilitated  his  own  progreai  io  the  pursait  of  science» 
as  well  as  the  progress  of  those,  whom  he  undertook  to  instruct.  He 
disliked  all  appearance  of  method,  and  flying  from  sjstero  to  system, 
and  subject  to  subject,  iu  desultory  excursions  and  various  directions, 
be  had  compiled  a  number  of  III  arranged  axioms  of  facts,  which  made 
a  chaos  of  his  mind.  The  son,  who  was  never  deficient  in  filial  respect, 
and  was  even  tenderly  attached  to  his  father,  was  extremely  struck 
with  this  intellectual  disorder,  and  used  to  say,  that  the  best  epitome  of 
the  old  gentleman*s  mind,  was  to  be  seen  in  his  study.  My  father's 
study,  says  LeSage,  was  a  small  room  of  difficult  access  up  five  pair  of 
stairs,  and  immediately  under  the  roof.  There  were  two  small  win- 
dows, mono  of  which  the  panes  of  glass  remaine  I  whole,  but  they  were 
obscured  by  the  cobwebs  of  succeeding  generations  of  spiders,  who  had 
pursued  their  labours  there  unmolested,  and  almost  enveloped  two 
long  pipes  and  a  rusty  sword  placed  saltier-wise.  In  the  other  win- 
dow, where  paper  l^ad  been  substituted  for  glass,  and  the  shutter  Hos- 
ed, a  small  hole  in  one  of  them  admitted  the  rays  of  light,  and  occa- 
sioned at  a  certain  hour  of  the  day,  a  very  exact  representation  upon 
the  Surface  of  the  paper,  of  any  bird  or  cat  in  its  excursion,  that  ap- 
peared upon  the  roofs  of  the  neighbouring  houses,  and  it  was  here  in 
solitary  contemplation  of  those  occasional  appearances  that  I  fint 
formed  an  idea  of  the  phenomenon  of  lighti  and  the  mechanism  of  vi- 
sion. A  common  deal  table,  with  a  drawer  to  it,  served  my  father  to 
write  on,  and  keep  his  manuscripts  in  ;  and  near  it  stood  another  table 
with  various  odd  volumes,  and  bundles  of  paper.  Many  of  these  had 
been  pnshedoff  to  make  room  fur  others,  and  accumulating  in  their 
fall,  had  almost  covered  a  dismounted  celestial  globe,  which  had  re- 
mained there  unattended  to  for  years.  Upon  the  shelves  of  an  old 
press,  were  about  three  hundred  volumes,  hardly  one  of  which  was  a 
later  date  than  a  century  back,  ai^d  among  them  was  an  old  Horace 
bound  in  wood,  and  a  copy  of  Euclid  without  either  solution  or  de- 
monstration, that  had  somewhat  less  dust  upon  them  than  the  others. 
Tofthe  nails  which  had  been  driven  into  the  wall  of  the  room,  were  sus- 
pended a  curious  variety  of  articles ;  from  one  hung  a  quadrant,  and  a 
barber's  basin  from  another,  and  there  was  a  violin  without  strings, 
and  an  old  iieye,    and  some  military  accoutrements  of  former  timet, 
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of  whom  a  variety  of  anecdotes  are  related,  in  ad- 
dition to  what  professor  Prevost  has  published. 
He  was  fond  of  society  it  is  said,  but  invariably  took 
his  solitary  meal  by  his  kitchen  fire;  and  as  be 
thought  a  certain  degree  of  exercise  necessary  to 
health,  and  could  not  find  time  to  walk  out  as  often 
as  he  ought,  it  was  his  custom  to  dance  a  jig  with  bis 
servant  maid  just  before  he  went  to  bed.  He  was 
never  married,  nor  does  it  appear  that  he  ever  was 
in  love  ;  but  he  had  unaccountably  taken  up  an  idea, 
that  the  fair  sex  of  his  acquaintance  were  always 
laying  snares  for  his  affections  ;  and  felicitated  him- 
self very  gravely,  more  than  once,  at  having  escap- 
ed temptations,  which  it  is  very  certain  never  exist- 
ed but  in  his  own  imagination.  To  believe  the  phi- 
losopher, Ulysses  himself  never  incurred  more 
danger  in  the  country  of  the  Syrens,  than  he  did  in 
the  virtuous' city  of  Geneva.  I  do  not  mention 
this  anecdote  from  any  wish  to  excite  a  smile,  but  as 
a  trait  in  the  character  of  man  in  general,  who  is 
more  frequently  afiected  by  what  Dr.  Johnson  calls 
the  flying  clouds  of  incipient  madness,  than  we  com- 
monly imagine.  You  will  agree  with  me,  that  the 
mistake  of  the  Genevan  philosopher  was  not  much 
less  singular  than  that  of  the  astronomer  in  Rasselas. 

and  a  crookAd  ewer,  and  a  fiddle  bow  and  a  slate.  The  onlj  fDrnitiira, 
beiides  the  tables  and  the  press,  was  a  worm  eaten  arm  chair,  where 
mj  &ther  used  to  seat  himself  when  he  gave  les.soQ8,  or  played  opoii 
his  flute,  or  took  his  afternoon's  nap,  and  bj  way  of  ornament,  there 
was  a  print  of  the  crucifixion,  a  Mary  Magdalen  in  oil  colours,  and  a 
copy,  by  no  mean  hand,  of  the  sleeping  Venus  of  TiUan. 

JceowU  qfLe  Sage  b^f  Prtftnor  Pnwni. 
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A  Review,  in  the  nature  of  those  published  in 
London,  comes  out  once  a  month  in  Geneva ;  it  is 
conducted  by  a  society  of  men  of  letters,  and  ex- 
clusively appropriated  to  forei<rn,  and  particularly 
English  productions.  They  very  frequently  dis- 
cuss thp  subjects  of  the  books  they  report  upon,  and 
throw  light  upon  each  ;  arranging  whatever  is  con- 
fused, explaining  whatever  appears  obscure,  and 
pruning  away  all  that  is  superfluous  and  redundant ; 
8o  that  an  English  author  is  sometimes  infinitely 
more  improved  by  having  passed  through  their 
hands,  than  his  countrymen  even  are  by  their  tra- 
vels. They  thus  render  no  inconsiderable  service 
to  an  author,  and  to  the  portion  of  mankind  who 
may  be  benefitted  by  his  labours.  They  were 
among  the  most  zealous  co-operators  of  Dr.  Jen- 
ner,  in  promoting  a  confidence  in  the  virtues  of  the 
vaccine  inoculation,  and  contributed  extremely  to 
the  success  of  this  wonderful  discovery,  by  explain- 
ing the  process  and  symptoms.  And  now,  dear 
daughter,  I  believe  I  must  cease  to  write  you  about 
Geneva  ;*  it  is  a  topick  upon  which  I  could  never 

*  If  I  have  sacceeded  id  my  wish  to  interest  the  reader  in  the  fate 
of  Geneva,  he  will  be  glad  to  knotv,  that  having  been  among  the  first 
to  shake  off  the  usurped  dominion  of  France  at  the  abdication  of  Bona- 
parte, the  Genevans  have  been  rewarded  hj  the  particular  attention  of 
the  allied  powers,  and  have  proved  themselves  still  more  worth/  of  it 
by  their  snl^equent  conduct. 

Geneva  is  now  one  of  the  United  Cantons  of  Switzerhmd,  and  has 
received  by  cession  from  the  King  of  Sardinia,  a  slip  of  territory  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Arve  from  where  it  Joins  the  Rhone  to  the 
village  of  Veiri,  and  again  from  Vesenaz  to  the  river  Hermance  inclu- 
sively, the  high  road  to  Thonon  being  the  eastern  boundary.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  country,  who  formerly  possessed  no  political  rights 
whatever,  are  now  represented  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  nation, 
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exhaust  myself,  but  your  patience  might  not  last  as 
long.  We  are  now  preparing  for  our  journey  to 
Paris,  and  my  next  letter  will  be  from  thence. 

iVble—Gcncya  was,  I  belieyc,  the  ffmallest  republick  in  Europe,  bat 
M  Simondi  de  Sismondi  bu  brongbt  me  acquainted  with  a  moaarrby 
of  still  smaller  dimenHions  in  the  mountains  of  Italy.  It  is  called  For- 
disnuTO,  and  belonj^s  to  the  family  of  Malespira ;  it  is  at  the  otmost 
aboot  four  miles  square.  It  would  be  interesting  no  doubt  to  trace,  as 
one  might  certainly  do,  the  opeimtion  of  ev^ry  human  passion  in  the 
annals  of  these  miniature  States,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted,  1  think,  that 
the  late  dreadful  ezperimenU  which  have  convulsed  the  world  had 
not  been  made  in  such,'  rather  than  in  France  or  Italy. — Firf«  Siawnrf/ 
de  8itmand4  ds  U  lAteraiw  iu  Mm  de  V Europe,  Vol.  iii,  P.  7 1 . 
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It  may  not  be  improper,  before  we  quit  Switzer- 
land altogether,  to  devote  a  few  lines  to  the  present 
situation  and  publick  law  of  that  interesting  coun- 

md  without  any  distinction  of  rettgion.  The  same  good  consequences 
have  resulted  at  Berne,  at  Friborg  and  in  other  aristocratick  cantons; 
lo  that  the  horrors  of  the  French  revolntion  may  be  considered  «i  io 
lome  measure  alleviated.  Neqehatel  has  voluntarily  returned  to  the 
▼ery  qualified  sovereignty  of  the  king  of  Prussia.  There  is  a  grost 
deal  in  the  constitution  of  this  singular  little  monarchy^  that  would  be 
well  worth  the  readers  attention.  1  would  have  wished  that  the  little 
republic ks  of  Bienne  and  Mulhansen  had  been  aim  restored  to 
their  .independence  ;  but  Bienne  has  been  given  to  Berne,  on  a  foot- 
ing of  equal  rights,  however,  and  Mulhausen  remains  subject  to 
France.  The  Pays  de  Vaud  found  some  difficulty  in  being  admitted 
Into  the  Helretick  union,  but  overcame  the  repugnance  of  the  little 
cantons  by  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money,  which  it  was  stipulated 
should  be  applied  to  the  establishment  of  schools.  1  have  already 
mentioned  the  situation  of  the  Vallais  and  of  the  subject  countries  oa 
the  frontiers  of  Italy.  The  Orisons  remain  as  they  were,  except  tint 
tliey  form  one  of  the  twepty-two  caqtops, 
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try,  where  governmenl,  assuming  so  manj  different 
forms,  in  all  the  various-  shades  from  democracy  to 
monarchy,  preserved  still  the  blessed  resemblance 
of  renderin;cr  men  happy ;  where  the  different  sys- 
tems of  religion  had  lost  all  bitterness  towards  each 
other,  and  the  subject  or  the  citizen  is  obedient 
without  deg^radation,  and  free  without  licentiousness. 
And  I  shall  be  excused,  I  trust,  if  quitting  the  epis- 
tolary style  for  a  moment,  I  address  my  self  directly  to 
the  reader,  and  solicit  his  attention  to  a  period  long 
subsequent  to  the  date  of  those  letters,  he  has  yet 
to  encounter.  Mr.  Coxe,  subject,  however,  to  the 
more  correct  information  to  be  found  at  the  bottom 
of  his  own  pao;es,  (see  Coxe's  Switzerland,  let.  xxiii. 
article  Uelvetick  Union,)  has  brought  his  numerous 
readers  acquainted  with  the  state  of  Switzerland 
prior  to  the  act  of  Mediation,  as  the  violent  intru- 
sion of  France  was  termed,  and  it  will  have  been 
seen  in  the  foregoing  letters,  what  that  pretended 
mediation  extended  to  :  it  was  not  without  some 
good  ideas,  however,  and  these  the  Swiss  have  re- 
tained in  their  present  constitution.  There  are 
now  twenty-two  cantons,  and  though  there  is  more 
of  aristocracy  in  some  than  in  others,  in  Berne  for 
instance,  yet  the  bulk  of  the  people  have  a  repre- 
sentation in  each,  there  is  a  natural  guarantee  of 
their  respective  forms  of  government  and  there  are 
no  where  any  religious  disqualifications.  The  an- 
cient Acbaian  league,  or  perhaps  the  late  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  prior  to  the  adoption  of 
the  federal  constitution,  would  give  the  best  idea  of 
the  present  HelvQiipk  Union;  for  the  different 
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PwU/Febrawy  21, 1801. 

Ut  DB4&  B     ■       b 

I  AM  at  length,  my  dear  daughter,  ahle  lo  vrrile  to 
you  from  Paris,  where  we  have  passed  three  months, 
which  have  been  pretty  well  filled  up.  I  have,  as 
usual,  kept  a  regular  journal  of  every  thing  we  have 
seen  and  done,  and  have  it  open  upon  the  table  be- 
fore me ;  but  before  I  speak  of  Paris,  I  must  give  you 
some  idea  of  our  journey  from  Geneva.  It  was,  I 
forget  what  day,  in  the  last  week  of  October,  that  we 
left  Secheron,  with  heavy  hearts  at  the  thought  of 

quitting  F. ,  but  yielding  to  the  necessity 

of  turning  our  faces  homewards,  and  not  sorry  that 
Paris  lay  in  our  way.  There  was  a  melancholy 
group  to  pass  through  on  our  way  to  the  carriage; 
it  consisted  of  the  servants  we  had  found  it  neces- 
sary to  hire,  and  of  those  whom  the  landlord  eiD- 
ployed  in  the  care  of  a  large  and  handsome  g^drdeo 
attached  to  the  house ;  they  were,  all  of  them,  I 
really  believe,  sorry  to  part  with  us,  and  the  women 
showed  it  in  their  eyes.  We  lefl  them,  however, 
the  sort  of  consolation  which,  as  Cervantes  says^  was 
BO  efficacious  in  allaying  the  grief  of  Don  Quixote's 
femily ;  and  the  probability  is,  that  they  were  not  in- 
consolable. As  it  was  late  when  we  set  out,  we 
went  no  farther  than  Nion,  of  which  I  have  more 
than  once  given  you  some  account,  I  believe,  in  my 
excursions  through  La  Cote ;  it  was  once  a  Roman 
station,  and  while  the  waters  of  the  lake  protected 
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the  right  flank  of  the  garrison,  their  left  was  defend- 
ed by  a  wall,  which  extended  to  the  foot  of  Mount 
Jura.  Some  remains  of  this,  I  am  told,  might  be 
^ill  traced ;  but  I  am  surprised  how  any  one  can 
ever  have  mistaken  them  for  the  vestiges  of  the  work 
which  Caesar  threw  up  to  prevent  the  incui^sions  of 
the  Helvetii.  He  himself  tells  us,  that  the  contest 
took  place  partly  on  the  water,  which  could  not  have 
been  the  case  in  an  attack  upon  the  wall  between 
Nion  and  the  Jura,  nor  would  Caesar  have  ordered  the 
bridge  of  Geneva  to  be  destroyed  had  it  been  in  his 
rear.  Travellers  are  too  frequently  satisfied  with 
relating  what  others  have  related  before  them.  I  am 
convinced  that  I  have  seen  twenty  books  of  travels, 
in  which  it  is  asserted,  that  the  waters  of  the  Rhone 
remain  distinct  from  those  of  the  lake  of  Geneva, 
though  nothing  can  be  more  remote  from  the  truth  ; 
had  it  been  true,  I  could  not  have  wished  a  better 
emblem  of  the  union  with  France.  At  Nion,  the 
road  to  Paris  turns  suddenly  to  the  north-east,  crosses 
the  Jura  by  the  village  of  St  Sergne,  after  a  long, 
but  not  very  rapid  ascent,  and  passes  by  M oree  and 
Poligny,  towards  Dijon.  You  may  easily  conceive 
how  frequently  I  stopt  as  I  was  ascending  towards 
St.  Sergne,  and  looked  back  upon  the  beautiful  coun- 
try which  I  was  never  again  to  behold  after  that 
day,  and  upon  the  lake,  with  Geneva  at  the  extremi- 
ty of  it,  and  upon  the  Alps  surmounted  by  Mont 
Blanc.  .  At  a  small  distance  from  St.  Sergne,  we  en- 
tered the  country  formerly  known  by  the  name  of 
Franche  Comt6,  which  now  together  with  a  portion 
of  ancient  Burgundy,  forms  the  department  of  Jura ; 
VOL.  I.  58 
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a  country  of  lofty  mountains,  and  of  immense  forests; 
poor  to  appearance,  but  rich  in  inexhaustible  mines 
of  iron  ore ;  in  quarries  of  stone ;  in  salt  springs ;  in 
lime ;  in  rapid  streams,  so  easily  rendered  subser- 
vient to  the  purposes  of  art ;  and  beyond  all,  in  the 
temperance  and  activity,  and  well  understood  indus- 
try of  its  inhabitants.  You  will  see  in  Voltaire's 
Age  of  Louis  XIV  how  easily  this  country  was  taken 
irom  the  king  of  Spain,  to  whom  it  had  descended 
from  Charles  V ;  he  had  inherited  it  from  bis  grand- 
father Maximilian,  who  received  it  in  marriage  with 
the  heiress  of  the  house  of  Burgundy. 

The  village  of  Moree,  where  we  slopt  for  an  hour 
or  two,  may  be  considered  as  the  commercial  metro- 
polis of  these  mountains;  it  is  situated  in  a  deep  val- 
ley, the  bare  and  perpendicular  sides  of  which  rise 
to  the  height  of  1200  feet,  leaving  only  room  enough 
at  bottom  for  two  rows  of  houses  and  a  narrow  street, 
which  is  the  high  road  to  Paris ;  but  the  animating 
genius  of  industry,  guided  by  ingenuity,  resides  in 
this  apparently  sequestered  spot ;  the  little  stream 
which  in  former  times  covered  the  valley,  is  now  re- 
strained to  a  narrow  channel,  and  is  rendered  useful 
in  twenty  different  ways.  It  sets  a  variety  of  mills 
in  motion,  and  is  the  principal  instrument  of  plenty, 
and  even  of  opulence,  to  a  district,  that  could  not 
otherwise  perhaps,  have  maintained  its  inhabitants 
for  four  days  in  a  year.  Poligny,  which  is  the  last 
town  the  traveller  passes  through  on  his  way  to  Dijon, 
is  at  the  termination  of  the  mountainous  part  of  Jura, 
and  at  the  foot  of  a  very  high  bill,  not  less  perhaps 
than  1000  to  1200  feet,  and  presents  a  very  singular 
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appearance.    We  ariiyed  on  the  eminence  which 
oyei  han£rs  the  town,  about  sunset ;  the  fogs  had  air 
ready  covered  the  plains  below,  and  they  exhibited 
what  might  have  seemed  an  immense  ocean,  and 
such   they  really  were  in  all  probability,  some  cen- 
'  turies  ago,  if  we  may  judge  at  least  by  the  marine 
fossils  which  appear  in  the  side  of  the  winding  ter- 
race that  leads  down  to  Poligny.     On  the  other  side, 
and  on  a  clear  day,  the  traveller  might  suppose  him- 
self on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps ;  every  species  of 
vegetation  in  the  highest  cultivation,  with  here  and 
there  a  canal,  and  rows  or  clusters  of  poplar,  with  one 
never-ending  plain,  present  a  perfect  resemblance  of 
Lombardy,  while  the   bilious  countenances  of  the 
peasantry  bespeak  the  price  they  pay  for  the  advan- 
tages which   nature   has  bestowed  upon  them.     I 
should  prefer  the  solitude  and  almost  eternal  winter 
of  the  mountains,  or  even  the  laborious, life  of  the 
middle  country,  where  wine  is  made  in  some  places 
at  an  expense  of  manual  labour  that  our  negroes  in 
South  Carolina  would   certainly   sink    under ;  for 
manure,  and  frequently  the  soil  itself,  is  to  be  car- 
ried up  several  hundred  feet  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
cultivator ;  nor  does  their  labour  end  here,  for  as  the 
nature  of  the  country  admits  of  no  sort  of  wheel  car- 
riage, the  most  ordinary  comforts  of  life  can  only  be 
procured  by  excessive  toil,  accompanied  in  some  in- 
stances with  great  personal  danger.     It  is  particu- 
larly so  when  fuel  is  to  be  procured.    The  peasant 
who  sets  out  for  that  purpose  of  a  winter's  morning 
irom  bis  house  in  the  valley,  begins  by  ascending 
some  neighbouring  mountaiui  and  having  there  ma<)e 
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up  the  pieces  be  has  cut  into  the  form  of  a  rude 
sledge,  and  secured  them  together  proper!  j  on  the 
brink  of  the  decli?ity,  he  takes  his  station  on  the 
load,  so  that  he  can  touch  the  ground  at  pleasure 
with  his  feet,  and  committing  himself  to  a  narrow, 
winding,   slippery  path,  and  frequently  of  beaten 
snow,  and  generally  bordered  from  place  to  place  by 
precipices,  he  gets  back  to  his  family  with  almost 
aerial  velocity.    Others  again,  who  live  on  the  top 
of  some  naked  hill,  and  who  cannot  find  a  declivity 
sufficiently  gentle  to  admit  of  their  using  a  sledge  on 
the  mountain  where   wood  is  to   be  obtained,  are 
obliged  to  throw  it  down  the  precipice,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  they  afterwards  collect  and  carry  it  home 
on  their  shoulders.    The  proverb  of  the  country  is, 
that  wood  warms  a  man  twice.    Their  winter  in  those 
parts  of  Jura  is  very  long,  and  the  snow  frequently 
accumulates  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  have  no 
means  of  egress  from  their  houses,  but  by  the  chim- 
ney, from  which  they  may  be  seen  sallying  upon  oc- 
casion, with  snow  shoes,  to  prevent  their  sinking. 
People  so  situated  pay,  I  presume,  no  idle  visits^  and 
their  fare  is  not  such  as  would  tempt  one  to  ask  hos- 
pitality.   It  consists  of  bread  baked  at  the  setting  in 
of  the  winter,  very  ordinary  cheese,  and  a  Uttle 
smoked  beef  for  particular  and  very  great  occasions; 
their  drink  is  of  the  same  humble  description,  and 
when  best,  is  but  a  sort  of  cider,  made  of  wild  apples, 
mixed  with  all  the  various  sorts  of  berries  which  the 
woods  afford ;  surely  our  negroes  are  better  off.    Of 
this  interesting  country,  its  lakes  and  mountains,  its 
streams  and  forests^  its  towns^  castles,  and  ancient  coo- 
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vents,  and  of  all  that  can  engage  the  aitention  of  the 
natural  philosopher  and  the  agriculturist,  Mr,  Le- 
quinio,  whose  name  I  have  frequently  mentioned  to 
you,  has  composed  two  interesting  volumes ;  and  it 
were  to  be  wished,  that  his  talents  of  observation 
couM  now  be  as  well  directed  to  the  neighbour- 
bood  of  Edgefield  Court  House,  in  South  Carolina, 
where  he  has  found  repose,  after  the  tumults  of  a  life 
long  agitated  by  the  storms  and  horrors  of  the  French 
revolution.  I  remember  travelling  through  this  very 
country  of  Franche  Comt6  thirty-two  years  ago,  I 
bad  just  escaped  from  Eton  and  was  tired  at  what  ap^ 
peared  an  uninteresting  uniformity  ;  had  I  possessed 
as  good  a  guide  as  Mr.  Lequinio,  and  that  little  de- 
gree of  knowledge  which  I  have  since  been  able  to 
acquire,  and  which  is  essentially  necessary  in  order 
to  understand  in  some  measure,  and  to  admire  the 
wonders  of  nature  and  the  works  of  art,  I  might  have 
employed  some  weeks  to  great  advantage  and  very 
agreeably;  I  would  have  visited  their  mines  and  salt 
works,  and  their  various  manufactories,  from  the 
forge  to  the  watchmaker's  shop;  have  observed 
their  improvements  in  agriculture  and  irrigation,  and 
have  inquired  into  their  modes  of  life  and  domestick 
comforts,  from 'the  cluster  of  families  who^  reside 
under  one  common  roof  with  their  cattle,  in  the  pure 
air  of  the  mountains,  to  the  manufacturer  in  the  vil- 
lage, who  gives  to  iron  and  to  steel  all  the  forms 
they  admit  of,ortlie  wants  of  mankind  require ;  and 
even  to  the  solitary  miller  at  the  source  of  the  Seille, 
v^ho  never,  even  for  a  moment,  in  the  longest  days 
of  summer,  can  enjoy  the  vivifying  rays  of  the  sun. 
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or  scarcely  ever  behold  from  his  deep  recess,  any  of 
the  celestial  bodies  but  the  noilh  star.  The  summer 
of  the  lofty  mountains,  thou)i(h  short,  is  sufficient  for 
a  crop  of  barley,  oats  and  potatoes,  some  bay  is  also 
made,  and  the  natural  he/ba^e  affords  pasturage  to 
great  numbers  of  cows,  who  are  driven  up  from  the 
▼allies ;  80  cows  give  50  lb.  of  cheese  a  day  when 
the  grass  is  at  its  best,  besides  which  the  milkiog  of 
the  evening  is  made  to  produce  5  lbs.  of  butter ;  at  the 
commencement  and  at  the  end  of  the  season,  the 
produce  is  much  less*  A  considerable  revenue  is 
derived  from  ponds^  and  their  management  of  the  fish 
is  such  as  our  industry  and  attention  in  America, 
will  hardly  attain  in  a  century ;  the  young  fish  pro- 
duced from  a  certain  number  of  carp,  which  ha?e 
been  placed  in  a  primary  pond  for  that  purpose,  as 
deer  are  in  a  park,  are  taken  out  at  a  certain  age 
and  transferred  to  a  seppnd  pond,  in  order  to  attsin 
a  sufficient  size,  and  to  prevent  their  being  straight- 
ened for  provisions,  or  embarrassed  with  the  care  of 
a  family»  one  pike  is  put  in  at  the  same  time  for  every 
ten  carp ;  he  grows  up  with  them,  if  I  may  use  the 
expression,  without  having  it  in  his  power,  or  pe^ 
baps  in  his  inclination  to  injure  them,  but  he  shows 
no  pity  for  their  offspring ;  from  th^second  pond  the 
carp  are  moved  at  a  certain  period  into  a  third,  where 
they  are  regularly  fed  and  prepared  for  market. 

Even  the  dogs  in  this  industrious  country,  are 
rendered  useful;  they  learn  to  work  in  a  wheel,  as 
well  as  a  horse  or  an  ass,  and  are  made  to  set  the  bel* 
lows  in  motion  in  the  greater  part  of  the  forges  and 
blacksmith's  stiops.    The  people,  without  much  io- 
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formation,  are  in  general  sagacious  and  sensible;  and 
I  cannot,  perhaps,  finish  my  account  belter  than  by 
giving  from  Mr.  Lequinio  a  proof  of  those  qualities  in 
a  blind  beggar.  He  had  for  many  years  held  bis 
station  on  the  side  of  the  iiigh  road,  at  some  distance 
from  his  native  village,  and  had  exercised  his  pow- 
ers of  oratory  so  successfully,  or  told  so  piteous  a 
tale,  that  be  had  been  able  to  lay  by  a  sum  of  one 
hundred  crowns;  as  it  was  in  the  lime  of  the  revo- 
lution, he  did  not  know  but  that  some  domiciliary 
visit  in  search  of  emigrants,  or  the  fraternal  embrace 
of  some  passing  soldier,  might  lead  to  the  discovery 
of  his  treasure  if  he  kept  it  at  home,  and  therefore 
buried  it  beneath  a  large  stone  at  the  foot  of  a  tree, 
resolving  to  indulge  himself  as  seldom  as  possible, 
in  the  delight  of  feeling  it,  and  never  to  pay  the  ac- 
customed visit  but  at  night.  One  hundred  crowns 
was  a  sum  unheard  of  in  the«annals  of  mendicity ;  it 
promised  him  a  comfortable  retreat  in  his  old  age, 
and  could  not  be  too  carefully  concealed.  At 
length,  one  fatal  night,  he  found  the  stone  removed, 
the  hole  empty,  and  the  treasure  fled.  To  have 
torn  his  hair,  or  beaten  his  breast  would  have  an- 
swered no  good  purpose  ;  he  did  better,  he  revolv- 
ed in  his  mind  all  he  had  learnt  in  the  neighbourhood 
for  sometime  past  that  could  be  any  way  connected 
with  his  misfortune,  and  he  remembered  that  the 
landlord  of  the  little  inn,  in  the  village,  was  said  to 
rise  frequently  of  a  night,  and  to  go  the  rounds  of 
his  field  and  garden  in  order  to  keep  off  marauders. 
The  landlord,  therefore,  might  have  seen  him  on  a 
▼isit  to  his  treasure,  and  might  have  followed  him ; 
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bu<  bow  was  be,  to  ascertsdn  the  truth  of  bis  suspi- 
cion, or  how  was  he  to  recover  bis  money  ?  I  defy 
you  to  guess,  unless  you  have  very  lately  read  a 
fable  of  La  Fontaine^and  not  to  admire  his  ingenuity. 
Retiring  as  usual,  from  bis  stand,  be  called  as  be  bad 
sometimes  done,  for  a  cup  of  wine  at  the  door  of 
the  little  inn,  and  begged  to  speak  a  word  with  tbe 
landlord  in  private.    I  am  come,  aur,  said  tbe  beg*' 
gar,  to  solicit  your  advice,  for  tbe  world  is  loud  in 
your  praises,  and  to  request  you  would  direct  me 
where  I  could  best  place  out  of  the  reach  of  all  dis- 
covery, in  these  dangerous  times,  a  sum  ijji^  heaven 
has  been  pleased  to  crown  my  exerticflPwith ;  I 
have  200  crowns  in  two  separate  bags,  one  of  them 
is  buried  in  a  place  known  only  to  .myself,  and 
which  I  never  visit,  and  tbe  other  I  have  at  home; 
if  I  put  them  together,  the  whole  may  be  lost  in 
one  moment ;  and  if  I  separate  them  there  are  two 
chances  to  one  of  my  losing  at  least  tbe  half,  for 
people  have  an  idea  of  money  being  concealed  by 
emigrants,  and  are  frequently  on  tbe  search.    My 
honest  friend,  said  the  landlord,  I  am  glad  to  learn 
that  you  are  so  well  off,  and  thank  you  for  the  con- 
fidence you  place  in  me ;  you  have  found  a  place, 
you   say,  known  only  to  yourself,  where  one  of 
your  bags  has  been  long  safe ;  take  my  word  for  it, 
such  places  are  not  often  to  be  procured,  and  so  the 
best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  put  your  second  bag 
there.    I  will,  said  the  beggar,  without  fail,  if  I  live 
till  to-morrow  night ;  he  then  retired,  with  many 
thanks  to  the  landlord  ;  and  rising  as  usual,  before 
day  the  next  morning,  repaired  to  the  weii*knowR 
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tree,  where  we  may  conceive  his  delight  in  finding 
bis  dearly  beloved  treasure  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hole,  where  he  had  originally  placed  it.  The  land- 
lord, who  was  really  the  thief,  as  the  beggar  had 
divined,  had  lost  no  time  in  replacing  the  first  bag, 
in  order  to  create  a  confidence  which  might  procure 
l)im  the  second.  Though  we  are  now  in  the  highest 
part  of  France,  which  may  be  presumed  from 
the  direction  of  the  various  streams  we  passed  ;  yet 
the  country  we  travelled  through  from  Poligny, 
through  Dole  and  Auxonne,  to  Dijon,  consisted 
principally  of  extensive  meadows,  in  which  I  saw  no 
appearance  of  drains  or  banks ;  the  ri^e  and  fall  of 
the  river  is  so  greats  in  all  probability,  as  to  render 
the  first  unnecessary,  and  the  others  useless.  I'he 
low  grounds  of  the  Garonne  are  very  preferable, 
and  aflR)rd  a  much  more  agreeable  prospect.  At 
Auxonne  the  works  were  still  entire,  but  there  wa» 
a  silence  and  solitude  within,  which  contrasted  sin* 
gularly  with  the  external  military  appearance.  It 
is  on  the  banks  of  the  Saone,  and  in  a  country  of 
fine  pasturage,  and  consequently  of  fever  and  ague. 
In  rising  from  the  low  grounds  of  the  other  side,  we 
were  still  upon  a  level  plain  ;  the  meadows  of  for- 
mer times  no  doubt,  before  the  river  had  made  itself 
so  deep  a  bed,  and  passed  through  well-cultivated 
fields,  to  Dijon.  We  rested  here  a  day,  and  found 
ourselves  in  one  of  the  cleanest  and  best  built  towns 
in  France,  and  with  the  singular  accommodation  of 
side  pavements.  In  losing  its  parliament  and  its 
university,  Dijon  has  been  deprived  of  its  two  prin- 
cipal sources  of  prosperity ;  for  though  it  still  pos- 
TOii.    I.  69 
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sesses  manufactories  and  tbe  adFanfage  of  the  canal 
of  Burgundy,  it  is  considered  as  going  to  decay. 
The  environs  whieli  are  diversified  by  an  appearance 
of  gentle  hills,  were  formerly  inhabited  by  people  of 
fortune,  who  were  principally  of  the  robe ;  nearly  all 
of  them  were  swept  away  by  the  torrent  of  tbe  re- 
volution, and  are  now  deeply  regretted  by  those 
very  peasantry,  who  were  so  misled  at  the  lime, 
As  to  exult  in  their  destruction.  Dijon  was  tbe 
capital  of  Burgundy,  one  of  the  most  fertile  of  the 
ancient  provinces  of  France,  and  famous  for  its 
wine.  It  had  been  erected  into  a  dutchy  by 
one  of  the  earlier  kings  of  France,  and  again 
by  John,  in  favour  of  his  fourth  son,  Philip, 
who  had  so  gallantly  shared  his  fortunes  at  tbe  bat- 
tle of  Poitiers.  It  required  many  years  of  intes* 
tine  troubles,  and  frequent  returns  of  the  same 
disastrous  events,  before  tbe  monarchs  of  France 
could  be  brought  to  discontinue  a  practice  so  &tal 
to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  nation.  The 
descendants  of  Philip  proved  troublesome  neigh- 
bours to  France,  and  were  the  principal  promoters 
of  those  intestine  dissensions  which  so  considerably 
facilitated  the  success  of  Henry  of  England.  They 
ended  at  length,  T  mean  tbe  descendants  of  Philip, 
in  that  ill-advised  unfortunate  Charles  the  Rasb^wba 
fell  a  victim  to  the  arts  of  Lewis  XI,  and  to  tbe 
ralour  of  the  Swiss.  As  be  left  no  son,  the  fief  of 
Burgundy  reverted  to  the  crown,  and  was  never 
afterwards  separated  from  it.  For  some  days  past, 
a  rumour  of  the  astonishing  events  in  Germany,  had 
begun  to  reach  us,  but  it  was  against  the  pillar  of  a 
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cburcb  in  Dijon,  that  I  first  read  an  aulheotick  ac- 
count of  tbe  affair  of  Ulm,  where  a  veteran  army 
of  sixty  ibousand  men  had  suffered  an  enemy  to 
approach  by  detachments,  till  be  became  strong 
enough  to  afford  them  some  pretext  for  capitulatr 
ing.  Till  now  the  war  had  been  unpopular,  and  a 
gi^at  deal  had  been  said  of  fruitless  contests,  the 
offspring  of  unprofitable  and  headstrong  ambition, 
of  increasing  taxes,  of  the  youth,  the  flower  of  tbe 
country  cx)nsumed  by  the  conscription,  and  of  all 
those  evils  which  war  carries  in  its  train.  But  one 
bulletin  after  another,  filled  with  such  accounts  as 
had  never  before  gratified  the  vanity  of  the  vainest 
of  all  nations;  and  the  courier  passing  almost  daily 
with  the  ornaments  and  emblems  of  victory,  soon 
produced  a  change  of  language  ;  the  war  was  now 
just  and  honourable  ;  nothing  could  resist  France* 
and  tbe  emperour  was  the  greatest  man  in  the  world* 
He  certainly  is,  in  many  respects,  a  great  man,  but 
be  has  great  advantages  in  ruling  over  a  people, 
who  as  implicitly  believe  and  admire  all  he  says,  as 
a  company  of  children  do  the  fine  stories  that  are 
related  by  tbe  master  of  a  raree-show,  as  they  look 
Ithrougb  the  magnifying  glass  of  bis  box  ;  tbe  one 
exhibits  to  his  simple  audience,  an  exact  representa- 
tion of  Solomon  and  tbe  Qu^en  of  Sbeba,  or  of  the 
Court  of  Constantinople ;  and  the  other  tells  tbe  na- 
tion of  an  avowal  with  respect  to  the  origin  of  tbe 
war,  ooade  by  the  emperour  of  Austria,  and  of  a 
capitulation  granted  to  tbe  sovereign  of  Russia ; 
and  tbey  believe  bim»  asAhey  did  afterwards,  that 
a  few  vessels  only  had  been  lost  at  Trafalgar,  and 
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ill  consequence  of  a  gale  of  wind.    Their  conduct 
witii  respect  to  the  present  campaisfn,  reminded  me 
of  a  pack  of  hounds  going  out  sluggishly,  and  limp- 
ing along  of  a  cold  morning,  with  two  or  three 
whippers-in  at  their  heels,  who  are  all  ifire  and  up- 
roar as  soon  as  the  game  is  started,  and  they  hear 
the  shout  of  the  huntsmen.     My  intention  had  been 
to  go  from  Dijon  to  Troyes,  but  we  were  told  that 
the  roads  were  had  and  hilly,  though  turnpikes  are 
every  where  established,  and  were  advised  to  pass 
through  — —  and  Auxonne,  as  the  nearest  and  best 
road  to  Paris.    1  should  have  liked  to  go  by  Troyes, 
it  would  have  done  me  good  to  have  seen  what  re- 
mained of  the  castle  where  Henry  V.  of  England 
was  acknowledged  regent  of  France,  and  where  he 
was  married  to  the  fair  Catherine,  the  beauty  of  her 
time.     I  do  not  believe  that  the  conversation  which 
passed  t>etween  the  lovers,  was  by  any  means  such 
as  Shakspeare  has  related  it     Henry  was  even  less 
polished  than  the  poet  makes  him,  and  would  never 
submit  to  any  sort  of  contraint.     Upon  the  duke  of 
Burgundy's  adverting,  with  all  due  submission,  to 
some  step  which  he  thought  the  monarch  should 
take,  and  particularly,  if  he  wished  to  be  allied  in 
marriage  to  the  royal  family  of  France ; "  1  will  have 
the  girl,  good  cousin,*'  was  the  conqueror's  reply ; 
<'I  will  have  the  girl,  and  if  I  meet  with  the  least  op- 
position, I  will  drive  you  and  your  king  of  France 
together  out  of  the  kingdom."  Tiie  hero  of  modem 
times  would  have  made  to  the  full  as  decided,  though 
perhaps  a  somewhat  more  civil  speech.     The  wea- 
ther became  so  bad,  as  we  were  leaving  Dijon,  and 
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it  rained  so  inoesBaotiy,  that  it  would  be  idle  io  me 
to  think  of  giving  you  any  description  from  notes 
made  at  the  time.    We  passed   through  Burgundy 
and  a  part  of  Champagne,  to  as  little  purpose,  a^ 
most,  as  if  we  had  been  travelling  through  the  wilds 
of  North  or  South  Carolina  ;  with  this  difference, 
that  the  houses  were  every  where  tight  and  the  ac- 
commodations good.    I  have  t>een  frequently  at  a 
loss  to  conceive,  what  the  bad  reputation  of  French 
inns  in  general  was  owing  to;  they  are  frequently 
dirty  indeed,,  and  the  doors  and  windows  shut  bad* 
ly  ;  and  the^fe,  when  she  does  ap|)ear,  is  not  al- 
ways pretty,  but  the  people  of  the  house  aie  civil, 
the  beds  are  good,  and  there  is  every  where  an 
abundance  of  excellent  provisions^  and  particularly 
of  good  wine.     The  conversation  I  was  able  to 
have  with  the  peasantry,  convinced  me,  that  they 
were  universally  better  oflTthan  before  the  revolu* 
tion  ;  it  is  a  su*  jeiH  I  shall  return  to  hereafter  (see 
let.  Ixxiv.)  and   will  only  observe  for  the  present, 
that  they  are  now  amused  with  some  little  appear- 
ance* of  political  privileges  in   the   departmental 
elections,    and   not  burthened    as  formerly,  with 
feudal  tenures,  or  oppressed  by  the  holders  of  Ca- 
pitainecies,  whose  game  used  to  wander  at  pleasure, 
over  the  whole  country.    There  were  many  de- 
grading services  too,  which  the  peasant  either  paid, 
or  was  liable  to  pay  for  the  few  acres  he  cultivated, 
and  the  produce  of  these  be  had  frequently  to  dis- 
pute with  the  feathered  game,  or  the  hare  and  even 
with  the  wild  boar  of  some  neighbouring  forest, 
against  whom  it  was  bis  duty  to  use  none  but  the 
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gentlest  mode  of  opposition  in  defence  of  \m  pro- 
perty. It  would  seem,  however,  that  with  all  tbe 
experience  of  past  ajp^es,  tbe  progress  of  improfe- 
ment  is  but  slow.  The  law  which  enjoins  the  divis- 
ion of  a  father's  estate,  in  equal  portions  amonj^  his 
children,  will  keep  the  peasantry  too  poor,  too  if^oo- 
n^nt  of  agriculture,  to  bear  the  increasing  weight  of 
taxes ;  the  second  and  third  generations  will  lose 
the  advantage  obtained  by  the  first,  and  the  wretch- 
edness of  former  times  return.  They  appear  uni- 
versally to  live  in  villages ;  we  frequently  saw  what 
appeared  the  houses  of  country  gentlemen ;  and 
sometimes  passed  a  casUe,  which  was  generally  is 
ruins.  But  there  was  nothing  like  those  neat  and 
comfortable  farm  houses,  which  I  remember  in 
England,  and  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  eastern 
states  of  America*  Ignorance  and  poverty  will 
always  expose  the  lower  orders  of  society  to  tbe 
arts  of  designing  men,  and  in  France  particularly, 
where  the  number  of  persons  who  answer  to  that 
description,  is  so  great  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of 
tbe  community ;  but  as  their  minds  will  never  have 
been  sharpened  by  either  Seigneurial  or  Ecclesias- 
tical oppression,  as  tbe  law  will  have  protected 
them  from  every  tyranny  but  that  of  the  govern- 
ment, they  may  become  once  more,  instruments  of 
a  revolution ;  but  it  is  not  probable,  that  any  thing 
like  tlie  horrors  of  the  Jaquerie,  or  the  like  atroci- 
ties, which  disgraced  the  cause  of  liberty  in  the  late 
contest,  will  ever  take  place  again.  In  pas»og 
through  Monteneau,  we  baked  for  a  moment,  on 
that  part  of  tbe  bridge  where  the  Duke  pf  Bu^ 
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gundy  was  assassinated,  in  the  15th  century,  by 
some  gentlemen  of  the  Armagnac  faction,  who  had 
mingled  in  the  Dauphin's  train.  Every  precaution 
had  been  taken  for  the  safety  of  the  two  princes; 
but  suspicion  is  tain,  and  precaution  is  useless, 
among  those  whom  neither  laws  can  restrain,  nor 
honour  bind.  The  Duke's  own  doctrine  of  assassi- 
nation, which  he  had  gilded  with  the  hapfuer  term 
of  tyrannicide,  was  retorted  upon  him,  and  he  fell 
a  victim  to  his  own  bad  example.  We  are  now  fre* 
quently  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  and  saw  several 
large,  clumsy  barks,  as  long  as  ships  of  the  line,  de* 
scending,  loaded  with  charcoal  and  provisions.  I 
saw  neither  handsome  country  houses,  nor  the  villas 
of  opulent  merchants,  nor  the  boxes  of  rich  trades- 
men, fast  by  the  road,  for  the  benefit  of  country  air, 
nor  travellers,  nor  equipage,  nor  any  thing,  in  short, 
which  bespoke  the  approach  to  a  capital.  The  en- 
virons of  New- York  and  Philadelphia,  and  particu- 
larly of  Boston,  have  a  great  deal  more  of  that  ap- 
pearance. At  length,  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame  ' 
and  the  domes  of  the  Pantheon  and  of  the  Invalids, 
presented  themselves,  intermixed  with  the  spires  of 
churches,  and  we  shortly  after  entered  the  city,  by 
the  Fauxbourg  St.  Aptoine,  through  mean  and  dirty 
streets,  but  over  the  ground  which  was  so  obsti- 
nately disputed  by  Turenne  and  Conde,  in  the  war 
of  Fronde ;  we  passed  close  by  the  spot  where  the 
Bastile  once  stood,  (and  which  might  as  well  have 
remained,  for  any  thing  the  nation  has  gained  by 
pulling  it  down)  and  inclining  to  the  right,  proceed- 
ed by  the  Boulevards,  to  the  street  of  la  Ferme  des 
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Matburins,  where  a  small  ready  furnished  house 
bad  been  provided  for  us,  with  a  cook»  and  a  coach- 
man,  a  person  to  the  full  as  necessary  as  a  rook, 
and  to  the  full  as  expensive.  The  BouleFards 
compose  a  road  leading  oriorinally  round  that  part  of 
Paris,  which  is  to  the  north  of  the  river,  and  on 
which  was  the  intended  line  of  defence,  when  the 
successes  of  Henry  VIII.  in  Picardy,  threatened 
Paris  with  a  siege ;  the  c*ity  has  for  many  years 
gone  far  beyond  it,  but  the  space  has  been  judi- 
ciously left,  and  is  shaded  with  rows  of  lofty  trees, 
which  afford  an  ajyrreeable  walk  or  ride,  while  shops 
of  every  sort,  and  the  smaller  theatres,  and  trait- 
eurs,  and  coffee-house  keepers,  and  persons  of  all 
descriptions  amuse,  and  sometimeis,  perhaps,  mis- 
lead, the  passing  stranger. 
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MT  DSA&  a  , 

Therc  have  been  so  many  descriptions  of  Paris, 
that  a  gcK)d  account  of  the  city  and  its  curiosities 
mij(ht  l>e  written  by  one  who  had  never  been  ttiere; 
I  am  not  certain  but  that  it  would  be  by  far  the 
most  exact ;  but  you  may  at  least  be  satisfied  in 
reading  these  letters,  that  you  have  a  plain  and  un- 
affected accmmt  of  all  I  saw  and  all  I  felt;  you 
must  allow  me,  therefore,  to  ^o  on  as  I  have  done, 
transmitting  the  impressions  of  the  moment,  from 
my  common-place  book,  mixing  anecdotes  of  an- 
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cient  or  modern  history,  as  i  see  proper,  and  avail- 
ing  myself  of  the  experience  and  observations  of 
others,  without  the  formality  of  qiu»tation.     Any 
history  of  France  will  tell  yon  the  onirm  and  pro- 
gress of  this  over  grown  capital,  which  has  contri- 
buted so  much  to  the  revolution.     It  was  for  many 
years  confined   to  the  island  still  known   by  the 
name  of  the  city,  extending  by  very  slow  decrees 
over  the  low  grounds  and  marshes  on  both  sides  of 
the  river,  and  up  the  slopes  of  the  neighbouring 
hills.    X)uring  the  second   race  of  kings,  it  rather 
declined;  for   the    princes  o'f  that    dynasty   were 
either  engaged   in  distant  wars,  or  were  weak  and 
indolent,  and  alike  incapable   of  rendering  them- 
selves formidable  abroad  or  respectable  at  home. 
The  inroads  of  the  Normans  meanwliHe  extended 
to  the  very  brink  of  the  river,  and  the  city  must 
at  length  have  become  their  prey,  bad  it  not  been 
saved  by   the  valour  and  abilities  and  great  re- 
sources of  Count  Hugh,  in  whose  domain  it  was 
situated ;    such  important    services,    and    the  ex- 
treme degradation  of  the  royal  family,  rendered  it 
easy  for  the  Count  to  add  the  title  of  King  to  the 
power  he  had  so  long  exercised    It  was  customary 
in  those  days  to  distinguish  persons  of  eminence 
by  some  nick  name,  in  the  nature  of  a  surname^ 
and  Hugh  was  surnamed  Capet,  from  his  custom 
of  appearing  frequently  abroad  with  a  hood.     It 
has  gratified  the  hatred  of  the  republican  party,  to 
apply  the  same  appellation  to  their  last  king,  in 
the  hope  of  rendering  him  ridiculous;  but  there 
surely  was  no  more  propriety  in  their  doing  so 
VOL.  I.  60 
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tbao  there  would  have  beeq  in  tbe  CngUfb  calfiog 
the  unfortunate  JSdward  tbp  secoodi  by  the  imme  of 
long  legs,  or  any  of  the  sons  of  Henry  the  secoix), 
by  that  of  Beauclerc.^     IVleq  became  corrupt 
perhaps,    frojpa  being  brought   together  iq   great 
nupibers,  and  from  various  circumetances  which 
attend  tbe  neighbourhood  of  a  court ;  surely  the 
Parisians  could  not  otherwi^  have  so  br  degeoe- 
irated  from  the  character  which  Julian  f  gives  their 
Ancestors,  as  to  deserve  that  Voltaire  should  call 
them  a  compound  of  the  monkey    and  the  ty- 
ger;  or  have  differed  so  much  from  the  rest  of 
France,  as  to  be  at  all  times  conspicuous  for  their 
mean  submission,  or  their  spirit  of  revolt.     lo 
looking  over  the  history  of  France,  you  wiU  see 

*  lo  looking  orer  tbe  list  of  tbe  earlier  Knglisb  and  Frencb  kiogi, 
it  will  be  fousd,  tbat  they  wera  all  dittingnisbed  by  epitbetide- 
jriTed  frooi  tome  ipeotal  or  corporeal  pecoliarit/*  io  additka  to 
tbeir  cbriitian  namet.    Tbe  nobles  irbo  foUowed  WiUtas  tbe  «Mh 
queror  were  known  by  tbe  castles  tbey  owned,  or  tbe  towas  tbcy 
eame  from,  and  orer  wbtch  tbey  bad  exercised  a  speeies  of  ss?e- 
reigoty»  and  in  prooess  of  tine,  wben  wealtb  and  aeience  and  a  de- 
cree of  liberty  brougbt  tbe  comioon  people  more  into  notiea,  tbej  s)- 
so  found  it  neeessary  to  be  distingoished  by  some  name,  in  sdditioa 
to  tbat,  whicb  tbey  bad  received  in  baptism.      But  it  was  not  till 
a  trery  late  period,  tbat  tbeae  names,  wbicb  were  derived  tnm 
the  situation  of  a  mao*s  boose,  from  his  tradot  bis  sire,  bis  cbsrse- 
ter  and  eren  from  bis  complexion,  became  beredUary.     An  aoess- 
tor  of  Hngh  Capet   who  bad   possessed  several  rioh   abbeys,  wss 
known  by  tbe  name  of  Hugh  tbe  Abbot,  and  the  Fiencb  might  jKt 
as  well  batre  eilled  their  Kiog,  Abbot,  as  Capet ;  but  Capet  was  more 
ridicolons.    It  is  so  in  England,  where  tbe  King  being  known  to  trace 
bis  lineage  up  to  a  distinguished  Italian  Chieftain,  bis  name  cob- 
Torted  by  Ignorance  or  malignitf  into  a  much  more  homely  appella- 
tioo.  bu  been  protended  to  be  the  samame  of  tbe  Itoyal  teu(y. 
1 1  lore  them,  said  Julian,  for  being  grare  like  myself 
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(hetfi  si^fee  aflfd  irtsuh  ihe  person  ef  their  Princ*, 
in  the  15(1)  century;  put  his  faithful  tervanfs  td 
dealh  in  hU  presence,  and  bnrsting  oi)en  the  pris- 
ons, iridiscrrminafeiy  destroy  M  who   iveref  con- 
fined there.     In  flie  next  century  they  becattre  the 
hrrmrbfe  tools  of  the  court,  and  dbtihlj^uished  tbetii- 
selves  by  their  afacrlty  hi  carrying  irtt6  etecufion 
the  perftdious  and  destructive  tiews  of  Catharine 
of  Medici:  llieir  inveterate  op^sition  to  Henry 
tV,    may  liave  been  confounded  ht  such  minds 
with   a  sense  of  their  religious  duties,  but  they 
have  no  excuse  for  devouring  the  body  of  Conci- 
Af,  or  lending  themselves  to  the  aoibition  of  a  few 
factrous  Individuals,  m  the   war  of  the  Frortde; 
nor  is  it  possible  to   reconcile  their  adulation  of 
Louis  XlV,  and  their  joy  so  extravagantly  ex- 
pressed at  the  recovery  of  hin  successor,  with  their 
hisoTent,  unfeeling  triumph  over  all  tbe  distress  of 
their  last  toonarch  and  bis   unfortunate  ftimily.-^ 
But,  whatever  character  fhe  inhabitants  may  haVe 
supported,  their  city   is  certainly,  and  in!  every 
sense,  one  of  the  first  in  the  world ;  it  contains  aft 
that  can  gratify  the  most  liberal  curiosity,  and  aK 
that  can  amuse  or  can  embellish  life.    I  must  now 
beg  you  (o  spread  i  plan  of  J^aris  upon  the  table, 
and  to  follow  us  in  our  excursions,  if  you  wish  to^ 
be  ititerested  in  them,  and  to  bestow  vtpon  me  tb6 
only  reward  I  am  ambitious  of,  for  the  trouble  I 
have  had  in  keeping  notes,  and  in  giving  them  the 
form  of  a  narilEitfon.    Our  first  excursion  was  in  the 
evenitig,  we  passed  by  the  church  of  the  Afade- 
laine,  where  the  mutilated  remains  of  fbe  king  and 
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queen  lie  interred,  amid  the  victims  of  the  fatal 
cimfusion  which  took  place  on  tlie  day  tlieir  nup- 
tials were  cetehrated,  through  the  street  which  was 
the  scene  of  confusion  upon  that  occasion,  into  the 
handsome  square  that  sejiarates  the  gaixlen  of  the 
Tuileries  from  the  publick  walk,  which,  with  no 
little  exaggeration,  has  been  named  the  FJysian 
fields:  it  was  in  this  square  that  the  cursed  instru- 
oient  was  placed  whicth  shed  so  muqh  blood  durinja; 
the  revolution,  and  it  is  sins^ular  that  the  spot 
should  never  since  have  been  paved,  so  that,  to  the 
rattling  of  c*arriages  from  every  direction  across 
the  square,  there  succeeds  a  moment  of  silence  in 
the  centre.  A  lawgiver  who  had  l>een  desirous  of 
reminding  every  one  thai  ttaversed  this  fatal  spot, 
of  the  sad  scenes  whic^h  Imd  been  acted  there, 
could  not  have  contrived  a  tietter  expedient.  The 
garden  of  the  I'nileries  is  formality  itself,  with 
statues  at  regular  distance^,  like  soldiers  upon 
guard,  and  two  or  three  circular  ponds;  but  the 
shade  of  the  trees  in  summer  must  be  delightful; 
the  palace  which  presents  itself  at  one  extremity, 
seems  suitable  to  the  residence  of  a  great  monarcb. 
It  was  here  that,  two  days  before  the  St.  Bartbe* 
lemi,  Catharine  of  Medici  gave  a  splendid  enter- 
tainment, at  which  she  received  the  greater  part 
of  those  who  were  already  singled  out  for  assassina- 
tion, amusing  herself  in  the  masque  which  was 
performed,  and  which  was  of  her  own  inventioo, 
with  an  allegorical  representation  of  the  scene  tbat 
was  so  soon  to  follow.  It  was  here  also,  tbat  the 
faithful  Swiss  defended  the  last  hours  of  Louis  XVI, 
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when  tbe  National  Assemhly  were  waiting  for  the 
event  of  the  ccintest,  that  they  might  declare  them* 
selves  accordingly :  it  was  there  that  the  monarch 
ou^ht  to  have  died;  but,  unfortunately  for  him, 
tbousfh  he  could  bear  death,  he  coujd  not  encoun- 
ter tlie  approach  of  it ;  bis  courage  was  not  that 
of  activity,^  but, of  patience;  it  was  that  of  a  mar- 
tyr, who  folds  bis  arms. and  blesses  bis  assailants. 
Santerre,  who  cbmoiaoded  the  armed  foroe  which 
conducted  the  King  to  the  scaficild,  has  more  than 
nrK*e  anserted  that  the  unhappy  monarch  might 
have  been  rescued,  had  he  consented  that  the  efibrt 
slKiujd  be  made,  and  1  have  heard  Mr.  Necker  say^ 
that,  a  sum  of  money  liad  been  provided  for  the  oc- 
cahion  ;  but  he  shrunk  from  the  idea  of  a  contest 
alK>ut  hJ8  person.  .  The  French  are  such  a  walking 
nation,  that  great  numbers  are  to  be  seen  here 
whenever  the  weather  will  permit;  some  are  strol- 
ling along  the  terrace  which  goes  round  the  garden, 
and  otiiers  are  in  groups,  discussing  the  newspa- 
per of  the  day,  for  want  of  better  information; 
but  I  observed  that  no  one,  however  inferiour  or 
even  singular  in  hi,«i  dress,  or  geneml  appearance 
might  l)e,  ever  excited  attention ;  I  do  not  believe 
that  they  would  turn  round  to  look  at  a  man  dress- 
ed in  she^p  skin.  Of  the  interiour  of  the  pal* 
ace  I  know  nothing;  the  part  inhabited  by  the  Im- 
perial Family  is  on  the  left  of  tbe  gateway,  to 
one  who  approaches  froip  the  square  of  the  Carousel, 
and  cannot,  from  the  ^i^e  of  the  windows  and  the 
distar.ce  beti/veen  \U  ditierent  stories,  contain  very 
magnificent  apartments.     Voltaire,     in  bis  age  of 
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Louis  XIV,  will  make  you  aoqtMinted  iritb  Ae 
Carousel,  wbkb  bas  be^n  enlarged  and  beautified 
since  those  dajs,  and  is  aa  superkmr  to  tbe  Car- 
ousel of  Louis  XIV,  as  tbe  martial  parade  days 
of  tbe  Emperour  are  to  the  idle  pomp  and  mag- 
nificence of  that  oatentatioas  Uronareb.  In  ftxxit 
of  tbe  palace,  and  on  the  M&  J  am  now  describe 
ins,  is  a  handsome  railinfl[,  irhlch  is  divtrmAedbj 
different  emblems  and  omameals,  but  perticvlaily 
by  tbe  foffr  horses  of  BronM,  which  were  brought 
from  Venice.  Heavens !  wbatafMasa  of  inteiesl* 
ih^  information  mlj^ht  be  ftad,  if  one  of  tbese  ani- 
mals could  be  inspired,  as  the  horse  of  AcMHes, 
or  tbe  ass  of  Balaam  wd» ;  we  ai^  not  t^fteSxt  of 
their  origin,  but  we  fcm>w  that  thfy  are  frottt 
Greece,  that  they  formed  a  part  of  tbe  ornaments 
6f  Nero's  golden  hduse,  that  they  atflerwar^fc  be- 
longed  to  Constantine,  and  that  tbey  attracted  flm 
admiration  of  the  French  and  Venetians,  upwaitfs 
of  eirht  hundred  years  ago.  h  wag  on*  hfe  #ay 
io  tbe  palace  of ;  the  Tnileries,  that  Bonaparte, 
when  first  consul,  so  narrowly  is^scaped  the  danger 
of  the  infernal  machine :  a  cart  had  been  provided 
liot  unlike  one  of  our  drays  of  the  largest  ditaen- 
sions ;  its  only  load  was  a  hogshead,  which  seemed 
to  contain  wine,  but  which  in  reality  concealed  a 
smaller  cask,  filled  with  powder;  in  the  intefiour 
part  of  this  was  a  gun-lock,  with  a  string  leading 
from  the  trigger  to  some  part  of  the  body  or  the 
shafts  of  the  cart,  so  as  fo  be  pulled'  at  pleasure 
by  the  conductor,  who  walked  along  side,  and  it 
was  contrived  that  be  should  have  time  to  save 
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limmH;  this  seeming  cart  bad  been  drvreo  by  a 
poor  uooonsoioua  boy^  proFided  for  the  oocaaioiv 
to  a  narrovr  part  of  the  street,  and  he  was  ordered 
to  turn  it,  just  aa  tbe  consurs  carriage  was  heard 
behind ;  it  was  tntended  that  tbe  passage  betwecQ 
tbe  extremity  of  tbe  cart  and  tbe  wall*  should  be 
so  impeded  as  to  delay  tbe  carriage  at  least  a  mi* 
Dute,  aod a  minute  would  have  been  sufficient;  but 
the  coachman,  who  had  drunk  a  bottle  more  than 
usual  tliat  afternoon,  would  be  stopped  by  nothing, 
he  rushed  on  at  the  risk  of  breaking  tbe  carriage, 
and  the  consul  was  already  out  of  danger  when 
the  explosion  t€M>k  place.  .  It  was  fatal  to  the  poor 
boy,  and  to  forty  or  fifty  persons  who  were  passing, 
or  were  in  the  neighbouring  houses ;  and  surely  no 
one  can  regret,  that  tbe  inventors  of  such  a  truly 
infernal  contrivance^,  should  have  been  detected 
and  should  have  suffered  for  it  The  southern 
exit  from  the  Tuileries  leads  in  a  few  steps  to  the 
Pont  Royal,  now  known  by  another  name;  sup- 
pose yourself  there  for  a  moment,  and  admire 
the  prospect  as  you  look  up  the  stream :  on  the 
left  is  tfae  gallery  of  the  Tuileries,  built  by  Louis 
XIV,  to  join  that  of  the  Louvre,  which  is  now  the 
receptacle  of  almost  all  tbe  most  distinguished 
specimens  of  sculpture  and  painting  to  be  found 
in  Europe ;  and  then  succeeds  the  Palace  of  tfae 
liouvre,  so  long  the  residence  of  the  kings  of 
of  France.  The  present  possessor  seems  deter- 
mined to  complete  what  appears  to.  have  been  the 
original  design,  and  to  render  every  part  of  tbe 
building    worthy    of  the    celebrated    fecade,   of 
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which  we  read  so  much  in  Voltaire  and  others. 
I  am  only  surprised  that  he  should  have  giveo 
into  the  littleness  of  makinj;  the  letter  N  the  prio- 
cipai  orrtament ;  this  sjave  rine  to  no  had  pan — 
I'Empereur  dis^nt,  on  avoit  des  N  mis  par  tout. 
It  supplies  the  place  of  the  ancient^^etirife  Us^  and 
every  where  stares  one  in  the  face-  A  little  ahove 
the  Pont  Royal,  is  the  Pont  des  Arts,  which  ex* 
hibits  a  very  light  appearance  ;  it .  is  intended  for 
fool  passeni;ers  only,  and  is  made  of  iron,  it  cms* 
ses  from  nearly  under  the  windows  of  the  Louvre 
where  Charles  IX,  was  placed  when  he  fired  upon 
his  Pnitestant  subjects.  The  conduct  of  this 
prince,  during;  the  little  while  he  rei^^ned,  is  a  sad 
proof  of  the  evils  which  may  be  pniduced  by 
pernicious  coun^^ellors  and  bad  domestick  exam* 
pie ;  he  was  naturally  of  a  good  disposition,  and 
fully  sensible,  when  it  was  too  late,  of  the  igno- 
miny he  had  brou2(ht  down  upon  himself;  and 
we  cannot  be  surprised  that  he  should,  and  par- 
ticularly in  those  days,  have  attributed  the  siniju- 
lar  disorder  which  afflicted  him.  to  the  particular 
interference  of  Providence.  Ta  the  Pont  des 
Arts  succeeds  the  Pont  Neuf,  it  joins  the  two 
sides  of  the  river  to  what  was  once  a  little  marshy 
island,  separated  by  a  narrow  channel  from  the 
city.  On  this  spot  stood  the  statue  of  Henry 
IV,  which  for  many  years  excited  the  sensibility 
of  all  good  Frenchmen,  but  which  was  destroyed^ 
with  every  «)ther  vestige  of  royalty,  in  the  mad- 
ness of  the  revolution ;  it  was  here  also  that  the 
scaffold  was  erected,  on  which  the  Knights  Tern- 
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plars  perished,  in  the  reijjri*'of  Philip  the  Fair, 
who  in  \m  easjerness  after  money,  could  break 
tbroii<r||  every  restraint  of  jui^tice  and  humanity. 
I  have  always  admired  the  noble  firmness  of  those 
gallant  i^entlemen,  who  preferred  death  in  one  of 
its  most  painful  forms  to  the  confession  of  a  crime 
they  felt  themselves  innocent  of.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the 'river  to  the  Louvre  and  the  Palace  and 
Gallery  of  the  Tuileries,  are  several  handsome 
hotels,  and  a  line  of  lofty  houses,  and  what  would, 
perhaps,  principally  excite  your  attention,  the 
college  built  by  Cardinal  Mazarin,  for  a  descrip* 
tion  of  which,  I  must  refer  you  to  some  print- 
ed account.  Both  sides  of  the  river  are  hand- 
BOint^ly  cased  with  stone,  and  there  are  fli<;hts 
of  steps  at  refifular  intervals,  for  the  convenience 
of  loading;  and  unloading;  the  enormous  bar^^es,  in 
which  tlie  tiade  of  the  city  is  carried  on  with 
the  country ;  the  only  appearances  of  navi^tion, 
in  addition  to  these  unwieldy  barges,  are  the  float* 
inc;  sheds  for  washerwomen,  and  the  bathinjg(  ma- 
chines, some  of  which,  with  all  their  various  ac- 
commodations for  tlie  reception  of  two  or  three 
hundred  persons  at  a  time,  remind  one  of  the  de- 
scription of  Noah's  Ark  ;  the  stream  it»«elf  is  too 
turbid  to  be  an  object  of  admiration ;  it  becomes, 
besides,  very  shallow  in  summer,  and  is  then  dis- 
figured by  sand  banks ;  the  mo.st  admired  of  the 
bridges,  is  the  one  which  crosses  from  the  square 
of  Lfouis  XIV,  or  of  the  Revolution,  or  of  Con- 
cord^ as  it  is  now  called,  to  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  Palace  of  the  Legislative  Body,  once  known 
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by  the  tBine  of  the  Palah  Bourbon,  and  buih  by 
Louis  XIV,  for  bis  beautiful  daughter,  Mademoi- 
aelle  de  Blois,  whom  you  see,  mentioned  in  (be  let- 
ters of  Madame  de  Sevigne.'  After  bavii^  placed 
you  in  iroaKination,  on  the  Pont  Royal  or  Pont 
des  Tuileries,  and  desired  you  to  look  up  th« 
stream,  to  suppose  yourself  upon  some  elevated 
spot,  upon  one  of  the  towers  of  Notre  Daiae  for 
instance,  and  to  be  looking  down  upon  the  city, 
with  the  assistance  of  such  a  friend  as  Don  Cleofitf 
,  bad,  would  be  the  best  manner  of  describing  it ; 
but  neither  my  knowledge  nor  your  patieiice 
would  be  equal  to  the  task.  There  are  several 
other  bridges,  connecting  the  islands  to  each  other, 
or  to  either  side  of  the  fiver,  some  of  which  are 
remarkable  to  a  stranger,  for  being  still  covered 
with  lofty  houses,  and  for  the  events  in  ancient 
or  modem  history,  of  which  they  have  been  the 
scene;  it  was  at  the  extremity  of  the  Pont  de 
Charge,  where  there  is  now  an  open  space,  tliat 
the  famous  tower  stood,  whi<*h  was  the  great  bul- 
wark of  Paris,  against  the  Normans ;  and  on  the 
next  bridge,  which  is  called  the  Pont  de  Notre 
Dame  itself,  that  the  Legate  was  reviewing  a  regi* 
ment  of  monks  at  the  time  of  the  league,  when 
they  handled  their  arms  so  awkwardly  as  to  sboot 
his  secretary  by  his  side,  and  to  alarm  him  for  his 
own  safety  in  the  midst  of  his  benediction^  The 
bridge  highest  up  the  river,  is  the  one  which  con- 
nects the  quarter  of  the  Arsenal  with  the  Garden  of 
Plants ;  it  is  of  iron,  and  intended,  like  the  Pont 
des  Arts,  for  the  passage  of  persons  on  foot  only ; 
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it  has  been  but  lately  finished,  and  is  probably 
what  M.  de  Champagny,  the  minister  of  the  inte- 
rior, alludes  to,  when  in  a  lans;uage  which  Pope 
would  have  called  prose  run  mad,  he  tells  the 
world  that  the  Seine,  as  it  enters  Paris,  is  lost  in 
wonder  at  the  works  which  have  been  erected  by 
tbe  hero  of  France.  I  should  not  be  surprised,  if 
he  told  us  in  his  next  exposition  of  the  empire, 
that  the  monsters  of  the  deep  had  made  their  way 
up  to  Paris,  to  admire  the  improvements  at  the 
Louvre ;  and  the  fact  is,  that  a  porpoise  was  ac- 
tually seen  in  the  river  the  other  day.  The  style 
of  Burke  and  of  Mimbeau  was  of  another  sort, 
but  perhaps  freedom,  or  the  act  of  struggling  for 
the  recovery  of  it,  is  essential  to  eloquence :  the 
orator  upon  this  occasion  is  a  man  of  great  and 
distinguished  abilities,  and  cannot  in  the  applica* 
tion  of  so  much  hyperbole  and  exaggeration,  but 
do  a  painful  violence  to  his  own  better  judgment; 
even  the  Emperour  must  be  ashamed  of  such  sense- 
less flattery,  but  he  Ind  his  ministers  treat  the  na- 
tion as  a  nurse  does  a  child,  when  she  tells  him  a 
story  in  order  to  keep  him  still,  of  Blue  beard, 
and  of  Jack  the  giant-killer. 
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The  facade  of  the  Louvre  is,  as  I  have  mention- 
ed, worthy  of  all  that  has  been  said  of  it.  It  is  a 
handsome  front,  in  which  every  ornament  is  con- 
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nected  with  some  apparent  utility  ;   the  cohimns 
teem  such  as  the  weight  to  be  supported  requires, 
and  tlie  whole  is  a  cooipouud  of  uniroruQ  and  rec:u- 
lar  simplicity.     It  !:»  sioKular,  that  every  art  should, 
in  it:s  utmost  improvement,  approach  so  near  in  some 
respects,  to  the  simplicity  at  which  improvement  be- 
gan.    It  is  so  with  architecture,  and  so  certainly  with 
IDU^ick,  which  never,  I  have  often  liad  occasion  to  ol>- 
serve, commands  such  universal  attention, as  when,  like 
Rousseau's,  it  belongs  1o  that  species  of  simple  melo- 
dy, which  one  may  su|)pose  to  have  been  tlie  musick 
of  nature.    Ttie  same  observation,  might,  perhaps, 
be  applied  to  the  manners  of  private  life ;  the  ut* 
most  refinement  of  which  is  to  place  every  one  at 
their  ease,  and  yet  such  probably  ivas  the  case  in 
every   assembly  of  sava^^es,    bt^fore  improvement 
commenced.     In  poetry  too,  themost  difficult  of  all 
arts,  one  principal  requisite  of  perfection,  is  an  ap- 
parent facility,  which  seems  the  inspiration  of  na* 
ture  itself.     Racine  and  Pope,  tlie  two  most  elegant 
and  cori^ct  of  the  English  and  Ftench  poets,  wrote 
yerse,  in  all  probability,  .with  gieat  mer»tal  exertion^ 
and  yet  what  can  be  more  natural  than  the  lam^uage 
of  Iphigenie  and  of  filoisa  ?  Their  sentiments  are 
precisely  such,  we  feel,  as  persons  in  their  situation 
might  be  supposed  to  experience ;  their  language 
seems  the  plain  and  natural  expression  of  the  mind, 
and  if  the  words  at  the  ends  of  the  lines  rhyme,  it 
is  because  no  other  words  would  have  so  well  con- 
veyed the  meaning  intended.     The  object  of  the 
artist,  therefore,  ought  to  be,  while  be  adores,  oeTer 
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to  lose  sight  of  nature.    This  is  one  of  the  secrets  of 
good  acting  also,  though  too  seldom  attended  to  on 
the  stage.     You  remember,  no  doubt,  Fielding's  ele- 
gant compliment  to  Garrick  on  that  head,  in  his  Tom 
Jooes.     Partridge,  who  thought  that  art  must   be 
something  very  remote  from  nature,  cannot  conceive 
what  there  is  to  admire  in  Garrick*s  acting  ;  Would 
any  man,  he  asks,  who  suspected  his  mother  of  such 
a  crime  as  Hamlet  does  the  Q^ueen,  or  who  had  seen 
his  father's  gho^t,  look,  aiid  bear  himself  otherwise  ? 
and  where  was  the  merit  of  doing  what  every  body 
could  tin  ?  But  let  me  conclude  my  digression  with 
a  sentence  from  Addison,  who  observes,  that  as  no- 
thing can  be  beautiful  which  is  not  just,  so  nothing 
can  be  ornamental  which  is  not  iisrFul  ;  the  basis 
of  wit  is  truth,  the   basis  of  ornament  is  utility. 
If  the  emperour  perseveres  in  bis   plan  of  embel- 
lishing Paris,    he   will,    no  doubt,   disengage  the 
handsome  front  of  this  ancient    palace  from  the 
buildings  which  destroy   the  effect  of  it ;  he   will 
do  as  he  has  done  in  many  other  places  ;  be  will  or- 
der the  buildings  to  be  pulled  down,  and  the  proprie- 
tors will  find  their  names  on  the  list  of  national  cre- 
ditors, so  as  to  receive  the  interest  of  what  the  pro- 
perty is  valued  at.    The  kings  of  France  bad  hot, 
for  some  centuries,  resided  at  the  Louvre^  when 
Charles  IX.  chose  it  for  the  place  of  his  residence. 
It  was  thence  that  Henry  IIL  fled  before  the  duke 
of  Guise  ;  that  the  melencholy  and  solitary  Louis 
XIII.  lived ;  and  that  the  widow  of  Charles  I.  was 
lodged,  wlien  she  confessed  to  the  Cardinal  de  Betz^ 
tliat  she  had  not  the  means  of  ordering  a  fire  lighted 
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in  her  daughter's  bed  chamber.  The  object,  bowerer, 
which  carries  strangers  to  the  Louvre,  is  the  gallery, 
which  is  connected  with  that  ancient  palace;  on  the 
one  side,  and  with  the  Tuileries  on  the  other,  and 
which  contains  all  the  pictures  and  statues  that  have 
been  sacrificed  at  different  times  to  the  irresistible 
preponderance  of  the  French  arms,  or  presented 
with  a  view  of  soothing  the  angry  spirit  of  Bona- 
parte. The  statues  are  on  the  ground  floor,  and 
they  are  placed  so  as  to  be  seen  to  the  utmost  ad- 
vantage. Those  who  are  judges  of  sculpture,  must 
derive  inexhaustible  satisfaction  from  walking  among 
these  mas^ter  pieces  of  ancient  times.  To  me  they 
were  no  further  interesting  than  as  they  represented 
the  countenances  of  distinguished  individuals ;  the 
bead  of  Augustus,  or  of  Julius  Caesar,  the  gloomy, 
thoughtful  face  of  Brutus ;  the  mind  of  Socrates 
beaming  through  the  mask  of  a  han>h  countenance ; 
the  ai^arance  and  attitude  of  Cicero,  and  what 
may  be  considered  the  portraits  of  so  many  emioeot 
personages  of  former  days — carry  us  back  to  the 
times  they  lived  in,  and  add  a  new  interest  to  histo- 
ry ;  even  the  gc ids  and  goddesses  of  the  heathen  my- 
thology are  so  femiliar  to  our  imagination,  that  we 
know  their  statutes  at  first  nght ;  we  are  awed  at  the 
angry  majesty  of  Apollo,  and  admire  the  grace  with 
which  Diana  seems  to  join  in  the  amusement  she  con- 
descends to  partake.  A  Roman  magistrate  rnhis 
curule  chair,  or  a  warriour  dying,  or  even  Meleager, 
who  is  in  some  measure  a  personage  from  history, 
seems  to  deserve  that  the  sculptor  should  have  eoH 
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ployed  the  perfection  of  bis  art  in  trMsmitting  tbem 
to  posterity  ;  but  a  man  drawing  a  tborn  oiit  of  bis 
foot,  or  the  dontortione  of  one  strugglip);  wHbin  the 
frij^htful  dasp  of  an  enormous  serpentt  or  a  wretch- 
ed gladiator  fainting  under  the  Joss  of  blood,  are  ob- 
jects from  which  we  should  turn  our  eyes  with  hor- 
ror and  disgust  ;  and  I  cannot  conceive  how  the 
merit  of  the  eT^ecution  should  have  got  the  better  of 
so  natural  a  sentiment  in  almost  every  beholder.* 
There  was  another  sentiment,  which  rendered  a  view 
of  some  of  these  celebrated  works  of  art  less  agree- 
able to  me ;  I  had  seen  tbem  formerly  in  Italy,  or 
knew  that  they  had  been  brought  thence,   and  it 
grieved  me  to  think,  that  this  additional  indignity 
should  have  been  offered  to  the  majesty  of  ancient 
Rome.     Mr.  Carr  thinks  that  this  valuable  collection 
of  the  Louvre  will  re-establish  the  better  feelings  of 
human  nature  in  the  breasts  of  those,  who  have  been 
so  long  alienated  from   all  that  religion  teaches^ 
or  humanity  inspires ;  and  there  are  others  who  think 
that  it  will  make  Paris  the  capital  of  the  arts,  by  put* 
ting  it  into  the  power  of  every  Frenchman  to  study 
the  best  models  at  so  small  an  expense ;  but  Mr. 

•  I  oiro«  nya  ImAj  Montapie,  I  can  fiod  no  pleasure  io  ot^jecti  of  horrar,  wad 
in  my  optfuoa  the  voreoatunl  the  enieifliioo  is  represented,  tbe  more  disagreeable 
is  it  to  look  at. 

11  a*ftt  point  de  Serpent  ni  de  monstre  odiea 

Q^\  par  l^art  imiti  ne  poisie  plaire  au  Giix, 
WKfM  Boileao— but  as  La  Harpe  veiy  well  observes— 0  y  a  des  choses  qn'  il  ne  fint 
pas  pragdre  dans  uoe  generality  rigoureuie,  qui  n*cst  laite  que  pour  des  axioniei 
matheflBattqncf— quoique  Piinitatioo  scfit  uoe  sooraede  pfadsir,  U  Be  fiNitJpft  croire 
qoe  toot  soit  egalement  imitable—U  y  a  on  cboiz  4  bire»  et  bias  det  dwset  oc 
seroieat  pM  booocs  i  representer. 
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Carr  writes  like  a  Tery  young  man,  and  I  much 
question  whether  the  idea  last  mentioned  is  more 
likely  to  be  realized.  Men  very  seldom  visit,  they 
very  seldom,  at  least,  do  justice  to  what  is  at  their 
own  doors,  and  the  effort  which  was  formerly  made 
to  pass  the  Alps,  and  the  air  of  Italy,  and  the  sight 
of  Rome  had  all  their  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the 
young  artist — he  felt  too»  when  at  a  distance  from 
home,  tliat  it  was  now  loo  late  to  choose  another 
profession ;  he  was  elated  to  enjoy  advantages  which 
were  not  common  to  every  one,  and  he  easily  ioibib- 
ed  that  enthusiasm  which  is  so  essential  to  succes^*^ 
As  to  the  various  statues  of  Venus,  from  that  of 
Medici  to  the  other  celebrated  one,  whose  name  I 
forget,  they  certainly  are  very  admirable  specimens 
of  human  art,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  they 
sometimes  called  to  the  mind  of  the  spectator  in  fa- 
vour of  the  artist,  the  very  prophane  idea  of  a  king 
of  Portugal,  who  used  to  say,  that  if  the  Almighty 
had  consulted  him  at  the  creation,  he  could  have  giv- 
en some  very  good  hints.  Whatever  effect  this  ex- 
hibition of  sculpture  may  have  had  upon  the  arts, 
its  influence  upon  the  dress  of  modern  times  is  very 
apparent.  The  long  stiff  stays  and  enormous  petti- 
coat, which  looked  like  a  fortification,  and  the  load 
of  gauze  and  lace  upon  the  head,  and  the  mass  of 
hair  supported  by  a  cushion ;  and  in  young  persons, 

*  Another  objection  to  this  famoat  rollertion  tppeen  in  the  rerf 
ezcelleot  letter  oTGregofre  to  Joi^l  Barlonr.  which  I  have  read  since 
mj  return.  The  master  pieces  of  the  arts  exhibited  to  piiblick  fieir, 
may  be  followed  b?  the  effect  which  a  similar  canse  has  operated  m 
luljr ;  it  may  draw  away  too  many  from  useful  and  neeenary  stadief,  it 
naj  depra?e  their  manoenaod  eaerrate  their  ooorafe. 
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flowing  batf  way  down  the  back,  have  gjiven  way 
to  the  dress  of  the  Grecian  ladies,  to  a  loose  robe, 
.collected  by  a  cincture,  forming  a  knot  of  ribbons 
at  the  side.     The  hair  is  become  as  it  should  be, 
the  best  ornament  of  the  head — its  native  colour  is 
undispensed  by  powder,  the  forehead  is  slightly  co- 
vered by  curls,  but  the  rest  of  the  hair  is  put  up  in 
such  a  way  as  to  restore  the  throat,  and  the  back  of 
the  neck,  and  the  temples,  to  their  ris^ht  of  admira- 
tion.   The  eyes  of  a  statue  being  of  the  same  co- 
lour as  the  head,  renders  it  impossible  that  the  face 
should  have  much  expression ;  it  seems  also,  that  the 
ancients  were  desirous  in  their  representations^  of 
ideal  beauty,  that  the  mind  of  the  beholder  should 
be  impressed  with  respect,  and  that  his  admiration 
should  be  chastened  by  a  sentiment  of  religious 
awe.     The  bosom  too,  where  modest,  unostentatious 
beauty  is  represented  in  the  person  of  a  matron  or 
her  daughter,  is  made  to  attain  but  to  a  gentle  eleva- 
tion at  most,  and  is  scrupulously  covered ;  nor  is 
the  dignified  gravity  of  the  countenance  ever  diver* 
sified  by  more  than  a  smile.     Some  good  ideas  of 
education,  therefore^  as  well  as  of  dress,  might  be 
derived,  perhaps,  from  an  attentive  consideration  of 
those  ancient  statues.    The  upper  floor  of  this  pa- 
lace of  the  Art^,  as  it  is  not  improperly  called,  con- 
tains the  finest  productions  of  the  French,  the  Fle- 
mish and  Italian  schools  of  painting.    They  succeed 
each  other  in  regular  order,  along  the  walls^of  a  no- 
ble room,  which  is  well  lighted  and  warmed,  and  is 
upwards  of  twelve  hundred  feet  in  length.     Yio- 
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lence  and  rapine  have  enriched  this  collection  as 
well  as  that  of  sculpture,  but  as.  the  artists  of  the 
country  have  also  contributed  to  it, -and  as  I  bad  no 
individual  knowled);e  of  any  particular  piece,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Laocoon,  the  Venus  of  Medici,  or 
the  Apollo,  1  shi»uld  have  derived  a  ^reat  deal  more 
satisfaction  from  a  view  of  the  works  it  contains, 
than  from  those  of  the  room  below,  had  I  possessed 
the  principles  of  the  art.     There  is  something,  bow- 
ever,  in  painting;,  to  jgrratify  the  taste  of  the  most  un- 
learned, and  there  is  an  endless  variety  ;  landscapes 
set  off  with  that  mixture  of  lisrht  and  shade,  which 
the  eye  of  the  artist  alone  could  seize,  and  with  all 
the  ori«/inal  mixiure  and  variety  of  colours;  the  re* 
mains  of  anc  ient  theatres  or  temples ;  the  view  of 
some  well  known  town,  seen  at  a  dis^tance  ;  of  a  sea- 
port or  of  a  field  of  battle,  and  views  of  rural  life, 
and  the  representation  of  animals,  of  fruits  and  of 
flowers,  may  have  charms  even  for  those  who  know 
nothing  of  painting,    Our  imagination  too,  is  easily 
led  by  such  artists  as  Raphael  or  Michael  Angelo, 
to  adopt  their  representation  of  the  ancient  philo- 
sophers, and  even  of  the  apostles^  as  exact ;  but  none 
of  their  figures  carry  in  any  degree  with  them,  I 
think,  the  impression  of  divinity — I  cannot  repre- 
sent to  myself,  the  Great  Father  of  us  all,  the  Al- 
mighty Ruler  of  the  universe,  under  a  human  form. 
There  are  circumstances  too,  in  the  history  of  our 
Saviour,  better  left  to  the  ima&:ination  of  the  Cliris- 
tian,  than  represented  so  exactly.     The  events  of 
his  infancy,  or  even  of  the  flight  into  Egypt,  are 
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rendered  interesting,  though  they  hrin^  the  Divine 
Personage  too  much  upon  a  level  with  the  rest  of 
man  Rind ;  but  the  punishments  inflicted  by  the  Jews, 
inspire  a  sentiment  not  sufficiently  dignified  for  the 
occasion*  and  the  celebrated  descent  from  the  cross 
is  horrible  to  look  at.  It  is  here  as  in  sculpture,  the 
merit  of  the  execution  is  supposed  to  be  altogther* 
independent  of  the  subject,  and  we  are  called  upon 
to  admire  the  representation  of  scenes,  at  the  per- 
petration of  which,  we  would  not,  for  the  universe, 
be  present.  A  pious  hermit,  let  down  by  puUies, 
into  a  cauldron  of  boiling  oil ;  or  the  body  of  a 
beautiful  female  saint,  torn  by  pincers  ;  or  that 
abominable  Judith,  with  the  head  of  Holophernes, 
even  though  from  the  pencil  of  Raphael,  cannot 
but  inspire  horror.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Flemish  and  Dutch  schools,  where  low  and  disa- 
greeable objects  and  scenes,  drawn  from  the  vulgar 
amu^ments  of  the  coarsest  peasants,  are  represent- 
ed with  disgusting  fidelity.  There  is  an  excellent 
criticism  upon  this  style  6f  painting,  in  Peregrine 
Pickle,  and  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  that  gay 
youth  upon  many  occasions,  as  I  passed  through 
Paris,  and  of  the  raptures  of  his  friend  Pallet,  when- 
ever I  saw  a  Dutch  picture.  I  saw  with  pleasure 
the  portraits  of  many  distinguished  individuals*  both 
of  ancient  and  modern  times ;  there  is  one  of  Charles 
I.  of  England,  which  is  like  life  itself;  it  has  the 
defect,  however,  I  think,  of  representing  him  as 
if  he  stood  to  be  painted  ;  there  are  several  of  Louis 
XIV.,  one  of  those  represents  him  on  horseback,  as 
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entering  some  town  in  Flanders  ;  there  is  the  pride 
of  personal  beauty  expressed  in  his  whole  figure, 
from  the  plumes  on  his  hat  and  the  plaits  in  his  cra- 
Tat,  to  the  manner  of  holdiujg;  his  foot  in  the  stirrup  * 
One  of  the  many  inexplicable  circumstances  in  the 
arrangement  of  human  affair^,  is,  that  such  a  mo- 
narch as  this,  who  considered  the  property  of  his 
subjects  as  his  patrimony,  who  lavished  millions  m 
his  pleasures,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  unnecessary 
wars,  should  hare  concluded  his  days  in  peace,  at  an 
advanced  old  age,  and  that  Louis  XVI.  should  have 
been  dragged  to  execution.  The  miniatures  of  Mad- 
ame de  Seviirne  and  her  daughter,  and  of  Madam  de 
Maintenon,of  thecelebrated  Ninonde  L'Enclos,with 
those  of  many  other  well  known  persons,  who  lived  in 
those  times,  are  in  a  case  together,  and  diaw  our  at- 
tention very  forcibly.  Neither  the  features  of  Ma- 
dame de  Sevigne  nor  of  her  daughter,  are  such  as 
I  had  expected ;  we  look  in  vain  for  the  sprightly 
air  of  one,  or  the  dazzling  beauty  of  the  other; 
Madame  de  Maintenon  appears  to  have  been  grace- 
ful, and  to  have  dressed  to  great  advantage  ;  the 
miniature  of  thecelebrated  Ninon,  is  that  which  has 
suffered  least  from  time,  and  tradition  says  that  the 
likeness  is  good.  The  account  which  Plutarch 
gives  of  some  distinguished  ladies  of  ancient  Greece, 

*  En  ptrcoareDt  I'hiftoire,  dit  Bayle,  on  troaire  pIiM  de  princrt  rcnwipfa  da 
trone  parce  qQ*ili  €toient  trop  hon«,  que  pnree  qu*itit  Ctoieot  trop  ntCHMDtt :  reox 
tt  troareat  pla*  de  rmourcet  dam  )tw  propre  in^chaneri6.  qoe  reus  >ft  dans  la  ji»> 
tiee  de  leur  cauw  :  rien  oe  lert  (  oo  prince  d*etre  hoo,  dihpnnaire,  tempCrmt,  jintc* 
et  mfime  ▼raiment  ChrCtieo,  i^il  ent  moo.  facile,  parenteux,  n^agtssant  que  par  h 
OMuveoaeot  qu*0D  Uii  doone^  et  Ic  recevant  par  habitude  de  c€m  ^ui  aoat  co  poac»- 
ikm  de  te  Ini  docmcr. 
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would  suit  this  singular  personage,  whose  good  sense, 
embellished  by  all  the  graces  of  conversation,  might 
have  drawn  numbers  about  her,  though  she  wanted 
the  recommendation  of  beauty  ;  she  was  in  many 
respects,  what  you  would  call  a  horrid  creature  ; 
and  if  you  enter  into  the  feelings  of  Madame  de 
Sevigne,  you  must  dislike  her  extremely  ;  but  she 
was  disinterested  in  her  attachment,  faithful  in 
friendship  at  least,  and  had  all  those  virtues  which 
the  world  commonly  supposes,  when  they  speak  of 
an  honourable  and  accomplished  man.  My  account 
of  this  great  receptacle  of  the  works  of  art  and 
of  genius,  will  appear  a  very  imperfect  one ; 
but  a  catalogue  of  the  pieces  alone,  without  any 
description  whatever,  would  fill  a  book,  and 
though  in  the  course  of  the  several  walks  I  have 
taken  in  the  gallery,  I  might  have  benefited  by  the 
observation  of  others,  so  as  to  repeat  the  common 
opinion  on  the  merit  of  a  great  many  of  them  ;  yet  - 
I  thought  it  best  to  refer  you,  as  I  have  frequently 
done,  for  any  further  information,  to  books  of  tra- 
vels, where  you  find  the  whole  very  accurately  de- 
scribed. There  are  some  sea-pieces  by  Vernet, 
which  attract  universal  admiration.  Louis  XV. 
was  so  struck  with  their  merit,  that  they  drew  from 
him  an  idea  which  seems  to  have  been  dictated  by 
the  spirit  of  prophecy  ;  **  I  foresee,"  said  the  lazy 
monarch,  **  I  foresee,  that  the  time  will  come,  when 
we  shall  have  no  other  marine  in  France,  but  that 
of  Vernet." 

END  OF  TOLVME   I. 
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